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PART 11. 

SOUTH AMERICAN DOMINIONS. 
(continued.) 



CAPTAINGENERALSHIP OF 
CARACCAS. 

Caraccas is a name taken from that of a tribe of 
Indians, and given to a country which includes 
New Andalusia, or Cumana, with Margarita, Bar- 
celona, Venezuela, or Caraccas Proper, Maracaybo 
and Coro, on the coast of the Caribbean sea, 
Varinas and Spanish Guiana in the interior. 

BOUNDARIES AND EXTENT. 

It is bounded on the north by the Caribbean 
sea, east by the Atlantic, south by Peru and Dutch 
Guiana, and west by the kingdom of Santa F6 or 
New Granada ; its extent may be computed from 
the twelfth to the eighteenth degrees of north lati- 
tude, and occupies a space extending over a sur- 
face equal to 48,000 square leagues. 
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POLITICAL DIVISIONS AND GOVERNMENT, 

The Caraccas are subdivided into seven pro- 
vinces ; viz. New Andalusia or Cumana ; Barce- 
lona, Venezuela or Caraccas Proper, containing 
Venezuela and Coro, Maracaybo, Varinas and 
Guiana, with the detached government of the 
island of Margarita ; the whole of these are under 
the particular superintendance of an officer of the 
highest rank, who is styled captain-general of the 
provinces of Venezuela, and the city of Caraccas. 
The population amounts to nearly one million, of 
whom sixty thousand are slaves, and about one- 
ninth Indians. 

DISCOVERY AND HISTORY. 

The coast of this country was originally disco- 
vered by Columbus in 1498, during his third ex- 
pedition. Several adventurers succeeding in explo- 
ratory voyages on this part of the continent, the 
Spanish government came to the determination of 
endeavouring to place colonies on its soil. These 
being chiefly ill conducted, and managed by 
priests unacquainted with the manners and customs 
of the natives, did not succeed, and it was found 
necessary to endeavour to subdue the inhabitants 
by force. When this was partially effected, and 
Spanish settlers were placed in some security, the 
management of the new colonies was entrusted to 
the care of the Welsers, a German mercantile 
company. These people exercised, for a length of 
time, an uncontrolled sway over the unfortunate 
Indians and the colonists. Their excess of punish- 
ment and their fraud becoming at last notorious, 
the king of Spain deprived them of their power, 
in 1550, and appointed an officer of the crown to 
administer justice to the oppressed. 

This office, under the title of captain-general 
of the Caraccas, has subsisted ever since, and with 
some few variations in the territorial divisions, and 
some abridgments of the authority of the person 
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who fills it, it existed in the same form, until the 
year 1810. At this period, the mother country, 
subdued in part by the victorious arms of the French 
nation, had no time to attend to the situation of 
her transatlantic colonies. Engaged in a destructive 
and terrible struggle herself^ she little knew of the 
events which were taking place in the Americas, 
or if she did know them, was unable to assist 
those subjects devoted to her cause, or to quell the 
insurgent and ambitious. Taking advantage of the 
shackled state of the resources of Spain, the dis- 
affected raised the standard of rebellion, and 
formed a junta suprema (a congress, or supreme 
council) in Caraccas. At first they published 
their acts in the name of Ferdinand the Seventh ; 
but soon, however, on the arrival of Miranda 
with some troops, declared themselves inde- 

Sendent of the mother country, and appointed 
liranda to the chief commatfd. Spain now placed 
their ports in a state of nominal blockade. 

They have since been daily engaged in hostile 
measures, and junta has succeeded to junta, royal 
power to insurgent govemtnent, and we versa^ 
with little interval up to the present moment. 
The Caraccas may indeed be styled the focus of the 
Spanish American revolution. Numerous and bloody 
actions have taken place between the Spanish 
troops and the Caraccanians, Miranda has been 
beheaded, and the captain-general has reinstated 
himself. 

Don Simon Bolivar, a native of the country, 
possessing much property and considerable influ- 
ence, has been the great leader of this revolt, 
styling himself president and commander in chief 
of the united provinces of Venezuela. Obtaining 
from the congress of a neighbouring state (New 
Granada) an army of 600 men, he marched against 
Monteverde, the captain-general who had be^ 
headed Miranda and punished his coUeagueSr and 
meeting with few obstacles to surmount entered 
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thecityof Caraccas as conqueror, on the 4th August, 
1813. 'The captain-general fled, and refusing to 
treat with the insurgents, as derogatory to the 
honour of the master he represented, remained 
quiet until he received from Spain a reinforcement 
of 1200 men ; he then attacked the city, but was 
repulsed with the loss of nearly his whole army, 
and himself severely wounded. In discussing the 
historical facts relating to South America in ge- 
neral, we have entered more at large upon tnis 
subject. At present Bolivar occupies the lower 
parts of the Orinoco, having made the town of 
Angostura his head-quarters. 

We have chosen the description of the king- 
dom of Peru as the proper place to give a detail 
of the general historical facts relating to the whole 
of South America, as it was in that kingdom that 
the Spanish government first took a consolidated 
form ; we shall, therefore, at present recur to the 
metropolis, description, and political divisions of 
the captain-generalship we are now enaged in 
treating of. 

CAPITAL. 

The city of Caraccas, or as it is written by the 
Spaniards, Caracas, is the metropolis of this vast 
region, and has given its name, within a late period, 
to the wh«le government. It is situated in 
10° 30' W north-latitude, and 67" 4' 45'^ west longi- 
tude, the highest square being elevated 2903 feet 
above the level of the sea, at the commencement 
of a fine plain or valley, which extends nine miles 
to the eastward, and has nearly the same breadth, 
through which runs the river Guayra ; the site of 
the town is an uneven ground with a steep slope ; 
it was founded by Diego de Losada, in 1567, and 
called Santiago de Leon de Caracas, in order to 
have a permanent settlement in the neighbour- 
hood of some gold mines, which were imagined to 
be very productive. The ground is so precipitous^, 
that the few carriages which the inhabitants pos* 
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sess are little used. The Anaueo, tfie Catache, and 
the Ciaraguatu, three small streams, run through the 
city from north to south ; the second of these ftir- 
nishes the water used by the labouring classes, the 
rich inhabitants having that useful fluid brought 
from a stream about three' miles off, supposed ta 
poissess peculiar medicinal qualities. 

The streets of Caraccas are straight, wide, and' 
intersect each other at right angles ; the houses 
very handsome and spacious ; there are some fine 
squares, and a handsome cathedral, with eight 
churches and five convents. This city is the seat of 
the metropolitan, archbishop of Caraccas, and 
contains a royal audience, which governs the civil 
affairs of the captain-generalship, and of which 
court the officer holding the reins of government 
IS always president, it being in fact a sort of legis- 
lative council, composed of the governor and great 
state officers. The number of inhabitants of this 
celebrated town are stated not to exceed 20,000 
at present, owing ta the tremendous loss sus- 
tained by the earthquake in 1812, and to the re- 
cent sanguinary events which have taken place; 
The theatre of Caraccas holds from fifteen to 
eighteen hundred persons, and is well frequented ; 
the female part of the audience occupy the pit, and 
are separated from the men. The pleasantest part 
of the year is during the months of November and 
December, when the air is cool, and the mornings 
very fine, but the evenings are fogg}^ and damp. 
During the months of June and July, the nights 
are beautiful and serene ; in fact, the climate 
during the whole year is so good, that this city 
may be said to enjoy a perpetual spring. 

This state of the atmosphere is finely contrasted 
with the dreary and savage appearance of the 
mountains in the neighbourhood, the tremendous 
precipice of the Silla, or Saddle, and the confused 
appearance of the country on the right of the 
plain J which plain, called Chacao, is highly culti- 
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vated in many parts, and affords the principal ob- 
jects of subsistence to the town. In it grows the 
plantain, the orange, the apple, the apricot, the 
coffee-tree, the sugar-cane, the pine-apple, the 
strawberry, vine, peach, quince, maize, corn, 
vegetables, rice, &c. and in this fertile valley, 
numerous herds of cattle abound, it having been 
computed that forty thousand head are annually 
brought to the market, for the purpose of being 
salted, and of immediate consumption. 

The only inconvenience felt during this eternal 
spring is from the effects of certain winds, which 
cause the weather to prove occasionally incon- 
stant, and produce low nervous fevers, and other 
disorders incident to a variable atmosphere. The 
yellow fever sometimes, though rarely, extends its 
ravages to this place, and once lasted (in the year 
1696) for sixteen months, and in 1802 was fatal 
to the garrison newly arrived from Europe. 

The season of periodical rain lasts during the 
months of April, May and June j but hail is 
seldom or ever known oftener than once in four or 
five years. 

This capital, placed in so charming a climate, 
compared to many others in the same latitude, has 
been subjected to a scourge, which no beauty of 
situation, or salubrity of the air, can ever compen- 
sate. In the year 1812 the whole city was nearly 
destroyed by an awful earthquake. On the 26th 
of March, in that year, the population of Leon de 
Caraccas amounted to fifty thousand souls ; in a 
short space, even in the passing of a moment, these 
devoted people were reduced to thirty eight thou- 
sand, and as if an enormous mine had been ex- 
ploded under the city, the earth was upheaved to 
a tremendous height, and twelve thousand persons 
were swallowed up, or perished amid the ruins of 
their houses. 

The survivors have been ever since busily enga- 
ged in repairing the damages, and rebuilding the 
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city, which is now rapidly advancing to its former 
state, and the population annually increasing. 

La Guayra^ a small town situated on the coast 
of the Spanish Main, is the port of Caraccas, in 
\(f 36' 19% north latitude, and 6?° 6' 45'' west lon- 
gitude, at the foot of the chain of mountains which 
terminate abruptly in precipices on the coast, and 
which form the sides of the valley in which the 
capital is built. From the city to the port, it re- 
quires a journey of two hours on the mules of the 
country, which are very safe and swift. The road 
is kept in excellent repair, and is fortified by draw- 
bridges, thrown over the natural clefts, and by 
small batteries. The harbour itself is rather a 
roadsted than a haven, and contains a newly formed 
mole, protected by strong batteries. The wall of 
rocks rise perpendicularly from the back of the 
town, and forbid all access, excepting by the re- 
gular road. At La Guayra the sea is always agi- 
tated, and the vessels are laden and discharged 
with much difficulty ; so much so, that mules are 
not embarked, the mulattoes and negroes carrying 
the cacao and other merchandizes to the vessels, 
by wading into the water. 

The fla£ space on which La Guayra stands is 
only about 900 feet in breadth, from the precipice 
at the back to the sea, and the whole aspect of 
theplace is arid, gloomy and unpleasant. 

Tiiis town is surrounded on the sea side by 
works and batteries, some of which are very 
strong, and contain within their limits two streets, 
parallel to each other, with 8000 inhabitants. 

It may be said, that this port is one of the hot- 
test places in Spanish America ; the yellow-fever 
had, however, only commenced its destructive 
ravages within ten or twelve years, before which 
time, it was unknown ; some are of opinion, that 
it was brought there after the port was opened to 
foreign commerce, by the seamen from the United 
States ; others, that it was caused by the overflow- 
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ing of the river Guayra, which filled the cellars 
and deep places with water, that soon became 
stagnant, and exhaled putrid effluvia. However it 
may be, the inhabitants and strangers who reside 
at La Guajnra, have suffered dreadfully of late 
years from this disorder. 

The annual amount of the commerce of this 
port, which is the principal one of the province, 
has been estimated (in peaceable times) to arise 
to the sum of 346,600/., in the exportation of 
cacao, indigo, cotton, coffee and hides; and the 
importations of European and other goods to 
511,700/. sterling in the same period. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE FEATURES, &C. OF THE 
COUNTRY. 

The coast of Caraccas which extends for an 
immense length, is exceedingly rocky and moun- 
tainous, affording views of some of the most tre- 
mendous precipices in the world, that near the 
capital, called the Precipice of the Silla, being of 
the height of 8000 feet above the sea, which 
washes its base. 

The chain of the Andes, traversing the whole 
territory in the direction of its shores, elevates 
itself the most in the western parts, and is lost in 
the sea opposite to the great island of Trinidad, 
which is itself very mounjtainous. 

The average height of the Cordillera of Carac- 
cas may be estimated at 4500 feet, though it 
occasionally exceeds 8000 ; its breadth varies from 
ten to twenty leagues, and it forms some extensive 
and beautiful valleys. Owing to this elevation of 
the land, the heat is not so insupportable as might 
be imagined from its situation ; along the coast it 
is very great; but ascending gradually into tlie 
higher regions, the traveller finds it sensibly di- 
minish, and observes with delight, the vegetable 
productions of different countries^ concentrated in 
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a small space. The great valley or plain of the 
Orinoco bounds the Cordillera to the south, and 
far from possessing those elevated lands which cha- 
racterise the southern portion of the New World, 
Nature has here spread the country into immense 
flats,' or savannahs, known by the name of Los 
Llanos (the Plains). 

' In these plains innumerable herds of cattle are 
fed, attended by the slaves or servants of the 
owners, who reside in the towns and villages. 
These people, living entirely in the desert, have be- 
come little better than so many wandering savages j 
they pass the greater part of their time on horse* 
back, and are said to infest the roads on the borders 
of the savannahs with their robberies. . The heat 
in the valley of the Orinoco is intense, the ther- 
mometer rising even to 115'^. 

The seasons are divided into rainy and dry, the 
rainy season lasting from March to November, not 
however, without ceasing, as there are many days 
in that period, in which no rain falls ; during 
the time of incessant rain, it does not descend in 
drizzling misty showers, but comes with such 
volume and rapidity, that streams, which have 
been dried to their very channels, now assume in 
the short space of a few hours, the appearance of 
large rivers ; the plains bordering the Orinoco, and 
its tributary streams, are inundated by seas of 
fresh water extending three or four hundred miles 
in length. 

Rive7^s. — There is no country in the world 
which possesses more numerous rivers than Carac- 
cas, most of which rise in the Andes and its de- 
pendent branches ; every valley is traversed by its 
river ; the ridge which divides the provinces as it 
were into two distinct portions, furnishes abund- 
ance of sources on both its declivities. Those which 
arise on the northern side of this ridge, run from 
south to norths and fall into the bosom of the 
Spanish main. Of these the Manzanares^ T^% 
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Guiges, Tocw/Of Aroa, Yaracuy^ Unara and Ne- 
verif are the largest. 

The southern flank and main chain of the Andes 
afford rivers which traverse the great Llanos in a 
southern direction, and swell, by their junction 
with the Orinoco, the majestic body of that grand 
river ; of these, the MamOj PariagoUy Pao^ Chivita^ 
ZoUf CachimamOy Arauca^ Capanaparo, Sinamco, 
the Apura and the Meta^ are the principal ; and 
the Parimay Siaba, Joa Parana and the Cassiquiariy 
fall into this river on its southern bank, the latter 
forming a communication with the still more majes- 
tic stream of the Maranon. 

The Orinoco, or Oronoco, is not only amongst the 
largest, but the finest of South American rivers, and 
is chiefly distinguished by its very singular and in- 
tricate course. Its sources are not well known, 
but according to La Cruz, it rises in a small lake 
called Ipava, in S" 5' north-latitude, and thence 
winding upon itself, enters the lake of Parima to 
the south-east, and issues by two outlets towards 
the north and south ; on the western shores of the 
lake, receiving the Guaviara, it bends north, then 
north-east, and embracing the Meta, the Apura, 
the Arauca, and the other large streams above- 
mentioned, with thousands of smaller ones, falls 
into the Atlantic ocean, by numerous estuaries, 
opposite the island of Trinidad, its chief mouth 
being considerably to the south-east of that island. 
This noble river communicates with the Maranon, 
and it is supposed, that a stream called the Siaba 
flows from the south-west of the lake Parima into 
the Negro, and that to the south-east of the same 
lake, the Rio Blanco, or Parima, joins the Rio 
Negro also, this last communicating with the Ma- 
ranon by means of the Joa Parana. 

The river Cassiquiari, long conjectured to be a 
strong branch of the Orinoco, but now known to 
be an arm of the Negro, communicates also with 
the AmazonSy its streams having been visited by 
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M. de Humboldt, who encountered great perils 
in the undertaking, by the force of the current 
and other obstacles. The whole country for SOQ 
miles was a complete desert, in which the ants and 
mosquitoes were so exceedingly troublesome as 
almost to deter the \ traveller from proceeding. 
He entered the Orinoco, by the Cassiquiari in 
3° 30' north-latitude, and mounted the current of 
the great river asfarasEsmeraldas, the last Spanish 
settlement in that quarter/ The mouths of the 
Orinoco are very dangerous to navigators ; the 
largest is six leagues in width, and seven of 
them are navigable for large vessels. The isles 
formed by these are of very great extent, and 
are inhabited by the Guaraounos and. Mariusos 
Indians. On the banks of the Orinoco the mag- 
nificence of the scenery is beyond description. 
Forests of the greatest extent are filled with aro- 
matic trees, which diffuse the most delightful odour; 
birds of every singular variety of beautiful plumage 
are everywhere observed, and hordes of monkeys 
follow the astonished traveller. Passing these forests, 
enormous plains extend their verdant surfaces 
further than the eye can reach, and the cataracts 
of the Orinoco give their name to the whole Cordil- 
lera, and are represented to be the most tremendous 
that have ever been observed ; but no good descrip- 
tion of these falls has yet been given, though they 
constitute the only outlets from the country situ- 
ated on the east of the Andes to the vast plains of 
the Maranon. These cataracts are at Maypura and 
Atures, two villages in about 6° north-latitude, 
near the great bend of the river. 

The periodical inundation of the Orinoco begins 
in April and ceases in August ; in October the 
flood is low, arriving at its shallowest point in 
February ; the rise is eqiial to thirteen fathoms at 
the distance of ninety leagues from the ocean. The 
mouth of the great estuary is in 8° 30' north-lati- 
tude, and 59*" 50^ west longitude. 
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The caymans, or alligators, are very numeroiis, 
and very formidable throughout its whole length, 
which may be estimated at about 1250 miles. 

Indians. — On the banks of the Orinoco the In- 
dian tribes are not numerous, consisting only of 
from 500 to 2000 warriors each; of these, the Caribs 
are the most powerful as well as the most formidable. 
The Otomacs follow them, and all are nearly in the 
same state of nature. Jn this part of the Caraccas, 
the total number of the natives cannot be accurately 
ascertained ; but in the province of New Anda- 
lusia, they amount to 24,000, and in the two pro- 
vinces of Barcelona and Cumana to 60,000. In 
Cumana they live almost wholly under the mission- 
aries in litUe towns or amongst the Europeans^ 
each mission containing about five or six hundred. 
In tlie province of Barcelona, the Indian villages 
contain from two to even three thousand inhabit- 
ants. The GimraounoeSy who inhabit the islands 
of the Orinoco, are independent of the Spaniards^ 
and amount to about six thousand. 

To the north of the Orinoco, there are few 
natives in a state of absolute barbarism ; it is only 
to the south of this river that the efforts of mis^ 
sionaries have been inefiectual. 

The provinces of New Andalusia and Barcelona 
contain fourteen tribes, the Chaymas^ Guayqnerias^ 
PariagotoeSy QiiaquaSy Aratccas, Caribbees, Guara- 
ounoeSj Cumanagotoes^ Palenkas^ PiritooSt Tomoo- 
zasj TopocuareSf Chacopatas, and Guarivas. 

The Guat/qtierias, who are civilized Indians resid- 
ing at Cumana and Araya, amount to 2000. 

The Chaymas, the Caribs of the Savannahs, and 
the Cumanagotoes, are the most numerous. A few, 
and only a few, of the savages of the islands of 
the Orinoco, who build their huts on trees, have 
been formed into missions on the left bank of the 
Orinoco. These four last possess languages which 
are the most universal in this part o£ tne world, 
the Cumanogoto language prevailing in the western 
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part of the captain-generalship, and the Caribbean 
and Chayman in the southern and eastern districts; 

The missions are not always formed of the same 
tribe, but often consist of families of different 
nations, speaking different languages; they all cul- 
tivate the land, their huts are all erected in the 
same style, and they have all a common field for 
the uses of the community, and are governed by 
fixed laws ; the magistrates are chosen from among 
themselves, and each village is superintended in 
its religious and civil afiairs by a monk. 

The Chaymas were reduced to subjection in the 
seventeenth century, by Francisco of Pamplona, 
a monk who had been the captain of a ship ; and the 
oldest mission bears its date from 1660. Of these 
there are at present twenty-five, containing 15,000 
souls. They suifered much from i681 to 1720 
from the Caribs, who burnt the settlements. 

In stature, the natives of this tribe are short, being 
not more than five feet two inches, their body thick, 
with broad shoulders and flat chest, their colour a 
dull brown, and they are of a melancholic tem- 
perament. 

They have a great aversion to European cloth- 
ing, and remain naked whilst in their houses, but 
when obliged to go out, they put on a vest with 
deeves, which reaches almost to the knees ; the 
women wear this habit without the sleeves, and 
both sexes use a narrow bandage tied roimd the 
loins: they also (farefuUy eradicate the hair from 
the chin, and are a neat people, keeping their 
persons, houses and utensils very clean. 

Their language, as well as those of the Caribs 
and Cumanagotoes, has each had a dictionary com- 
posed for the use of the missionaries ; no word be- 
gins with /, and it is destitute of^ b and d. 

The Pariagotoes are mixed with the Chaymas, in 
the missions; and exist in the villages on the banks 
of the Caroni. They speak a language peculiar to 
themselves. 
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The ^Guaraotmoes build their huts on the tmnks 
of the mangrove and palm trees, to raise them 
above the waters in the great inundations of the 
Orinoco ; as we before observed, they are inde- 
pendent, with the exception of a very few, who 
have been converted by the monks. Sir Walter 
Raleigh describes them under the names of 
Aroottes, Trititivas and Warawites. They make 
their bread of the flour extracted from thepalm tree, 
which they cut down for this purpose, just pre- 
vious to the appearance of the flowers. 

Five or six hundred of this race quitted the 
islands a short time ago^ and formed two villages 
on the north and south banks of the great river, 
twenty-five leagues distant from the sea, where they 
live independent of the missionaries. They are of 
a middle size, and very strong, and are able to 
run on the mud of the marshes, where no other 
Indians can walk. These people are the pilots of the 
Orinoco, possessing a perfect knowledge of its 
navigation, and are concerned in the clandestine 
commerce carried oh from Trinidad. 

The Guayquerias will be described in speaking of 
the town of Cumana which they chiefly inhabit. 

A tribe called the Quaqiuis are mixed with the 
Chaymas in the missions, and inhabit an immense 
tract of country as far as the main Cordilleras of 
the Andes. 

The CumanagotoeSf to the amount of 26,000, 
live in the west of Cumana, m the missions of 
Piritoo. The chief mission of the Piritoos (so 
called on aqcount of a thorny palm of which pipes 
are made) was founded in 1556, and was named 
La Conception. 

In this country, the Caribbees are spread over a 
great extent, existing also in French Guyana, 
and in^Trinidad ; and the Guarivas, as well as many 
others, are Carib tribes. Afew missions are found 
in thfe great plains, in which some of these peo- 
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pie are settled. The Caribs sre distinguished in 
the Caraccas by their great size. 

A tribe on the banks of the Orinoco, named the 
Otomacs, raise their dead at the end of twelve 
months, and place the bones in a general burying 
place; they cover their grain, fish, vegetables, &c., 
with earth, to preserve them, and devour their 
food mingled with the soil in which it has 
lain. The substances become quite hard in these 
pits, by the incrustations of the soil, and some of 
them are said to eat a pound and a half of the 
earth in a day. The Indians of all these tribes, 
who prefer a wandering life to the subjected 
state of their brethren in the missions, are frequent- 
Ijr attacked in the night by the monks and their 
followers, and made prisoners. When the mis- 
sionaries give the young people to the converted 
Indians as slaves, in which capacity they remain 
until of an age to marry, in consequence of this, 
the mission Indians frequently instigate the priests 
to attack these unfortunate people, being eager to 
possess them. Those who are thus taken, are called 
Poitos, and in general consist only of children, 
torn with unrelenting severity from the arms of 
their terrified parents. The motive assigned by the 
monks for sucji arbitrary measures, is the hope of 
their ultimate conversion. 

Lakes — The lakes of Caraccas are chiefly those of 
Valencia and Mar,^caybo. Maracaybo is a body of 
water of an oval form, lying in a liorth and south 
direction, and communicating with the gulf of 
Venezuela by a very narrow channel. In length 
it is 150 miles, in breadth 90, and 450 in circum- 
ference ; its waters being always fresh, excepting 
when violent storms force the salt waters of the 
gulf into it. There is generally a considerable 
undulation on its surface, and in some winds, par- 
ticularly those from the north the waves rise to a 
great height. The depth of this lake is very pro- 
found, and it is navigable for vessels of the greatest 
burthen. 
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i^ The produce of the interior is conveyed by 
the rivers which feed it, to the town of Maracaybo, 
and thence shipped for Europe or the adjoining 
colonies ; and the various sorts of fish, common 
tp the American rivers, are to be found in this lake. 

The shores in the immediate vicinity of its waters, 
are unhealthy, owing to the vapours arising in the 
night after the great heat of the day. 

When the Spaniards first landed in this country, 
they observed several villages built in the lake, 
which is the mode adopted by the Indians at pre- 
sent, considering this plan as the healthiest. 

The appearance of one of these little towns 
amid the waters, caused the Spanish adventurers 
to name it Little Venice, or Venezuela, which 
title was afterwards transferred to the whole pro- 
vince in the neighbourhood. Four of these vil- 
lages still remain, and are under the government 
of a monk, who has a church, and the spiritual 
charge of these people. 

The principal employment of the Indians of 
these towns is fishing and catching the aquatic 
birds which frequent the lake. 

To the north-west of Lake Maracaybo, is a vein, 
or mine of mineral pitch, (used by mixing it with 
grease, to grave vessels,) which is of such an in- 
flammable nature, that during the hot weather, 
and particularly at night, corruscationa are seen 
arising from its surface, which ,have the appear- 
ance of quickly repeated lightnings. The Indians 
and Spaniards, who navigate the vessels and 
canoes of the lake, called them St. Antony's Lan- 
thoms, or the Lanthorns of Maracaybo, as they 
serve them to steer by during the dark nights, so 
prevalent in the torrid zone. 

The lake of Valencia^ which though not so ex- 
tensive as the last we have described, is far more 
beautiful and useful. Its banks are fertile and 
healthy, and clothed with the most luxurious vege- 
tation. It is situated three miles from the city of 
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Valencia, and eighteen from the s(ed; frbm which 
it is separated by inaccessible ng(ountains ; the lakts 
of Valencia is of an oblong form, stretching north- 
east and south-west, and is forty miles in length 
and twelve in breadth, in a valley surrounded by 
very high and steep land, excepting on the 
west 

This extraordinary lake receives the waters of 
twenty rivers, and has no visible outlet It has 
been diminishing for twenty years, and its waters 
are still receding, leaving behind them a rich and 
productive soil, but at the same time an unhealthy 
air ; and the cultivators are in some parts under the 
necessity, from the want of water, of drawing off 
the neighbouring streams to irrigate their plan* 
tations« 

The eastern side is laid out in tobacco grounds, 
which occupy 15,000 people, who are paid by the 
crown ; and the islands in which it abounds are 
highly fertile, the largest called Caratapona, being 
well populated. 

The woods near this lake are famous for the 
diversity and beauty of the birds, and its waters 
furnish fish, and the guanas, or edible lizard, which 
are considered as a very delicious food ; of these, 
two species are common to tffe lake. The water 
of Lake Valencia is not so good for drinking as that 
of Maracaybo, being thick and nauseous. 

This lake bears the Indian name of Tacarigua, 
as does a bay or lake on the coast, which is situated 
a league and a half from the mouth of the river 
Tuy, of a circular form, and is twenty-one miles 
in length from the sea on the north-east to the 
south-east, it abounds in fish, and is remarkable 
for the great number of alligators it contains. 

The lake of ParimOj or Paranapitincat in Gu- 
iana is said to be an oblong sheet of water, 100 
miles in length, and 50 broad, in an island of which 
is a rock of glittering mica, celebrated as having 
been the seat of £1 Dorado, a supposititious city, the 
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streets of which were paved with gold, alluded to 
by Milton in his Paradise Lost. 

** And yet unspoird Guiana 
Whose great city Geryon's sons 
CaU El Dorado/' 

This lake is in 3° 40' north latitude, and 45^ 20' 
west longitude, and gives birth to a large river, 
called Rio Blanco, or Parima, which we have 
before spoken of. 



PROVWCE OF NEW ANDALUSIA. 

This province, which is also known by the names 
of Cumana and Paria, is bounded on the north 
by the Caribbean sea ; on the east by the Atlantic 
ocean ; west by Barcelona, and south by Spanish 
Guiana, or the river Orinoco. 

The government of Cumana usually includes 
the adjacent province of New Barcelona. We 
shall therefore describe these two under the same 
head, mentioning however the distinct bounda- 
ries of — 

NEW BARCELONA^ 

Which is limited on the north by the Caribbean 
sea i east by Cumana ; west by Venezuela, or Ca- 
raccas Proper, and south by Guiana and the Ori- 
noco. 

The great extent of the territory of Cumana 
and Barcelona, its being washed on two of its 
aides by the ocean, and by the broad expanse of 
the Orinoco on the third, render it one of the most 
important governments of the captain-generalship. 

History f 8fc. — The eastern part of New Anda- 
lusia is famous as having been the scene of the first 
continental discoveries of Columbus. The mouths 
of the Orinoco and the adjacent shores of Paria 
were visited by him during his third voyage. The 
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first land discovered during this expedition, was 
however not the continent, but the island of Tri- 
nidad, which was so named because the admipal 
had vowed to give the appellation of the Trinity to 
the first land he should see, and also because three 
mountains were observed at the same moment. 
This happened on Tuesday, 31st July, 1498, and 
having but one cask of water left, he landed at 
Punta de la Playa, where he procured the necessary 
supply. 

On the 1st of August, whilst plying between 
Cape de la Galera (the first cape they made) and 
Punta de la Playa, he discovered the main land 
twenty-five leagues distant; but imagining it another 
island, he named it Isla Santa. The channel be- 
tween Trinidad andlsla Santa was named Boca del 
Sierpe, and the next day he sailed into the lower 
channel, and called it Boca del Drago. They were 
so; styled on account of the furious hissing noise 
which the current of an immense river made in 
rushing towards the ocean. He coasted the sup- 
posed island until Sunday, the 5th of August, ^ 
when he anchored and went on shore. Soon after- 
wards he took some of the natives into his ship, 
and landing further to the west, by the direction of 
these people, discovered that the supposed island 
was part of an immense continent, and that the 
natives called it Paria. 

Being informed that pearls were found in 
great abundance among some islands to the 
west, he steered in that direction, and discovered 
the islands of Margarita, or of Pearls, Cubagua, 
and Los Testigos, or the Witnesses, &c. On the 
l6th of August he stood to the north-west, and 
anchored on the coast of Hispaniola soon after- 
wards. 

The admiral was followed by Ojeda, in 1499, 
who traced the coast as far as Cape de la Vela, en- 
tering several ports to procure information. Chris- 
toval Guerra, accompanied by Pedro Nino, who 
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had been with Columbus on this coast, obtained a 
licence to explore the continent and islands for 
gold and pearls. They procured plenty of the 
latter in the bay of pearls, between Margarita and 
the main, and visited the coasts of Venezuela and 
Coro. 

Having got 1200 ounces of very fine pearls, 
these adventurers sailed back, along the shore to 
the gulf of Paria, whence they stretched over 
for Spain, in which country they arrived on the 6th 
of February, 1500. 

Vicente Yanez Pinzon having discovered the 
mouth of the great Maranon in 1500, sailed north- 
wards from it, and explored the estuary of the 
Orinoco, and the coast of Paria, from which he 
sailed for St. Domingo, having first laden his 
vessels with Brazil wood.- 

The report of the arrival of Guerra, with such a 
valuable cargo, soon spread over the whole king- 
dom of Spain j and expeditions were fitted out in 
every part for the American continent. Charles 
the Fifth gave these adventurers permission to en- 
clave the Indians who should resist them j in con- 
sequence of this, avarice and rapacity soon made a 
dreadful havoc among these unfortunate people ; 
a complaint of these proceedings at last reached 
the royal audience of St. Domingo, which court; 
immediately took measures to punish the offenders. 
They appointed Juan Ailipues, to the government 
of the country, who landed on the coast of Curi- 
ana, in 1527, with an armed force. 

The mildness of his measures gained him the 
affections of the Indians, and the cacique of the 
Curiana nation took the oath of allegiance to Spain, 
on the 26th of July, 15«7. — This governor laid 
the foundation of the city of Coro. 

At ^ this time the company of the Welsers, a 
German establishment of Augsbur^h, having ad- 
vanced great sums to Charles the Fifth, that Em- 
peror granted them, at their e^nest request, the 
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sovereignty of the province of Venezuela from Cape 
Vela, to Maracapna, and with unlimited boundaries 
to the south. Their power did not last long, and 
Juan Perez de Tolosa was appointed governor, 
with the rank of captain-general. New laws were 
made, and the Indians were declared free from in* 
voluntary servitude ; as soon as a nation or tribe 
was subjected, a town was built, and a hundred 
Europeans were sent to colonize it. The laws of 
the repartimientos and encomiendos were estab- 
lished, and every thing went on properly at first, 
but the settlers abusing their authority over the na- 
tives, these laws were repealed, and Spanish Ame- 
rica was declared a kingdom united to the Spanish 
crown. The council of the Indies was formed at 
Madrid, the legislative functions were declared to 
be vested solely in the king, aided by this council, 
and the executive was to belong only to officers 
appointed by the court; accordingly, on the 4th of 
September, 1519, this act was decreed and pro- 
mulgated, since which Caraccas has been govern- 
ed by a captain-general, and subordinate officers. 

In treating of Cumana we must not omit men- 
tioning the history of the visit paid to this coast by 
Las Casas, the bishop of Chiapa in Guatimala^ 
Bartolemeo d£ Las Casas who was born at Seville 
in 1474f and when only nineteen years of age, ac- 
companied his father and Columbus to the west 
Indies, returning to Spain after an absence of five 
years, took the habit of a monk, and again em« 
barked with Columbus to Hispaniola ; on the set- 
tling of Cuba, he was appointed rector of Zaguara- 
ma, where he strenuously objected against reducing 
the Indians to servitude, at the same time relin- 
quishing his own share in the partition of these 
people among the whites. Meeting with great oppo- 
sition, on account of his determined resistance to 
the oppression of the aborigines, he set out for 
Spain in 1516, for the purpose of laying the griev- 
ances, under which the newly^discovered nations 
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laboured, before the King. Ferdinand promised 
that new laws should be made, but death prevented 
his resolves from being put into execution ; Las 
Casas then •applied to Cardinal Ximenes the regent, 
and that minister sent out three commissioners to 
enquire into the circumstances of the case. These 
three persons were monks of St. Jerome, and were 
accompanied by a lawyer of great abilities, ai^ 
Las Casas, who was granted the title of " Protector 
of the Indians.*' 

On their arrival at St. Domingo, these coramis- 
sioners finding it impossible to do away with the 
enslavement of the Indians at once, they adopted 
some salutary measures to better their condition. 
Las Casas remonstrated with them, but found his 
efforts useless, and as he had made all the planters 
his enemies, he saw himself under the necessity of 
retreating to the protection of the convent n'om 
the effects of their malignity. He again set out for 
Spain, with a determination not to abandon the 
cause in which he had embarked. Ximenes being 
on his death-bed, and the Emperor Charles the 
Fiflh having appointed his Flemish ministers to the 
chief offices of state. Las Casas was obliged to en- 
deavour to interest them in his favour ; in this he 
succeeded, and they recalled the monks of St. 
Jerome, and appointed a judge to examine the com- 
plaints of the Indians with ample powers to redress 
them. 

But Las Casas here tarnished the glory he 
would otherwise have enjoyed unsullied. To carry 
his favourite scheme the more certainly into execu- 
tion, he proposed that a certain number of negroes 
should be purchased from the Portuguese in Africa, 
to replace the Indians who were to be liberated. 
His plans, unfortunately for the poor Africans, 
were adopted, and ever since that period »these 
degraded people have suffered the most galling ser- 
vitude, which it is now the delight of an English- 
man toknoWf that jbiis nation hav« stepped forward 
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to put a lasting stop to ; and the reign of the Prince 
Regent, would, independent of the brilliant events 
which have rendered it immortal, have been re- 
membered, to the remotest ages by this magnani- 
mous act alone. The emperor Charles granted a 
patent to one of his Flemish courtiers, containing 
the exclusive right of sending 4000 negroes to the 
West Indies ; this patent was sold to Genoese mer- 
chants for 25,000 ducats, and these people have 
the odium of being the first who brought this abo* 
minable traffic to a regular form. Las Casas pro- 
posed also to send mechanics and labourers to His- 
paniola with the negroes, who should be allowed 
an advance to go thither ; but the bishop of Burgos^ 
who was the great enemy of Columbus and hia 
followers, defeated this project, as well as every 
other that Las Casas offered. 

Fearful that he should not succeed in relieving 
the Indians in the new setdements, he requested 
from the Emperor* the grant of a district, then uh- 
occupied, from the gulf of Paria to Cape de la . 
Vela, thus including Cumana Barcelona, Vene- 
zuela, Coro, and Maracaybo. In his memorial, he 
proposed settling this country . with a colony of 
priests, husbandmen, and labourers; he engaged 
in two years, to instruct the natives in the arts of 
social life j to civilize 10,000 of them, and thfeyt at 
the end of that time, the king should derivd\a 
revenue of 15,000 ducats, which was to increase 
to 50,000 in ten years. After much difficulty, in 
consequence of the opposition of the medaling 
bishop, this extent of coast was granted to him, 
with liberty to extend it indefinitely into the in- 
terior. He sailed from Spain with 200 followers 
in 1521. Many of these left him at Puerto Rico^ 
others died, and he landed on the coast of Cumana, 
with a few only who still adhered to him ; here he 
found the country in a state of great agitation 
from a recent invasion of the Spanis^ islanders, 
wlxo had attacked the natives, for the purposes oC 
' c 4 
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procuring slaves and gold. He was obliged tqf go 
over to Hispaniola to procure a reinforcement, 
and during his absence, the Indians attacked the 
colony he had planted, destroyed many of the 
people, and forced the remnant to take refuge in 
the little isle of Cubagua. 

This isle they soon abandoned, and not a 
Spaniard was then left in any part of the continent 
from Paria to Darien. Las Casas, mortified be- 
yond every thing, by the failure of his splendid 
schemes, shut himself up in the Dominican con- 
vent at Hispaniola. Here he devoted himself to 
the performance of religious duties, still keeping 
in mind the great object of his ambition. The 
sufferings of the Indians increasing daily, and a 
chapter of his order at Chiapa in New Spain, hav- 
ing made him their messenger to Europe, on some 
important affairs, he once more revisited Madrid 
in 1542, and took a favourable opportunity of 
pleading the cause of the injured Indians before 
u Charles V. He also composed a treatise, which 
he called " A Brief Relation of the Destruction of 
the Indians ;*' in which was painted, in the most 

Eathetic and forcible manner, the enormities which 
ad taken place in every country of the New 
World which the Spaniards had visited. 

This work created the most lively sensations 
throughout Europe, and such a general abhorrence 
of the cruel measures of the adventurers, that the 
Spanish court thought fit to adopt some measures 
to silence the universal clamour. New regulation3 
were adopted, some of which tended to ameliorate 
the condition of the unfortunate Americans ; and 
Las Casas was elevated to the dignity of bishop of 
"Chiapa, in order to afford every relief in the 
power of the church to bestow. 

He returned to America in 1544, and continued 
in this see until 1551, exerting himself in every 
possible m^ner to attain the object of his wishes ; 
in which he succeeded greatly, but his health fail- 
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ing in 1551, he resigned his bishopric, and once 
more revisited his native country ; in the same 
)rear, and for five years subsequent to his return, 
he lived in Madrid, still exerting all his influence to 
consolidate the measures which had been taken 
for the prosperity of the people to whom he was so 
much attached; at last nature became worn out, 
and this indefatigable, and benevolent man, closed 
his career in 1556, in the 92d year of his age. 

^Besides the work alluded to above, he wrote 
several others, among which, is a " General His- 
tory of the Indies,*' of which Antonio de Herrera 
is said to have availed himself in the compilation 
of his celebrated history of the N^w World. 

I 

FEATURES, CLIMATE, &C. 

The provinces of Barcelona and Cumana are 
extremely mountainous ; the first branch from the 
main chain of the Andes running through these 
districts, and terminating in the ocean at the gulf 
of Paria. 

This ridge gives birth to the rivers which flow 
into the Orinoco on the south, and into the Carib- 
bean sea on the north, and contains some highly 
picturesque and singular scenery ; the most noted 
parts of which will be hereafter described. 

The climate of this government varies according 
to the situation of its districts, on the high land of 
the mountains, or in the vaUeys or plains of the 
interior. 

Capitals. — The chief town of New Andalusia 
is Cumana, where the governor of the two pro- 
vinces usually resides. The chief town of New 
Barcelona, is Barcelona. ^ i/^ 

Cumana is situated in 10° 27' 5T north* latitude, 
i^nd 64° 9' 47'' west longitude, a mile from the 
battery of the Boca, or mouth of the harbour, be- 
tween which and the town extends a great plain, 
called £1 Salado. Th^ port is formed by the 
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fine river Manzanares, which runs through the 
/^ town. East of the city is another extensive plain, 
^ and north of it a rocky mass, on which stands the 
dtadel of St. Antonio. The city occupies the 
space between the citadel, the river Manzanares, 
and another smaller stream called the Santa Cata- 
lina, and the plains which surround it are highly 
cultivated^ that towards the sea having an Indian 
suburb and gardens filled with sapotes, mameis, 
plantains, &c. The suburb is divided into three 
parishes ; on the east is that of Sarritos, on the 
south-east, St. Francisco, and the great town of the 
Guayqueria Indians. Cumana is one of the oldest 
cities of the continent, and was built by Gonzalo 
Ocampo in 1520. 

In the city of Cumana are no very remarkable 
buildings, owing to the fatal effects of the last 
earthquake. There is only one parish church and 
two convents, but additions are daily making tp it, 
which will render it a fine town. 

This city is remarkable for the purity and health- 
iness of its climate, on account of the heat being 
moderated by the sea-breezes ; the most fatal dis- 
orders are fluxes, which carry ofi* numbers of 
children annually, owing to the great use they 
make of green indigestible fruits. The women^ 
particularly the Indians, are very prolific, whictj in 
some measure compensates for the loss annually 
experienced of the younger branches of society. 
The population of Cumana amounts at present to 
16, or 17,000 souls, of which, two-fifths are 
Indians of the Guayqueria, Chayma, and other 
tribes. Of these, the Guayquertas are the most noted 
tribe not only of Cumana, but of Caraccas ; they- 
are a branch of the Guarounoes, who inhabit the 
swampy island, at the mouth of the Orinoco ; but 
they have now become so incorporated with the 
Spaniards, that for the last century they have 
spoken the Spanish language only. When Colum- 
bus was on this coasts his people saw these Indians 
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fishing with long poles pointed at one end, and 
tied to a cord at the other ; demanding of them 
the name of their country, they immediately re- ^ 
plied Guiake, which signified pointed stick ; the 
sailors thought this was the name of the tribe, and 
accordingly called them Guaikerias, which name 
they have since retained. 

These people,^ who also inhabit the islands, show 
to Europeans with pride the Punta de la Galera, 
so called, because Columbus's vessel touched there, 
as well as port Manzanillo, where they swore fidelity 
in 1498 to the whites, which vow they have never 
violated. The Guayquerias are the pilots of the 
coast of Cumana, and their subiy*b is composed of 
rows of uniform low buildings disposed into the form 
of streets, which have a very neat appearance. 

On a nakedrock which commands the city, i 00 feet 
above the level of the sea, is the castle ofSt.-Aing^,^/^: 
which commands the place. There is alsoanotherfort 
in ruins, on the south-west ; and the entrance into 
the port is defended with inconsiderable batteries, 
but the military positions of Cumana are of little 
importance, as the citadel is commanded by a part 
of the same rock on which it stands ; the chief 
defence of this post being a thick wood of the 
cactus, whose thorny shoots defy admission into 
its recesses. 

The entrance of the harbour of Cumana is highly 

Eicturesque, the city rising out of the plain backed 
y the citadel, its rocks and groves, the plantations 
of cocoa-nuts, cassias, capers, and arborescent 
mimosas; the ^shores covered with alcatras or 
brown pelicans, egrets, and flamingoes. The beauty 
of the river, and the clear blue of the sky, con- 
trasted with the dark and gloomy appearance of 
the mountains in the interior, conspire to afford a 
landscape of the most captivating character. 

The European inhabitants, and the descendants 
of Europeans, are noted for their great politeness 
and hospitality to strangers ; they are chiefly occu- 
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pied in commercial enterprize, this and Barcelona 
being ports where much trade is carried on. The 
manner and customs of these people is nearly 
allied to those of their brethren in the other great 
cities of Spanish America. One of the most 
singular of their customs is that of passing most 
of their evenings sitting on chairs placed in the 
river. 

In this city, the first question in a morning is, 
" Is the water cool ?'* Their convemones are 
carried on in the rivers where the evenmg parties 
are mostly spent in talking about the weather, the 
news, and in smoking. AH the inhabitants of the 
town it is said (an swim, and the children pass 
the greater part of their time in the water. The 
alligator is not dangerous at Cumana, as they are 
seldom seen, and are only of the smallest land j 
the chief fear that the women have whilst bathing 
is from the dolphin, which sometimes comes up the 
river and spouts like the whale. 

The port of Cumana is formed by the gulf of 
Gariaco, and its harbour by the river Manzanares. 
The gulf of Cariaco is thirty-eight miles in length 
and sixty-eight in breadth, with excellent anchoring 
ground ; and the ocean is always smooth and un- 
ruffled from Porto Cabello to the point of Paria ; 
so much so, that the coasting vessels are not 
decked ; the only danger in the port of Cumana 
being a shoal, called Morro Roxo, half a mile in 
breadth and very steep on all sides. 

This city has been repeatedly shook by sub- 
terrene convulsions; and the natives have a tradition 
that the gulf of Cariaco was formed by an earth- 
quake, just before the third voyage of Columbus. 
In 1530, the whole coast was shaken, and the city, , 
then called New Toledo, suffered by having its 
fort at the mouth of the river destroyed ; an im- 
mense rent v(as made in the coast, from which 
asphaltum and water issued. 

These shocks were very frequent towards the 
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end of the l6th century, the sea often rising 
fifteen or twenty fathoms. On* the twenty-first of 
Ocfober, I766, the city was overthrown, and 
numbers of persons perished ; the tremblings of 
the earth continued hourly for fourteen months ; 
but in 1767* the inhabitants incamped in the streets, 
when the shocks only took place once a month ; a 
great drought had happened in I766, but during 
1767, the raifls were so continual, that the harvest 
was very abundant. In this memorable earthquake 
the ground opened and threw out hot water. 

In J 794, they experienced another tremendous 
convulsion, and on the i4th of December, 1797j 
four-fifths of the city were utterly destroyed, the 
earth heaving up with loud subterraneous noises ; 
but the people got into the streets in time, and a 
small number only perished of those who sought 
for refuge in the churches. Half an hour before 
this happened, there was a strong sulphureous 
smell near the castle, and a loud noise under the 
ground; flames were seen to rise from the banks of 
the river, and in several other places. These flames 
are frequently observed near the city on the plains, 
they do not burn the herbage, and issue from no 
apparent crevices, the people calling them the 
soul of the tyrant Aguirra, who took part in a 
revolt against Ursua, governor of Omaguas, and 
styled himself " the traitor." He descended the 
Amazons, and reached the island of Margarita by 
the rivers of Guiana. 

Though so continually exposed to this dreadful 
calamity, the inhabitants of Cumana are in a 
measure insensible to it, as they imagine that it 
never occurs but at particular intervals, and that 
they have always sufficient notice by the state of 
the weather and other occurrences. 

The neighbourhood of Cumana is infested with 
the rattle snake, the coral vipers, centipedes, &c. 

Farms and country-seats adorn the banks of the 
Manzanares ; at a little distance from the city these 
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are beautifully situated, amid groves of cactiis, tama- 
rinds, brazilletoes, the enormous ceiba, palms, &c., 
and the soil is so rich for pasturage, that excellent 
milk and butter are produced. 

Near Cumana the most noted mountains are the 
Cerro or chain of the Brigantin, about eighteen 
miles distant, the highest summit of which has a 
flat top, and is elevated more than 5000 feet above 
the sea, and the sides of this chain are nearly 
perpendicular, the country about it being a mere 
desert. 

The inhabitants of Cumana attempted to cross 
these mountains with a road, but found it im- 
practicable, and the passage to the plains of the 
interior lies over a part of the chain, known by 
the name of the Imposible, over which a new road 
is carrying oii, the present one being very steep. 
This chain is continued to the extremity of the 
gulf of Cariaco, and forms the barrier between it 
and the ocean. 

On the peninsula formed by this gulf are the 
salt works of Araya, which have been successively 
wOiCked by most of the European nations who pos- 
sess colonies in the West Indies. The Dutch were 
however expelled in 1605, when a fort or battery 
was built to prevent their return, and the mere or 
lake which these salt-works consist of, was over- 
flowed by the sea in th e great hurricane in 1726, 
which also destroyed the battery ; but pits or re- 
servoirs have been sinc:e dug, and the sea dyked 
out, ^)o that great quantities of salt are still pro- 
cured. 

Thie consumption of this article in forming ta- 
sajo,, or salted provision, amounts, in Barcelona 
and C^umana, to 9 or 10,()00 fanegas (each 400lbs.) 
annua lly, of which the salt marsh or grounds of 
Araya I, furnish 3000 fanegas, and the sea the rest. 

Tht J Indians use very little salt with their food, 
but tl le Creoles and negroes live almost entirely 
on sallted mea.t and flsh. Salt being a royal 
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monopoly, the revenue derived from Araya is con* 
siderable. 

A small village is established on the peninsula of 
Araya, where the Indians keep large flocks of 
goats. This strip of land was the first place where 
the Spaniards began to found a town ; and it con* 
tains springs and masses of petroleum ; this sub- 
stance existing also on its coasts, atCapedelafirea, 
Funta Soto, and Guararitto. A stream of naptha 
issues from the bed of the sea, near these shores, 
and forms a visible spot, 1000 feet in diameter, 
among the weeds, with which the beach is covered. 

NuEVA Barcelona, the chief town of the pro- 
vince of the same name, is situated in a plain on 
the left bank of the river Neveri, half a league 
distant from the sea, in 10° lO' north latitude, 
and 64^ 47' west longitude; ten leagues by land 
from Cumana. 

This .city was founded in 1636, by Juan de 
Urpin, who had been a canon, doctor, and coun* 
sellor of l^ws in St. Domingo, and a private soldier 
in the fort of Araya ; he gave the name of New 
Catalonia to the province, which was afterwards 
changed to that of the city. It is meanly built, 
though it has a regular appearance ; the streets 
are very dirty in the rainy season, and very dusty 
in the hot weather ; and the immense quantity of 
hogs bred in this place renders the town disgust* 
ingly dirty, from the filth which they spread over 
the footways ; and it was not till the year 1803^ 
that some measures were taken to put a stop to 
this nuisance. 

Barcelona contains one parish church and a con* 
vent of Franciscans, with a population of 14,000 
souls, half whites and half mulattoes and negroes. 

Such is the trade in live and dead cattle in this 
city, that the inhabitants have not turned their at- 
tention to the cultivation of the land, though ex- 
cellently suited tor cotton, cacao, and maize. Bar- 
celona is the emporium for the contraband goods 
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of Trinidad, and from hence they are dispersed 
through all the inland provinces. 

The value of this trade has been computed a1 
400,000 dollars annually. Hides, tallow, oxen^ 
mules, jirked and salted beef, form the great com- 
mercial articles of this port ; this trade is chiefly 
carried on with the Havannah and West India 
Islands. 

In the jurisdiction of Barcelona, which declared 
itself independent in the year 1811, commence 
those immense plains that stretch with those ol 
Caraccas, as far south as the Orinoco. They are 
covered with excellent pasturage, and feed innu- 
merable herds of cattle and mules, which are 
mostly kept on the banks of the rivers. Such im- 
mense quantities were killed before the breaking 
out of the present commotions, that the trade was 
at one time very considerable, the inhabitants of 
Barcelona being noted for their skill in salting 
meat j but just after the first symptoms of this 
struggle, the plains became infested with robbers, 
who deprived the owners of their beasts, and 
greatly lessened the value of the trade. 

The other towns of Cumana are chiefly mis- 
sionary establishments seated near the rivers, and 
on the great plains, the greater part of the country 
being yet in a state of nature. Of these towns 
the principal one is Cumanacoaj twelve leagues dis- 
tant from Cumana, on a plain surrounded with 
lofty mountains, which was founded in lyiTj by 
Domingo Arias, on his return from the Guaripiche 
river, where some Frenchmen had attempted to 
plant a colony ; it was at first called San Baltazar 
de las Arias, but soon lost that appellation, for 
its present one. The climate of this place is mild, 
and even cold, although it is not more than 630 
feet above the sea, owing probably to the abun- 
dance of rain, to the frequency of thick fogs, and 
to being surrounded by humid forests. 

The dry season begins here in the winter sol* 
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stice, and lasts till the vernal equinoic. Light 
showers are frequent in April, May and June ; 
the dry weather again commences, and lasts to 
the end of August, when the winter rains set in, 
which only cease in November; and during thrs 
interval, the country is deluged with water. 

The environs of Cumanacoa are very fertile, 
and are chiefly cultivated with tobacco, with which 
article it supplies the whole province. Indigo is 
also grown here and in this town ; the population 
amounts to about 2300 souls. 

The road from Cumana over the Imposible, 
through the forest, to Cumanacoa, passes by the 
mission of St. Fernando, of the Chayma Indians* 
It is described as highly picturesque. The forest 
consists of trees, whose trunks are of the largest 
dimensions, and which are clasped in every di- 
rection by creeping or parasitical plants, of which 
the lianas reach to the very summits of the trees, 
and pass from one to another, at the height of 
more than a hundred feet, displaying beautiful 
festoons of dark green leaves, intermixed with 
the most fragrant and splendid flowers. Under 
these arcades, which scarcely admit the rays of the 
sun, the traveller proceeds, viewing, at intervals 
only, the deep blue, of the sky. The parrots, 
macaws, and innumerable tribes of birds of the 
most brilliant plumage, are continually hovering 
about, and here the oriole builds his bottle-shaped 
and pendant nest. The screaming of the parrots 
actually drowns the roar of small cataracts which 
here and there fall from the rocky mountains. 

On quitting this forest path to go to St. Fer- 
nando, the country is open for a short space> 
and the road is now lined with the bamboo <m" 
guadua, whose elegant form, agitated by the 
slightest winds, strikes the European traveller with 
the most agreeable sensations. We shall describe 
the village of St. Fernando, as a type of all the 
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Either missioaary settlements^ which are too nume- 
rous to name. 

The huts of the Indians are built of mud or clay, 
strengthened by the stems of the lianas, and are 
disposed into streets, very wide and straight, and 
crossing each other at right angles, the whole ap- 
pearing very neat. The gardens are either in, or at 
a short distance from the village, and each family 
possesses one which they cultivate, together with 
a large plot of ground, common to all, and called 
the conuco, at which the grown-up young men and 
women are obliged to work one hour in the morn- 
ing and one in the evening. In the missions near 
the coast, this conuco is generally an indigo or 
sugar plantation, the profits of which are divided 
by the priest, for the support df the church and 
the village. 

The great square of San Fernando is situated in 
the centre of the village; in it is placed the church, 
the priest's house, and the Casa del Rey, or king's- 
. house, destined for the accommodation of travel- 
lers. The priest governs the people in their spi- 
ritual and temporal affairs, but the parish officers 
are always chosen from among the Indians; a mat- 
ter of necessity, as no whites are to be found in 
these settlements. They have their governor, 
alguazil, mayor and militia officers, and the com- 
pany of archers have their colours^ and perform 
their exercise at stsU^ed periods^ shooting at a mark. 

The villages in which the Europeans or Credes 
are settled, and in which Indians are occa- 
sionally found occupying a dbtinct part, are 
called doctrmaSf and differ entirely from the mis- 
sions. Of these there are many on the side of 
the country nearest the coast, the missions being 
mostly in the interior. 

Near Cumanacoa, is the great mountain called 
Tumiriquiri, where an enormous wall cxf rock mes 
out of the forest, andiaieined on thentestby the 
Cerro de Cuchivano, where the chain is broken 
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by an enormous precipice more than 900 feet in 
width, filled with trees, whose branches are com- 
pletely interlaced with each other. The Rio 
Juagua traverses this crevice, which is the abode of 
the jaguar, or American tiger, of a very formidable 
size, being six feet in length. They carry off 
the horses and cattle in the night from the neigh- 
bouring farms, and are as much dreaded as the most 
ferocious of the feline race are in the East Indies. 
Two immense caverns' open into this precipice, 
from which flames occasionally rush out that may 
be seen in the night at a great distance. 

The great mountain of Tumriquiri is situated 
on the road to Caripe, the chief mission of the 
Chaymas, which passes over the summit of a lower 
part of the chain, which bears the general name of 
the Cocollar. From the summit of this last chain, 
at more than two thousand feet in height, the 
eye wanders over the immense plains which reach 
towards the banks of the Orinoco, in the ravines 
alone of which can be distinguished any trees, and 
these but thinly scattered ; the remainder of the 
surface is covered with an uniform coat of long 
waving grass, intermixed with flowering shrubs. 

From this poitit the traveller ascends towards 
the Tumiriquiri ; the road is partly traversed on 
horseback, but soon becomes too steep and slippery 
for these animals. 

The round summit of the Tumiriquiri iscovered with 
turf, and is elevated more than 4400 feet above the 
ocean. This elevation gradually diminishes towards 
tiie west by a ridge of steep rocks, and is internq)ted 
at the distance of a mile by an immense crevice, 
which descends towards the gulf of Cariaco. Be- 
yond this two enormous peaks arise, the northenh- 
most of which, named the Cvcurucho qflhrniiriquiri, 
is more than 6500 feet in height, surpassing that 
of the Brigantin with which it is connected. These 
peaks are covered with mahogany, javillo, and 
cedar trees, of an enormous size, wJbose shades are 
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frequented by tigers and other wild beasts^ which 
are hunted now and then for the sake of their beau" 
tiful skins. The view from the summit of this 
mountain is very fine; the chain which extends 
from west to east is seen in all its forms; its 
ridges running parallel to each other at short dis- 
tances, form longitudinal valleys, intersected by 
crevices worn by the waters in their passage to 
the Orinoco or the sea. The sea bounds the pros- 
pect on the north, and the immeasurable plains 
form its horizon on the south* The rivers Colo- 
rado and Guaripiche rise in the chain of the Co-. 
collar, and mingle their streams near the east 
coast of Cumana. The Colorado at its mouth is 
very broad, and the Guaripiche more than twenty- 
five fathoms deep ; and between this river and the 
Areo which falls into it, are some springs of petro- 
leum. Beyond Tumiriquiri the road descends the 
mountains towards Caripe, by the mission of San 
Antonio across savannahs strewed with large blocks 
of stone, over a thick forest lying on two steep 
ridges called Los Yepes and Fantasma, into a val- 
ley in which are the missions of San Antonio and 
Qaanaguanaj which are separated by the rivers 
Colorado and Guaripiche. Guanaguana valley is 
divided from that of Caripe, by a ridge called the 
Guchilh de Guanaguana^ which is difficult to pass, 
the path being often only fourteen inches broad and 
extremely slippery, as the slope is covered with grass. 
jy These paths are traversed on mules, whose footing 
. is so sure, that accidents rarely occur. The height 
of the Cuchillo is about 8430 feet, and the de- 
scent to Caripe is by a winding path through a 
forest ; and as the valley is high, the journey is 
short and easy. Here the climate is mild and 
delightful, but in the valley of Guanaguana it is 
hot and unwholesome ; so great is the difference 
which is experienced in this country in passing from 
one side of a mountain to the other. The height of 
the conventof Carijpef in which the missionary monks 
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reside, is 2575 feet above the sea, in 10° K/ 14" 
north-latitude ; and this appears to be the only high 
valley of Cumana, which is well inhabited. 

The convent is seated on a delightful plain, back- 
ed with an immense wall of perpendicular rocks, 
covered with plants ; the ceiba and palms show 
their gigantic and elegant forms, numberless springs 
gush out on every side, and it is diflScult to ima- 
gine a more picturesque spot than that which these 
priests have chosen. The cultivation of the valley 
adds to the natural beauty of the scene, as the gar- 
dens of the Indians are filled with plantains, pa- 
paws, and all the fruit-bearing plants common ta 
the tropical regions. 

The conuco or common plantation contains 
maize, the sugar cane, culinary plants, and coffee 
trees. Near this valley is the cavern of theGua-^ 
charo, three leagues from the convent towards the 
'west. This cave gives its name to the range of 
mountains in which it is situated. The cavern is 

{)ierced in the face of the perpendicular side of the 
ofly Guacharo mountain, the access to its mouth 
being rather difficult, on account of the numerous 
little torrents which cross the valley. Its entrance 
is towards the south, and forms an arch eighty feet 
broad, and seventy-two high, surmounted with- 
rocks, covered by gigantic trees ; festoons of 
creeping plants throw themselves across the chasm, 
and variegate the scene with the beautiful and vivid 
tints of their flowers ; a river issues from the vault ^ 
which continues at the same height as at its en- 
trance for a considerable distance ; and arums, beli- 
conias and palms, follow the banks of the stream for 
thirty or forty paces into the interior. It is not 
necessary to use torches for 430 feet from the 
mouth, as the grotto keeps the same direction, and 
forms but one channel from south-east to north- 
west; when the day-light fails, the hollow mur-. 
muring sound of a vast number of nocturnal birdfif» 
inhabiting the recesses of the cave, maybe distin^ 
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guished ; advancing further by the help of hght» 
the whole rock is seen covered with the nests of 
these birds, which are called Guacharoes, and arc 
of the size of a fowl, with a crooked bill, feather^ 
of a dark bluish grey, mixed with specks of black, 
the head, wings and tail, being studded with large 
white heart-shaped spots edged with black; the 
spread of the wings is three feet and a half; its eye, 
which is blue and small, cannot endure the light of 
day, these birds quitting the cavern only at iiight in 
search of the fruits on which they exist ; their nests 
are seen by fixing a torch at the end of a pole, and 
are generally on the very highest parts of the arch. 

The Indians enter this cave once a year to de- 
stroy the young for the sake of a layer of fat, with 
which the abdomen is covered. These people con- 
struct temporary huts at jthe ijaouth of the cavern, 
and melt the fat in pots of clay, over brushwood 
fires ; this fat is called the butter of the guacharo, 
is transparent, half liquid, without smell, and so 
pure as to keep more than a year without becoming 
rancid ; the monks purchase this oil of the' natives 
for culinary purposes. Notwithstanding this an- 
nual destruction of the birds, their numbers do not 
i^Dsibly diminish, as it is conjectured that other 
^acharoes re-people the grotto from neighbour- 
mgcaves, which are inaccessible to man. 

The river which runs through the cave, is from 
twenty-eight to thirty feet in width, and can be 
tracea into the recesses for a considerable distance, 
the cave preserving its altitude and regular form 
for 1458 feet ; fairer than this tljc river forms a 
small cascade over a hill covered with vegetation ; 
and surrounded with stalactites ; after this ascent 
the grotto contracts its height to forty feet, still pre- 
serving the same dimensions ; here the bottom is 
covered with a black mould on which plants, depo- 
sited accidentally by the .birds, have vegetated ; 
their characters are however so much changed ifiy 
jrant of light und air that it is impossible to recc ^ 
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nise the species. Beyond this spot the cries of the 
birds were so shrill and piercing that no persua- 
sions could induce the Indians to proceed, and 
M. De Humboldt was obliged unwillingly to re- 
turn. ^ 

This subterraneous river is the source of the 
Rio Caripe, which joining the river Santa Maria 
a few leagues distant, is navigable for canoes, and 
falls into the river Areo under the name of Cannq 
de Terezen. 

The forests of this arid of every other part ofCu- 
mana are peopled with numerous tribes of monkeys, 
of which the araguato is the most common and sin- 
gular; it is three feet in height from the top of the 
head to the tail, with a reddish brown bushy coat 
of fur which covers its whole body, being very fine 
on the belly and breast ; its face is of a blackish 
blue, and covered with a delicate wrinkled skin ; 
the beard long, and its eye, voice and gait, de- 
noting melancholy ; when domesticated they have 
not that vivacity which most monkeys are celebrat- 
ed for; on the rains, or any sudden change of 
weather approaching, the howling noises made by 
this creature are beyond conception dismal, and 
add, during a storm, to the horrors of the uninhabit- 
ed wilds in which the traveller finds himself alone, 
and unprotected. 

Near Cumana, at the farther end of the gulf of 
Cariaco, is the little town of Ctirtoco, in the middle 
of a large plain filled with plantations, huts and 
groups of cocoa and palms; on a hill behind this 
town, at some distance, and named Buenavista, 
may be seen the range of mountains which stretch 
towards the east under the names of Sierra de Paria 
and Areo ; from this hill it is said the most exten- 
sive view is to be had which can be seen-on the 
coast of Cumana. 

The town of Cariaco is small and very un- 
hesdthy, owing to the great heat of the climate, 
the humidity arisnig ^m die sornmndiiig j^kuna 
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and the exhalations from the shallow mere or lake 
Campona. 

The number of inhabitants of this town amounted 
in 1800 to 6000, and the population is on the 
increase. Its chief commerce is in cotton of a 
fine quality ; Cumana and Barcelona exported 
18,000 quintals of this article in 1800, of which 
the town of Cariaco furnished six or 7000. Cacao 
is also attended to, but the cultivation of this plant 
does not flourish. The sugar cane has of late 
become an object of much speculation at Cariaco, 
where considerable quantities of it are now grown. 

From Cariaco the gulf stnttches to Cumana, its 
northern shore being naked, dry, and rocky, while 
the south coast is covered the whole way with plant- 
ations of cocoa nut trees ; and between Cumana and 
Cariaco is the small village of MariguitaVy seated 
in the midst of these plantations. 

Eastward of Cariaco the range of mountains 
continue to bend towards the promontory of Paria ; 
they contain in their bosom, a short distance from 
Cariaco a large lake, four or five leagues in diameter, 
called Putacuao, which communicates with the 
river Areo. These mountains are visited only by 
the Indians, and are haunted by the great boa 
serpent. This part of Cumana, as well as all the 
country lying towards the east, is nearly uninhabited 
by Europeans, but a new town has lately been 
founded at Punta de Piedra, opposite Spanish 
harbour in Trinidad; and people are daily forming 
settlements along the coast and in the fertile valleys 
of the interior ; of which, Concepcion del Pao^ forty- 
five leagues south of Barcelona, fifty-five from Cu- 
mana, and twenty-eight south-east of Caraccas, has 
lately been raised to the rank of a city, and contains 
2S00 persons, mostly proprietors of cattle and 
land in the northern plains of the Orinoco. 

The provinces of Barcelona and Cumana contain 
about 100,000 inhabitants, of which the Indians 
compose more them on^-half^ ^,000 thousand in^ 
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habiting New Andalusia alone, without including 
the Guaraounoes of the islands of the Orinoco ; 
and who, as it were, command the mouths of this 
fine river, which extend along the sea-coast for 
more than sixty leagues. These mouths are very 
numerous, but s^ven of them only are navigable. 
The first of these is twelve leagues south of the 
mouth of the Rio Guaripiche, and is called Grande 
Manama. The second is two leagues south-east of 
the first, and is named Canal de Pedemales ; on the 
east of it is the island Guarispa, and three leagues 
south-west is Isla del Soldado, at the south entrance 
of the gulf of Paria ; these two channels are tOa 
shallow for large vessels. 

The third is called Capurcj and is a branch of 
the second, detaching itself about seven leagues 
inland. 

The fourth is Macareo, six leagues south of 
Capure, navigable for schooners and brigs, and 
the principal outlet between Guiana and Trinidad, 
its mouth being opposite Erin river in that island. 

The fifth is called Maruisas^ from the tribe 
which dwell on its shores; it is twelve leagues, 
south of the fourth entrance, but is Kttle fre- 
quented. 

Eighteen leagues farther is a branch of the Ma- 
rtdsaSf which is the sixth mouth, and is navigable 
for small vessels. 

Eight leagues south of this is the Boca de hs 
NamoSy or grand mouth of the Orinoco, which is^ 
navigable for large ships. 

The rivers of Cumana and Barcelona which fall 
into the Caribbean sea, beginning, from the west 
are chiefly, the Unare^ which bounds the pro- 
vinces of Venezuela and Barcelona. It is navi- 
gable for six leagues from the sea, as far as the 
village of San Antonio de Clarinas. Its whole 
course from the mountains is about thirty leagues, 
from south to north; the small river I'pire joins thia 
last at about halt* its course from the interior. 
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The next river eastward of any consequence is 
the Neveri^ on which Barcelona is built. The 
Indian name of the stream is Enipricuar ; it is 
infested with crocodiles,, but by means of this river 
which rises in the mountains of the interior, the 
port of Barcelona carries on its trade in cattle 
and skins. 

The animals are brought from the plains behind 
the mountains by three days* journey, so easy is 
the road, whilst -it requires eight or nine days to 
reach Cumana by a similar route, on account of 
the steepness of the. Brigantin and Iroposible; this 
has greatly facilitated commercial speculation, and 
will one day render New Barcelona an important 
place. 

In 1800, eight thousand mules were embarked 
at Barcelona for the West India Islands, and it is 
computed that the plains of the government of 
Caraccas furnished annually 30,000 of these animals 
to the Spanish, English, and French islands. Bar- 
celona has been lately fortified, by having a small 
fort erected on an eminence on the right bank of 
the Neveri, about 400 feet above the sea. But 
this is commanded on the south by a niore lofty 
hill. The distance by sea between Cumana and 
Barcelona is twelve leagues, but by land con- 
siderably more, and over a most difficult road. 

At Cumana, the river Manzanares, which is only 
navigable for canoes beyond the town, is noted 
only for having its shores lined with the most 
fruitful plantations. Beyond Cumana, the moun- 
tains approach so near the coast, that they leave no 
room for any streams of importance to now ; aild 
therefore proceeding round the point of Paria, and 
verging towards the Orinoco, the next river we find, 
of any consequence, is the Gnarijpiche which flows 
into the Atlantic by a broad mouth just above the 
first estuary of the Orinoco ; this river rises in the 
interior as has been before mentioned. 

Of the rivars which join the Orinoca and flow 
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through-the plains of Cumana, the MamOs the Poo, 
and the Suara are the largest ; and on the banks 
of these are some newly erected settlements. 



PROtlNCES OF VENEZUELA AND CORO. 

The government of Venezuela comprehends 
Venezuela, or Caraccas Proper and Coro. 

It is bounded on the north by the Caribbean 
sea ; east by Barcelona ^ west by Maracaybo and 
Varinas ; and south by the great plains of Varinas, 
and the Orinoco. 

This extensive government was named Vene- 
zuela from the towns inhabited by Indians which 
were seen by the Spaniards on the lake Maracay- 
bo, having a resemblance to Venice. 

In 1801 the population of Venezuela, including 
Varinas, amounted to 500,000 persons. 

The soil of Venezuela is fertile, and yields in 
abundance all the products of the West Indies, 
besides many others, which those islands do not 
possess. Its most noted commercial article is 
cacao, which is inferior to none in the America^ ; 
vanilla, maize, indigo, cotton, sugar, tobacco and 
coffee, are a few of the richest objects of cul- 
tivation ; wild cochineal, dyewoods, medicinal drugs, 
gums, resins, balsams, sarsaparilla, sassafras, liquo- 
rice, squills, storax, cassia and aloes, here find 
that climate the most favourable to their growth ; 
and the immense plains in the interior feed multi- 
tudes of cattle, horses and mules, and in the valleys 
and mountains, sheep and deer are numerous. 
All kinds of game are found in this country, the 
rivers of which also abound with fish. 

The climate of Venezuela is modified according 
to the situation of its districts in the mountains, on 
the coast or on the plains ; on the coast and in the 
plains a scorching heat prevails, accompanied iri 
the latter with deitKges of rain. In the mountain 
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valleys the air is in general pure and mild» and in 
some elevated parts even cold. * 

These mountains, which form a part of the great 
branch extending from the west to the gulf of Pa- 
ria, divide the lands of the coast from the plains 
of the valley of the Orinoco. Their' surface is rent 
in every direction by the force of subterraneous 
convulsions ; it is on these mountains that the cli-^ 
mate is so singularly altered that a traveller may 
observe the fruits of the tropics luxuriating at a 
short distance from those of Europe. To the south 
of this chain the Llanos or plains, which stretch to 
the Orinoco are inhabited solely by herds of cattle 
tended by mulattoes, who are as nearly in a state^ 
of nature as the beasts they guard. 

On the plains of Venezuela, the rainy seasoa 
commences in April, and continues till November. 
The rains fiall ottener in the morning than in the 
evening, and on an average generally occupy three 
hours of each day ; during which period, the plains 
nearest the rivers are converted into lakes of im- 
mense extent. 

For about a century after this country was sub- 
dued by the Spaniards, all their thoughts were 
turned towards its mineral productions, and the 
pearl fishery on its coasts. But being disappointed 
in their expectations of finding immense riches, 
from these sources, they at last turned their atten- 
tion to the cultivation of the soil. They first planted 
cacao trees, and so abundant were the profits 
which this labour yielded, that cacao alone occu*. 
pied their fields till a very late period. About the- 
year I774 indigo plantations appeared, and im-« 
mense plains, hitherto desert, were soon coveredt 
with this plant, which was speedily followed by 
cotton, sugar, tobacco, coffee, .&c., but notwith-»^ 
standing the aptitude of the soil, and thq genial^ 
nature of the climate, agriculture still languishes ixk 
these fine regions^ part^ from want of enterp^sci^ 
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Bird active industry, and partly from a too great 
-confidence in the prolific nature of the soil. 

Besides the articles before mentioned, the 
forests of Venezuela produce every species of tim- 
ber fit for the purposes of the joiner, the cabinet- 
maker, the carpenter, or the shipwright. Gedar is 
used for their door-posts, window-frames, tables, 
&c. Black, red, and yellow ebony are common. 
Mahogany, brasiletto, and all sorts of ornamental 
woods are abundant, so much so that the work- 
man would be puzzled in his choice of the finest ; 
but the immense forests which overspread the 
chain of mountains, remain unexplored, and con- 
tinue to be the receptacles of ferocious animals and 
venomous reptiles. 

The lakes of Venezuela are not numerous, for 
we<»n hardly give that appellation to the sheets of 
water produced by the periodical swell of the Ori- 
noco, or the rairis, and which are generally without 
any depth j the lake of Valencia has been already 
descritNed. 

The riva'sof Venezuela are more numerous than 
in any other part of Spanish America. Every 
valley has its stream, and though many of them 
are not of sufficient size to be nav^able, yet all 
afford ample supplies of water to irrigate the plant- 
ations on their banks. The principal of ^hese, 
which run from the mountains of Caraccas and 
Coro into the Caribbean sea, are the Guiges, To- 
cuyoy AroOf Yaracuy^ and the Tuy. 

The Gtuges falls into that sea sixteen leagues 
west of the city of Coro ; the Tocuyo discharges 
its waters twenty-five leagues east of the Guiges or 
Gaigues; its source is fifteen leagues south of the 
town of Carora, at the distance of nearly one hun- 
dred miles from the ocean ; and it is navigable as 
far as the village of Banagua, at the distance of forty/ 
leagues from its mouth; its banks furnishing 
abundance of timber of the largest size, and fit 
for every kind of building. The Aroa rises in the 
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tnountains, westof the town of StFelipe, and en« 
ters the ocean near Burburata bay. The Yaracuy 
is another river which enters the Caribbean aea, 
near the latter ; and the Tuy discharges itself into 
the sea, thirty leagues east of La Guayra ; it rises 
in the mountains of St. Pedro, ten leagues from 
tlie capital, and being joined by the Guayra^ 
becomes navigable, and serves to transport the 
produce of the cultivated plains orvalleys of Aragoa, 
Tacata, Cua, Sabana, Ocumara, Santa Lucia and 
Santa Teresa, through which it passes, and which 
particularly abound in cacao of the best quality. 

rhe rivers which rise on the southern side 
of the chain, and flow to the Orinoco, are tiie 
Gtiarico, which receives some of the branches 
of the Apure^ and then following a course 
parallel to that river, enters the Orinoco a short 
distance eastward of it. The islands formed by 
the junctions of the Apure and Gruarico arc three 
in number; the first, near the town of St Fernando 
de Apure, is called Ish de Blanco ; the second, 
which is very large, and is north of the Indian town 
of Santa Barbara, is name Isla del Apurito ; and 
the third, which is between the mouths of the Gua- 
rico and Apure, is the Isla de las Garzitas. The 
Guarico, which is a very fine river, is joined near 
its confluence with the Orinoco, by the Rio Man- 
capra, which flows through the plains of Calabozo. 
Tihelgiianei theCacMvamojZnd several others which 
fertilise the vast uninhabited plains of the Orinoco, 
flow into that river west of the junction of the great 
Apure. Most of these swell in the month of April, 
and continue to overflow their banks during three 
or four months, covering the low lands in their 
neigbourhood; they abound in alligators and fiisih. 
The Portughtiesa, which is formed by the union of 
the two rivers, the Pao and the BarqtusimetOf 
flows through the greater part of Venezuela, and 
joins the Apure forty miles north-we$t of its 
mouth. 
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Commerce. — The relation of the commercial 
undertakings of these provinces will necessarily 
comprehend those of all the governments of 
C^raccas, the produce of each being nearly the 
same. 

The settlement of the Dutch at Cura9oa, in 
1684, first roused the inhabitants of Caraccas to 
exert their minds in agricultural pursuits : cacao 
and hides were soon exported in sufficient quantities 
to answqr the purposes of carrying on an exchange 
trade with the Dutch for such articles of European 
produce as were necessary to the colonists of Vene- 
zuela. This trade became so brisk, that the mother 
country thought it time to interfere ; edicts were 
issued to suppress it, and two vessels were freighted 
from Spain with merchandise for the colony, for 
which enormous duties were charged : the Dutch 
according;Iy commenced a contraband trade, and 
so greati^ undersold the Spanish merchants, that 
they were left, until I7OO, in quiet possession of 
the traffic. From I7OO to I7SO, the merchants 
of Spain endeavoured to revive their speculations, 
but the activity of the Hollanders was so great, 
that they were undersold in every article ; at this 
period^ the annual produce of the Caraccas in 
cacao alone was 65,000 quintals (of 1600 ounces 
to each quintal) ; the exports through the royal 
custom houses amounted to 21,000, so that the 
Dutch received the remaining 44,000 quintals in 
their smuggling vessels* The court of Madrid 
viewing this decrease of its revenues, resolved to 
put a stop to the intercourse of the foreigners by 
forcible methods, and confiscations of property, 
fines and punishments were inflicted on eveiy per- 
son discovered engaging in commerce with the 
Dutch. Notwithstanding these measures, the 
contraband trade still continued, and the means 
taken not being found to answer the proposed end, 
it was at last suggested that a company should be 
created to monopolize the wh(de export ana import 
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trade of the captain-generalship. This was accdrd* 
ingly done, and such was the vigilance of the 
members of this company, that the unlawful trade 
was soon destroyed, and they succeeded by their 
constant supplies^ and by purchasing every article 
which could be turned to account, in giving com- 
plete satisfaction to the colonies. In 1742, this 
mercantile body, known by the appellation of the 
Caraccas and Guipuscoa Company, obtained an 
exclusive grant of the monopoly of the trade ; but 
in consequence of the discontent which this con- 
cession raised in the minds of the colonists, & 
board was appointed, composed of an equal number 
of members of the company and of planters, the 
governor-general being president ; this board was 
to regulate the prices at which the planters and 
company should respectively exchange their mer- 
chandise, at the same time permitting the cacao, 
growers to export one-sixth of their cacao to Spain, 
on their own account in the company's ships. . To 
prevent all irregular supply, ten armed vessels were 
built, carrying 86 guns and 518 men, and 102 men 
were equipped on shore, to guard the harbours* 

Immense warehouses were constructed at the 
different ports, and advances of money without 
interest were made to the cultivators. Flourishing 
villages arose in every direction, and the land was 
converted from immense marshes and forests to 
smiling plantations. In 1735, 65,000 quintals of 
cacao were only exported, whilst in 1763, the 
amount of this article increased to 110,650 
quintals. Cattle multiplied rapidly in the vast 
plains on the south, and hides were added to the 
other objects of the export trade. From this time 
the duties paid at the various custom houses, was 
so great, that Caraccas was no longer supplied with 
remittances from Mexico, to defray the expences 
of its government. But with all these advantages, 
which lasted only a short time, the directors of tha 
company assuAied powers foreign to the intentions ^ 
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under which their grant was conferred, they be- 
came corrupt ; and such was the state of the trade 
from the abuses they daily committed, that, in 1778, 
the court of Madrid opened the ports of Vene- 
zuela and Spain reciprocally to each other. New 
regulations were adopted, and the trade of the colony 
gradually increased till 1796, when it experienced 
a check from the operations of the maritime war- 
fare so vigorously carried on by Great Britain at 
that period. At present it is not in a very flou- 
rishing state, owing to the dreadful struggle which 
has existed between the mother country and her 
colonies. 

Capital. — The capital of Venezuela is Caraccas, 
which is also the metropolis of the captain- 
generalship, and has already been described. Coro 
is the principal place of the province of that name, 
and is situated in 1 1"* north-latitude, and 72° 30' west- 
longitude, on an isthmus which divides the gulf of 
Venezuela or Maracaybo, from the Caribbean sea : 
it was founded in 1527, and was the second settle* 
ment made by Europeans on this coast. y^ 

Coro was considered, for a long while, the capital 
of Venezuela, till in 1576, when the governor trans- 
ferred his residence to Leon de Caraccas, since 
which time no person c£ high rank, excepting the 
bishop, remains at Coro. 

This city is placed on a dry sandy plain, covered 
with Indian figs or plants of the cactus family; it 
is supplied with fruit and vegetables from some 
fertile plains three leagues distant. 

The inhabitants, who amount to 10,000, are in 
general not rich, possessing little activity or enter- 
prise; manyof them pride themselves, on account 
of being descended from the conquerors of the 
country. Some trade is carried on among them 
with the West India islands in mules, hides, goats, 
coarse pottery ware, cheese, &c. which are all 
brought from the interior. Their chief comraer- 
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cial relations are with Curafoa, from which island, 
they are distant only a day's sail. 

Coro contains but few negroes, as the laborious 
work is performed by the Indians who inhabit 
the suburbs. Such is the scarcity of water, that 
the city is supplied from a distance of two miles, 
by means of mules and asses, laden with that ne- 
cessary aliment. 

The streets of Coro are regular, but the houses 
ar^ mean, and the city is not paved, its public 
buildings being a church, and a small convent of 
Franciscans. The locsA government is lodged in 
a council, of which the commandant of the place 
is president. 

Its port lies open from north to north-east and 
neither its accommodations, nor the commodities it 
trades in, are sufficient to render it a place of much 
resort. 

The peninsula, which lies to the north of Goro, 
is called Paragoana, and the isthmus is about a 
league in width, from which the peninsula stretches 
from south-west to north-west for twenty leagues. 
It is inhabited by people of colour and Indians, who 
breed great quantities of cattle on it, which they 
9hip off clandestindy to Cura9oa, that island being 
supplied from this place with meat and vegetables, 
by open boats, which cross over daily. 

Coro is 80 leagues west of Caraccas, 65 north 
of Maracaybo, and 33 north-west of Barquisimeto. 

The next place of note in the government of Ve- 
nezuela, is Porto Cofre/Zo, OrPuertoCkibelh, SOleagues 
north-east of Caraccas, in 10° 20' north latitude, 
and ^9" 1 1' west longitude. It lies in a fine harbour, 
in the Golfo Triste, near Cura9Qa, to the neighbour- 
hood of which island it owes its importance. 

Burburata, a village and harbour, a league to the 
east of Porto Cavelio, was originally the port of 
Venezuela, and was fovaded for that purpose in 
1^49. 'The harboiiriil^Pueito Cabello, being well 
adaf^t^d far cari^rin^^n a al»ntraband trade with Bur- 



bannta, its shores w^rd socm settled hf ^eMiei^ 
and many Dutch smugglei^ erected huts liiere. 
Such was the boldness and enterprising spirit of 
these people, that all the efforts of the Spal^iardii 
were unable to check them, and they continued 
their unlawful trade under the eyes of the local 
authorities. When the Gtiipuscoa company ob- 
tained their final charter, they ejected the most 
troublesome of these people by forces built a town, 
a wharf, and forts for its defence ; and th^ isdso 
j^i^Med immense warehouses, some of which still 
remain. 

The site of this town was a small peninsuliE^ the 
neck of which was' almost under water ; this 
isthmus was cut through, a canal formed, md the 
town detached from the suburbs. 

The exterior buildings are by far the most mt- 
merous^ they are however built very irr^ularlyy 
and the idand town is chielSy occupied by tne 
forts and warehouses ; the commmodeation be» 
tween the two being by a bridge over the canal, 
at the end of which is placed a gate that ia^ at* 
ways closed at night. 

The population of thk town amounts* to about 
8000, their sole employment being nayigtitiQa 
and commerce, and their principal connectiott is 
with the continental harbours and the islimda. 
About 60 vessels are employed in the coasting', and; 
four or five in the European trade; It is the 
place of resort for ships requiring repair, and some 
vessels are built here; and it may also be said 
^o be the entrepdt of eastern Vene2:uela. 

The'climate is very hot and unhealthy, which 
prevents its becoming a place of importancci 

Puerto Cabello is suppued with water by canals 
from a river a league to the west, and distributed 
to the puUic in cisterns, built at proper distances^ 

It has one parish church near the harbour, and 
two hoajnt^s, one for the soldiers, and one for 
■■■•»«.■ 
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private persons; and the local authority is vested 
in the hands of the commandant. 

This place was attacked by the English in 1743, 
but they lost many men, and were obliged to re- 
linquish the undertaking. 

Porto Cavello is 30 leagues from La Guayra 
by sea, 48 by land, from Caraccas, following the 
road through the towns of Valencia, Maracay, Tul- 
mero, Victoria and San Pedro. 

Carora, an inland town, in 10"* north latitude, 
lying on the Morera river, is 110 miles north-east 
of Gibraltar, on the lake Maracaybo, and contains 
a population of 6200 souls, resembling in its com- 
merce, inhabitants, &c. — • 

TocuyOy a large town, in 9** S5' north latitude, 
and 70° 20' west longitude, seated in a fine valley 
between two ranges of high mountains. The city 
of Tocuyo is very regular^ built, the streets being 
all wide and straight, containing a church, chapel 
and two monasteries. 

In this city, the climate is very fine and whole- 
some, owing to the vicinity of high mountains, but 
the air is occasionally cold. The inhabitants who 
amount tp 10,200, are in general artizans, traders, 
graziers, and agriculturists. 

The wheat of Tocuyo is reckoned the best in 
the province, and furnishes flour to many towns 
of the interior. Manufactories of woollens s^re 
also established, in which coverlids, blankets, 
&c., are made, and sent to Maracaybo, and even as 
far as Carthagena. Tanneries and taweries supply 
work to a great part of the inhabitants, who work 
up as much of the raw materials as they can find 
hands to do, and export the rest. Salt from the 
salt ponds of Coro affords a lucrative article of 
trafiic to the merchants of this town. Tocuyo is 
90 leagues south-west of Caraccas, and 20 north of 
Truxillo. • 

Guanara, on a river of the same name, that 
flows into the Portughuesa, which furnishes the 
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inhabitants with excellent water, and fertilizes the 
land by its overflowings ; on the western parts of 
this stream, the country is very fruitful ; and on 
the south and east are the immense plains of 
Varinas. 

The chief wealth of the people of Guanara con- 
sists in cattle, of which they possess immense 
herds. They supply the provinces of Caraccas 
with vast numbers of oxen and mules, and export 
their surplus by Coro, Puerto-Cavello, or Guiana. 

This city consists of a number of streets dis- 
posed in an uniform aiid regular manner, and the 
houses, though not sumptuous, are well bidlt. 
The church is large, handsome, and much adorned, 
and there is a very good hospital. The image of 
Nuestra Senora de Comoroto, which is supposed 
to have a particular virtue, attracts a great con- 
course of devotees from the neighbouring pro- 
vinces, and renders Guanara a lively place ; it iu 
93 leagues south-west of Caraccas, in 8** 14' north 
latitude, and 69** 54** west longitude. 

JBarqzdsimetOt which contains a population of 
11,300 souls, is situated in 8"* 55' north latitude, 
and 66"* 55' west longitude ; 120 miles west-south- 
west of Caraccas, 450 north-north-east of Santa 
Fe, 45 north-north-east of Tocuyo, 80 miles south 
of Valencia, and 175 north-west of Calaboza, 
on a small river of the same name, which joins 
the Portughuesa. It was founded in 1552, after 
the surrounding country had been reduced, and 
is one of the oldest cities of Venezuela; being 
placed on a plain at such an elevation, that it 
enjoys every cool breeze from the river, and owing 
to this happy situation, the great heat of the 
climate becomes supportable. The north-east 
winds are the most constant, and whenever these 
do not blow, the thermometer rises to 82** and 84** 
of Fahrenheit. 

The inhabitants pasture the plains with herds of 
cattle, and find this a lucrative occupation, and an 
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easy method of making use of their time ; but they 
also cultivate the valleys, which produce cacao of . 
an excellent quality, owing to the periodical over- 
flowing of the stream ; and the sides of the moun- 
tains are now planted with coffee-trees, which only 
require a little more care to be of the purest 
quality. The houses of Barquisimeto are well 
builty and the streets are on a wide, regular, and 
good plan. Its church is a handsome structure, 
and the luxury of its ornaments, as well as the 
general aspect of the city, show the ease and af- 
fluence in which the inhabitants, who are mostly 
Europeans and their descendants, live. 

The city is governed by a lieutenant-governor, 
and common council. 

Victoria is situated on the road leading from 
Caraccas to Puerto Cavello, six leagues east of 
Tulmero. It was founded by the missionaries, 
and for *a long time consisted wholly of Indians, 
till the fruitfiil nature of the valley of Aragoa 
drew a number of whites to it The lands were 
soon cultivated, and Victoria was covered with 
houses instead of huts. 

The principal ornament of this place is a hand- 
some church, so large that it might well be termed 
a cathedral; the number of inhabitants of the 
town is about 8000. 

Tuhnero is another town in the same fertile val- 
ley at six leagues distance west of the latter, and 
tWQ ftem Maracay. This town ismoderA, well 
tmilt» and the residence of a number of tobacco, 
coffee, indigo, caoao, &c., planters, but has been pe- 
culiarly the abode of the ameers appointed to the ad-r 
ministration of the tdiacco farm ; it is embellished 
with a handsome church and neat private buildings, 
and is governed by a lieutenant; a vicar also resides 
here, for the direction of ecclesiastical affiurs. 

The population is about 8000 souls. 

Maracogtf foorty miles south-west of Caraccas, is 
also seated in the same nek vale of Aragoa, and is 
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a beautiful new town famous for the excellefit cho- 
colate made in its neighbourhood. The inhabitants 
who are mostly descendants of Biscayan Spaniards, 
have been computed to amount to 8500, who cul- 
tivate indigo, cacao, cotton, coffee and grain. 

Valencia in 10** 9' north latitude, and 68^25' 
west longitude, sixteen miles south-west of Carac- 
cas^ was founded in consequence of Faxardo, one 
of the conquerors having neatly praised the sur- 
rounding country ; it was &st built by Villacinda 
in 1555^ with the view of establishing a port near 
the capital ; but Alonzo Dias Moreno afterwards 
preferred a scite more distant from lake Tacarigua 
(now Valencia), atid he accordingly removed the 
colony half a league west of the lake to a beautiful 
plain, where the air was pure and the soil fertile. 

The population of this city is said to be al^out 
8000 souls, mostly Creoles, of good families, with 
some Biscayans and Canarians; the streets are, 
wide and well paved, and the houses built like those 
of Caraccas, but not of stone. This town has a 
beautiful square, in which the church, a very pretty 
structure, stands. In 1802 another church was 
built and dedicated to Nuestra Senora de la Cande* 
laria ; and the Friuidscans have a monastery which 
has also a neat church. 

The inhabitants were formerly noted for their 
indolence, but have lately become active and in^ 
dustrious, and the situation of the place is peculi- 
arly favourable for trade, being separated from 
Puerto Cavello by onlv ten leagues of good road* 
Every commodity landed at that port for the c6n» 
sumption of* the provinces of the. interior passes 
{hrough Valencia, which necessarily causes much 
traffic. The adjacent country produces eveiy sort of 
provisionandfruitsin greatabundance, andtheplainft 
feed immense herds of cattle, with dieep, horses 
and mules, so that its markets are well supplied. 
Near it is the lake of Valendaii which has been de- 
scribed already. 

£ 4f 
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Valencia, with the towns of Victoria and Barqui- 
simeto, suffered very much from the earthquake 
which overthrew Caraccas, LaGuayra, Meridaand 
the villages of San Felipe and Maiqueta, on the 26th 
of March, 1812. 

Ocumara, though only a village, is celebrated for 
having a very fine port, the entrance to which has a 
battery for eight pieces of cannon. Ocumara is 
iive leagues east of Porto Gabello ; the port is ex- 
cellent and well sheltered, with fine moorings. The 
village is about a league distant from the anchor- 
ing place on a small river of the same name, which, 
after fertilizing a fine valley, enters the sea at the 
foot of the fort. Between this bay and La Gu^yra 
are the bays of C^rom, Puerto j La Cruz, Los Are- 
cifes and Catia, and between Ocumara, or Seinega 
de Ocumara are the bays of TuriamOj Burburata, 
and ParanegOf from all of which the inhabitants of 
the coasts export their produce to La Guayra, 
Porto Cavello, or the West Indies, as each of these 
afibrd fine anchoring places for vessels. In the bay 
of Burburata there is a vilh^ge, formerly a place of 
consequence, but principally of note for the num- 
ber of mules which it exports. 

San Carlos was formerly a missionary village, 
which owes its present beauty to the luxuriancy of 
the surrounding country ; it is twenty-eight leagues 
south^south-west of Valencia, in 9"* 20' north lati- 
tude ; the climate is very iot, but owing to the 
prevalence of the north-east wind it i^ much ame- 
liorated. The inhabitants amount to 5^00, com- 
posed of Spaniards from the Canaries, and Creoles, 
and are engaged in rearing cattle, horses and mules> 
which form their chief riches; the quality of the 
soil is so good that it gives an exquisite flavour to 
the fruits, particularly to its oranges, which are ce- 
lebrated throughout the province* 

Indigo and coffee are the chief articles cultivated 
at San Carlos, and the town is large, handsome, and 
well laid onU 
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Arawra on the shore of the river Acarigua is 
north-north-east of TruxiUo, in a fertile country, 
wh^re numerous herds of cattle are reared, and 
cotton and coffee are cultivated ; this town, which 
was, till lately, a missionary village, contains a fine 
square, a handsome church, and several streets of 
well built houses. 

Calaboso was also a mission untii lately ; it was 
formed into a town for the sake of those Spanish 
owners who wished to be near their cattle which 
roam on the vast plains of the same name. 

It is situated between the rivers Guarico and 
Orituco, which unite their waters four or five 
leagues below the town, and then flow into the 
Apure. 

The number of inhabitants in this new town is 
4800, and it has 116 settlements in its jurisdiction, 
containing 1186 free Indians, iJlOO people of 
colour, and 943 slaves. It is fifty-two leagues 
south of Caraccas, and about the same distance 
from the Orinoco, in 8° 40' north latitude. 

San Juan del Pao is also inhabited by the pro- 
prietors of the cattle on the plains, and consists of 
a church and several handsome streets on th^ Pao, 
which runs into the Orinoco. It contains 5400 
souls, and is fifty leagues south-west of Caraccas, 
in 9° 20' north latitude. 

. San Lids de Cura, in 9"* 45' north latitude, twen- 
tyrtwo leagues south-west of Caraccas, and eight 
leagues south-east of Lake Valencia, possesses 4000 
inhabitants, and a miraculous image of the Virgin, 
to which vQtaries are constantly flocking. 

St Sebastian de los Reyes in 9° 54' north latitude, 
twenty-eight leagues south-south-west of Caraccas, 
and in a hot climate, contains S500 souls. 

St Felipe or Cocorota^ in a very fertile soil, 
where cacao, indigo, coffee, cotton and sugar are 
cultivated, contains 6800 inhabitants, and is wdl 
built. It stands in 10° 15' north latitude, 50 leagues 
west of Caraccas, 15 leagues north-west of Valen- 
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cia, and seven leagues north-west of Nirgua^ whicft 
place was built in the early periods of th^ conquest, 
on account of its mines ; but it is now in a decaying 
state, and is inhabited only by Sambos, or the race 
springing from the Indians and negroes } their 
number amounts to 3300. This town is in 10"^ 
south latitude, 48 leagues west of Caraccas. 

Besides the above, there are several other smaller 
towns, and sonle very large villages in this govern- 
ment, which are too numerous to describe. 

The country (^Vene^ela is not famous for mines 
of gold or silver, though some gold has occasion- 
fldly been found in the streams, which rush fircnn 
the mountains $ the p®arl fisheiy of its coasts will 
be described in treating of the island of Margarita. 



TH^ FROrmCE OF MARJOdTBO. 

Maracatbo, or Maracaibo, sunrounds the lake 
of the same name. It is bounded oti the west by 
Santa Marta, in New Granada ; on the east by 
Coro and Venezuela ; on the north by Santa Marta, 
and the gulf of Maracaybo ; and on the south by 
Merida and Santa Marta. Owing to the great ex- 
tent of the lake, this province extends but a short 
distance inland to the east and west, its length 
beinp about 100 leagues. 

The soil of Maracaybo is unfi*uitful on the 
banks of the lake. The east shore is dry and un* 
healthy, and on the west i^ore the land does not 
begin to be fertile for more than twenty-five 
leagues south of the city. South of the lake the 
country may vie with tne richest lands of South 
America. 

In this province the populaticm is estimated at 
about 100,000 souls. 

It was from the Indian towns built on posts of iron 
wood on the l^e of Maracaybo that the Spaniards 
gave the country the name of Venezuela, or Little 
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Venice. This country 'was loi^ unknown after 
the conquest. Ampues, who was governor at 
Coro» had engaged ail the neighbouring nations cf 
Indians, by his conciliatory measures, to swear 
allegiance to Spain, when, in 15^8, Alfinger and 
Sailler, who had been sent, with 400 followers, to 
assume the government, under the authority of 
the company of the Welsers, landed at Coro* Un- 
fortunately iin: the Indians, they dispossessed Am« 
pues of his government, and hegsai to search in 
every direction round the lakeibr gold; finding that 
their hopes of suddenly acquiring riches from this 
source were not likely to be realised, Alfinger 
took%be resolution of penetrating into the interior^ 
to pillage the Indian towns, and make prisoners 
of as m^D^ as he could, in order to sell thdm for 
slaves. Txie Indian villages about the lake were 
soon destroyed; carnage and havoc spread around) 
the natives were sold to the merchants from the 
islands, and the whole province was a scene of 
horror and devastation. Alfinger did not long 
survive this inhuman conduct, he met his fate in 
a valley, six leagues from Pamplona, in Merida, 
the natives killing him there in a skirmish in l^dl. 

Two other German agents succeeded him, and 
continued the same barbarous conduct toward^ the 
Indians, which coiiling to the knowledge of the 
king of Spain, tbey were formally dispossessed: 
but it is asserted that the traces of the crimes they 
committed are visible to this day. Four villaget 
of Maracaybo were all that escaped, and are yet 
standing, the iron wood on which they are founded 
becoming like a mass of ' stone from the petrifying 
quality of the water. These villages are situated 
on the east part of the lake, at unequal distances 
from each other, and have a church, which is also 
built in the water on piles, and to which the inha* 
bitants of all the villages resort 

. Several small rivers empty themselves into this 
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lake : but as the country is uninhabited, excepting 
by Indians, and immediately on the shores, no- 
thing is known with accuracy concerning them, 
the savage Goahiros from La Hacha preventing 
all access on the western side, and keeping the 
settlers continually in alarm. 

The lake is navigable for vessels of any burden, 
but this advantage is sometimes rendered useless 
by a dangerous sand-bank across the narrow en- 
trance, on which vessels drawing twelve feet water 
will occasionally ground. 

Near the borders of the lake, on the west, are 
the only parts of this province which are culti- 
vated, where, notwithstanding the heat of ttfe cli- 
mate, and the insalubrity of the air, some whites 
have fixed their habitations to cultivate cacao, and 
other plants. These settlers are much scattered, 
and have a chapel placed in the centre, to which 
they all occasionally resort. 

The climate of the province is in general hot 
and unhealthy, excepting in the southern parts 
which border on the snowy mountains of Merida. 
. Its chief town is the city of Maracayboy in 
north latitude 10° aOVand west longitude 71^ 46'^ 
on the western side of the narrow or strait which 
leads into the lake at about six leagues from the 
sea, on a sandy soil, and in a dry hot climate: In 
July and August the air is so heated, that it seems 
as if it issued from a furnace : but the most usual 
preventative for the ill effects of this abominable 
climate is constant bathing in the lake. Thunder- 
storms, hurricanes, and earthquakes, are common 
in this country. 

The city is built with some taste, but disfigured 
by having most of its houses covered with reeds. The 
principal part of the town is on the shore of a small 
gulf, a league in length, which extends towards 
the broad part of the lake on the south, and the 
other part is built on the neck to the north. 
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where the lake is only three leagues in width. 
The place where the town begins is named Mara- 
caybo Point; that where the gulf commences 
Aricta Point j opposite to which is Point Sta. 
Lucia. ' 

Maracaybo was founded in 1571 by Alonzo 
Pacheco, an inhabitant of Truxillo, who gave it 
the name of New Zamora. ft contains one pa- 
rish church, a chapel of .ease» and a convent of 
Franciscans and is supplied with water from the 
lake, which at times is brackish near this place, 
when the. strong breezes, especially in March, 
impregnate it with ^alt from the spray of the sea. 

The population ^consists of about 24,000 persons, 
owing to the number of emigrants who fled hither 
from St. Domingo. The great families, or people 
of rank, are about thirty. The whites, or Euro- 
peans and Creoles, apply themselves to agriculture, 
commerce, the fisheries and navigation, and live 
very comfortably. The slaves and freemen are 
composed of negroes and mulattoes, who exercise 
all the laborious trades and handicrafts, and the 
nuniber of slaves is about 5000. 

The best schooners which sail on the Spanish 
'Main are built at this city, which possesses pecu- 
liar advantages for ship-building. Though the 
air is so hot, and the land so arid, yet the natives 
enjoy a good state of health, and live to an old age, 
owing, most probably, to the custom of frequent 
ablutions, as the children may be said to live in 
the water, and most of the people pass their time 
in navigating the lake. The young people are 
celebrated for their wit and ingenuity: but the 
charge of a want of probity in their dealings with 
strangers is brought against these people. The 
females are sprightly and modest, and are ex- 
tremely fond of music ; the notes of the harp re- 
sounding through the streets of an evening. The 
great object of veneration at Maracaybo is an ipiage 
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of the VirgiPi denominated Ciuquinqaira^ the name 
of a village in New Giranada, from whence she 
/ was brought. • 
l/ A temple was dedicated to her worship in 158G, 
and immediately a fountain rose up under the altar 
where she was placed ; miraculous virtues were 
communicated to its waters, and this image has 
procured a lasting reputation in the surrounding 
country. 

The marines of the lake invoke this holy shrine 
in all their undertakings, and it is placed in 
the chapel of ease of St. Juan de Dios. Three 
forts protect the harbour of Maracaybo. This place 
was plundered by Michael de Basco, apd Francis 
Lolonois, in I667, when they sailed up the gulf of 
Venezuda, with eight ships and 660 men; they 
entered the strait, stormed and took the fort of 
La Barra which defended it, and putting to death 
the garrison consisting of 250 men» they then ad- 
vanced to Maracaybo y on their arrival there, the 
inhabitants abandoned the city, and removed their 
most valuable goods. 

Here they remained a fortnight revelling in 
drunkenness and debauch^y, and then proceeded 
to Gibraltar, which the people of Maracaybo had 
newly fortified; after a severe contest, this place 
was also taken, but proved a barren triumph, 
which so exasperated the Buccaneers, that they set 
fire to the place, and threatened Maracaybo with 
the same fate; the poor inhabitants collected as 
much property as they could, and ransomed the 
city, but not before it had been* gutted of every 
thing. 

Soon afler this, Henry Morgan a Welsh adven- 
turer attacked Porto Bello, and succeeding in his 
expedition, fitted out in 1669> a fleet of fifteen 
vessels^ manned with 960 men, with which he 
sailed to Maracaybo, silenced the fort of the Strait, 
reached the city, and found it deserted j but fol- 
lowing the people to the woods, he discovered 



thciir tF<^Si«9 J be tb^n sailed t9 Gibraltajr» wbich 
was desolate ; vfhik 'engaged io torturing the peo^ 
pie be had made prisoners, in order to make them 
produce their hidden treasures, be learnt that ^ 
three Spanish men of war, had arrived at the en« 
trance of the lake* Summoning all the impudence 
be was master of, Morgan sent an order to t^ 
commander of the vessels to ransom the city. The 
iinswer was, as might be expected, a denial, and dyU 
rection to surrender himself immediately ; to this 
he replied, that if the admiral would not allow him 
to ^ass, be would find means to do so ; accordinglv 
dividing bis plunder among bis vessels, that each 
migbt have a share to defeuQ, b6 sent a fire-ship into 
the enemy's fleet, and havijtig burnt two, and cap- 
tured a third ship, he made a show of landing men 
to attack the fort, which being thus put off its guard, 
Morgan passed the bar with his whole armament, 
without sustaining the slightest damage. 

Maracaybo is tl^e seat of the governor of the 
province, who enjoys ib^ same salary, and ex* 
ercises the same authtrity as the governor of 
Cumana. This district was at one time under the 
jurisdiction of the governor of Merida* but since 
that prpvinqe has been annexed to the viceroydty 
of New Granada, and since the province of Van- 
nas has been formed out orpart of Veneeuela and 
part of MaraQaybp, the latter has been made a dis- 
tinct government. 

On the east side of Maracaybo I^ke are several 
small towns, pf which Para^, Li^ Barhacqas, 
Gibrattor^ and Sm P^«^o, are the most consider- 
able places. 

Pgra^ is eighty miles south of CorO, and is a 
small place on the banks of the lake. 

Las Barbacoasis situated a short distance farther 
south, and seventy-five miles south of Goro. 

Gi^4/ftir,inl0^4' north latitude, and^° 36' west 
longitude, is IQQ miles south-easJt of Maracaybo, 
and on the eastern banks of the lake ; it is a very 
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old towti, famous for the production of a particular 
sort of tobacco, called tobacco* of Maracaybo, from 
which the best sort of snufi^ vulgarly called Mac- 
cabaw, is made. 

The country in the vicinity of this town is well 
watered with rivers, and consequently grows ex- 
cellent cacao. Cedars of immense size are found 
in its woods, but |:he climate is yery hot and in- 
salubrious, especially during the rainy season, 
when the merchants and planters retire to Mara^ 
caybo or Merida. 

San Pedro is a short distance south of Gibraltar, 
and also on . the banks of the lake. The other 
places being mere villages, or scattered plantations, 
are not worth mentioning. 

TruxiUo^ on the confines of Merida, in 8° 40' 
north latitude, twenty leagues north of Merida, 
105 south-west of Caraccas, and thirty west of 
Guanara, is in a country producing sugar, cacao, 
indigo, coffee, &c., and in which wheat is culti- 
vated in great abundance, and forms the chief 
artide of the commerce •f the inhabitants, who 
also catry the above fruits, sweetmeats, cheese, 
woollens, &c. to Maracaybo, by means of the lake, 
which is only twenty-five leagues distant, but the 
route to which lies across the desert and unhealthy 
plains of Llonay. 

The inhabitants of Truxillo are an active and 
an industrious race, and at present amount to 
7600 souls, though the city, which is one of the 
oldest on the contiifent, y^^as formerly also one of the 
best peopled, until it was destroyed and sacked by 
Francis Gramont, the Buccaneer, who, in I678, 
traversed the province of Venezuela, with a small 
band of followers, attracted by the riches of this 
place. 

The scite of Truxillo is between two mountains, 
and it contains a good parish church, a chapel of 
ease, two monasteries, a convent of Dominican nuns, 
and an hospital. 
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PROVINCE OF VARINAS. 



Varinas, the next province of Caraccas, divides 
the territories of this government from those 
of the kingdom of New Granada. 

It is bounded on the north by the provinces of 
Maracaybo and Venezuela, east by the plains of 
Caraccas and the Orinoco, west by Merida and 
New Granada, and south by Juan de Los Llanos, 
or Casanare. 

This province was formed in the year I787, by 
separating the southern districts of Venezuela and 
Maracaybo, when it was also constituted a distinct 
government. The chief has the title of governor, 
and his functions are the same as those of Cumana 
and Maracaybo, in t|>e civil, military and eccle- 
siastical departments. 

In order to defend this new province, a militia 
was raised in 1803, and a garrison allotted to the 
city of Varinas, consisting of seventy-seven men. 
The chief products of this extensive' country are 
tobacco, well known in the European markets, 
and cattle, sugar, coffee, cotton, indigo ; and all 
the fruits of the torrid zone, find here a soil 
adapted to each ; and their qualities are unrivalled. 

The commodities of Varinas are exported chiefly 
by water to Guiana ; the place of embarkation be- 
ing at a spot called Tocunos, five leagues below the 
city. 

The most remarkable features of this country are 
the extensive plains; of which it is mostly cpm- 
posed, and which are covered with a luxuriant 
herbage, feeding innumerable herds of cattle, flocks 
of sheep, and droves of mules and horses ; these are 
either used in the province, or exported by means 
of the Great Orinoco. 

Varinas is intersected by numerous large and 
navigable rivers, which occasionally inundate and 
fertiHze its plains. Of these, the Apure, the PortU'- 
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giiesa^ the GtcanariiOt the Boconoj Guanapalo^ the 
AraucUy the CapanaparOf the Sinaruco, and the 
Meta, are the most noted. 

The Apure rises in one of the ridges that diverge 
ftom the eastern branch of the Andes in New 
Granada, in the province of Santa F6 ; its length 
is 170 le^uesi or which forty are from iiorth-east 
to south-east, and the rest from west to east, where 
it joins th6 Orinoco by a number of mouths, after 
having received many very fine rivers, which will 
one day serve to render the carrying on of the 
trade from the eastern district of New Granada, 
and the countries bordering on the Atlantic 
extremely easy. These rivers are the Tinaco, 
San CarhSf Cqjeda, Agua Blanca, Acarigua, Arey- 
artWy Hospicia, Abaria^ Porttcguesa, Guanare, Tu- 
capidOf Bocono, Masparro^^ La Yiicd, the Santo 
Domingo, Pagtiat/, Timados, &c,, which all come 
either from the mountains of Granada, or those 
of Venezuela, and mingle their waters with the 
Apure, in the immense plains of Varinas. 

The Santo Domingo, and Portuguesa, are the 
largest of these streams, almost the whole of which 
unite above Santiago, and form a great body of 
water, which enters the Apure twelve leagues be- 
low that place, and twenty lea^ies north of the 
Orinoco. This immense quantity of water gives 
such an impulse to the Apure, that it forces the 
Orinoco before it for the space of four miles, 
although the latter river is there a league in width. 
The shock of the meeting of these two noble rivers 
iis so ^eat, that it occasions a great agitation in 
the middle of the Orinoco, forming dreiadful eddies 
and whirlpools, iitMrhich the mqi^t dextrous Indians 
shudder. For the apace of three leagues after the 
stream of the greater river has regaihecf its force, 
the waters of the Apure are still distinguiishable 
by tl»elr bright and crystal appearatice, ^er which 
they are lost in the muddy current of the Orinoco. 
The exportation of cattle by way of Guiana takes 



place along the banks of these two rivers, on ac- 
ccaint of uie excellent pasturage which they every 
where afford. All the traders of the eastern 
portion of Caraccas, are induced by the easy 
means of conveyance afforded by so many eon- 
fluent streams, to send their coffee, cotton and 
indigo to Guiana, instead of sending them on th^ 
backs of mules to Caraccas, or Porto Cavello, and 
travelling SOO miles in a comitry often almost im« 
passable, from the inundations of the rivers. 

The Arduca is a river nearly as large as the 
Apure, and which rises in the mountains of Santa 
Fe, a short distance south of the sources of the 
latter, with which it holds a parallel course, through 
a country inundated by the Apure, and communi- 
cates with it near the Orinoco by several branches 
before it enters that river, thus forming some large 
and fertile islands. 

The Rio Capanaparo rises in the marshy Countnr 
south of the Arauca, and enters the Orinoco, south 
of the latter river by two mouths, at some dis- 
tance from each other. 

South of this is another named the Sinamca, 
which also rises in the marshes, and receives an 
accession to its waters from the overflowings of 
the Apure and the Arauca, entering the Orinoco 
•bet^en the Capanaparo and the Meta. 

The Meta is a noble river, which rises in the 
mountain ridge opposite to Santa F6 de Bogota, 
and flowing through the province of Juan de los 
Llanos, and the district of Casanare, it twelves 
many other large rivers, and enters the Orinoco, 
thirty league below the cataracts of Ature, and 
125 leagues from Santo Tom^ of Guiana. The 
Meta receives the Pachiquiaro, the Upia^ the 
CravOf and the Pauto in Juan de los Llanos, and 
the AriporOf the Chire, and the C(Vk3inare (a fine 
river into which flow several others) in the pro- 
vinee or district of Casanare.. The Meta also 
recdveir several smaller streams in Varinas, and 
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seems destined to form vast commercial relations 
between the kingdom of New Granada and the go- 
vernment of Caraccas. » 

When the annual fleet of galleons was put a 
stop to, the government issued orders that all the in- 
tenor produce olF New Granada should be carried 
to Carthagena, and forbid every article, excepting 
coarse cottons and flour to be exported by way of 
the Meta, which considerably retarded the pro* 
^ess of the settlers in Varinas, the Llanos, and 
Guiana, and put a stop to the cultivation of many 
articles too bulky to be carried over such bad roads 
as those which descend to^the Magdalena and the 
Cauca. 

The banks of the Meta are inhabited chiefly by 
Indies, of which the Gtuihibos tribe occupies the 
country near the Orinoco ; and in Juan de los Lla- 
nos, the missionary villages, are very numerous on 
both banks of the stream. 

The capitiU of Varinas is the city of Varinas in 
T *0' north latitude, and 100 leagues south-east 
of Caraccas. It is a neat little place in a tolerable 
climate, with one chiH^ch, and an hospital. Its inha- 
bitants amount to about 6000, the governor of 
the province residing here. 

The other towns of most consequence are San 
Jaywe^ St. Fernando de Jpure, and San Antonio. 
SL Jayme is situated on the west bank of the Por- 
tuguesa, above its junction with the Guanaparo and 
the Apure in y^SO' north latitude on a sand hill. The 
town IS so environed with water for three months, 
that the inhabitants cannot leave their houses 
but in canoes ) it is seventy-five leagues south of 
Caraccas. 

• St. Fenka$ido dffApure is erected on the south 
bank of the Apure, near its junction with the Por- 
tuguesa. This to^n is well buOt, in a hot but 
healthy climate, apd contains about 6000 inhabi- 
tants, whose occupation consists in rearing mules 
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and cattle, and their property is in large commons, 
lying south of the city. 

San Antonio is situated on the north bank of the 
Apure, just above where it divides itself into 
several branches to join the Arauca, in abdut T SC 
north latitude, with a village called Bancolargo on 
the opposite bank of the river. South of this town 
and between the Capanaparp and the Sinaruco, 
the country is inhabited by tribes of wild and in- 
dependent Indians, who allo^ no settlements to 
be ]:nade among them. 

The whole province of Varinas on its western 
and northern parts is covered with farms and small 
villages, mostly situated on the banks of the 
different rivers. 

A ro^d leads from the plains of Calobozo, in Ve- 
nezuela, through St. Fernando de Apura, and 
across the rivers to the junction of the Meta with 
the Orinoco. ^ 

This province has lately become the scene of 
contests between the Spanish troops and the in- 
surgents \ particularly in the vicinity of the Apure. 

PROVINCE OF GUIANA f OR, SPANISH GUIANA. 

This immense province extends from the fron- 
tiers of Juan de los Llanos and Quixos, in New 
Granada to the frontiers of British, French and 
Portuguese Guiana. It is bounded on the north by 
the Orinoco and the plains of Cumana, Barcelona, 
and Caraccas ; on the east by unknown lands be- 
tween the settlements of the English and French ; 
west by the Orinoco and the provinces of New 
Granada ; Aid south by the Portuguese pos- 
sessions. 

It has been computed to be 1000 leagues in cir- 
cumference j but this vast extent' is inhabited chiefly 
by warlike and savage tribes of Indians, who forbid 
aU access into the interior. The population of 
those partly which are occupied by the Spaniards, 
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their descendants, atid the mission Indians, is com* 
puted at 34,000, this population being confined 
mostly to the banks of trie Orinoco. 

The precise boundaries of this country cannot 
be laid down ^ on the west it is said to extend to the 
western mouth of the river Yapura, proceeding 
thence almost due north. On the east it has, from 
Caipe Nassau, a shore of thirty leagues to the moutli 
of the Orinoco J thence along that river to the Rio 
Fortuguesa, an extent of more than 400 leagues. 
The Portuguese territories on the south, were for- 
merlv bounded by a line passing under the equa- 
tor, out they have since acquired more settlements 
to the north in the western parts of Guiana. 

The population of Spanish Guiana is thus divi- 
ded ; 19,^^ Indians, under the care of mission- 
aries i 8000 Creoles, mulattoes, &c. scattered in 
the settlements, and the remainder in the capital j 
the villages being mor^ frequent at from fifty leagues 
from the Atlantic to about ISO up the Onnoco. 

Guiana is subdivided into IJpper and Lower 
Gxuana, the capital being the pdint of separation. 
The most southern fort of the Spaniards is that of 
San Carlos, or the Rio Negro, in 1*" 53' north lati- 
tude. 

Upper Quiam conaprehends all the country west 
of the Caroni river; few plantations are seen there, 
though the soil is rich beyond imagination. Lower 
Guiana is east of the Caroni, or In the space 
bounded by the sea on the east, the Orinoco on 
the north, the Caroni on the west, and the Esse- 
quibo on the . south ; than which, a more fertile 
soil cannot be found, watered by numerous rivers, 
i^hose periodic overflowings deposit asiime as pro- 
lific as the Nile ; but this fine distri^ is nearly a 
waste, harbouring anthropophagical tribes, of whom 
the Caribs are the imost formidable, as well as san- 
gmmry. 

The riches of the few Spaniards and Creoles 
settled in this province, consists in cattle, of 
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whjich the ^i^^ipnary Franciscans alon^ pp^&is 
mor^ ti^aq 150j000 head, 

Thq trade of (ruiana consists entirely in the ^^^ 
port of cs^tde ^nd mules, with some tobacco, cpt- 
tQp, s^nd indigo, and in 1803 they had thirty-four 
smp,U vessels employed in trading to Trinidad an4 
(he neighbouring Spanish ports. 

In tne history of the discovery of Guiana much 
obscurity prevail^ ; but Martin Silva, in 1568, pb« 
tained 9 patent to conquer some tribes to the wef;t* 
ward of the present limits. After penetrating 
through Venezuela, his people deserted him ; when 
he returned to Spain, and collected new follower^* 
Silva then attempted to cross the country from th^ 
coast between the Maranon and Orinoco, but he 
and his followers were slain and devoured by thie 
Garibs, The missionaries, Pizarro's brother, an4 
Diego Ordaz, also attempted to enter and explore 
(juiana, but were all frustrated by the patives. 

Sir Walter Raleigh also twice tried to reach thi^ 
pretepded city of Manoa, or El Dorado, which is 
supposed to |iave been situated in lake Parim?, an4 
whose streets were paved with gold; which m^f*? 
vellous story had most probably its origin iq ai) 
Indian village, built on an island whose soil con* 
tained mica, which glittering, and appearing 
splendid in the sunshine, deceived the adventurers 
wjio had observed it. 

In later times the Spaniards have endeavoured 
to conquer these regions, but have always been 
unsuccessful ; one of them has had the courage to 
cross the greater jjart of the country in the dre^s 
of an Indian ; and from his researches, the direction 
of the ranges of mountains has been ascertained. 
Huinboldt, also contrived to go a great distance 
4ong the chain of the cataracts, but was prevented 
from exploring the sources oftheOrinoco and the ce- 
lebrated lake of Parima by the Gtmyecas^ arace of In^ 
(dianswhp, though of very diminutivestaturf^ display 
the utmoi^t courage and activity in ^efendin^ then: 

F 4 
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possessions. These people resist all persuasion to 
become the converts of the monks who had visited 
their frontiers, and equally defy the armed force 
which generally accompanies these priests. 

The rivers flowing through Guiana, which are 
best known, are, the Orinoco, into which, on the 
north, the Caroni, the Aruyi the Caura^ and 
several smaller ones empty themselves; on the west 
the SuapurCy the SippapUy &c., join thiat stream, 
while on the south the Gtuwiarei the Ynritta and 
the Atabapo also add to the magnificence of its 
course. The Rio Negro also flows through a part 
of Guiana, and forms, by means of the Cassiqiuarii 
a junction between the Maranon and the Orinoco, 
thus constituting Guiana an immense island de- 
tached in every direction by a broad expanse of 
water from the continent of South America. 

The Yapura and the Uapes run through the 
southern or continental parts of this province, and, 
join the Maranon. 

Many large rivers issue from, or rise near lake 
Parima and the interior ; of which Rio Branco and 
the Siaba are the most noted, but as the lake 
itself^ and all the surrounding countfy are as un- 
known as the internal parts of Africa, it will be 
useless to repeat names that . are gathered from 
maps, often imaginary, and generally erroneous. 

The capital of Guiana is Santo Tome, or Angos- 
tttta, (the strait, so called, because situated in a 
narrow part of the Orinoco ;) it was originally 
built in 1586, nearer4he sea, at the distance of 
fifty leagues from the mouth of the river, but 
having suffered successively from the invasions of 
the English, French and Dutch, it was removed, 
in 1764, to its present scite, ninety leagues from 
the Atlantic, on the right bank of the river, at the 
foot of a small mountain. Opposite the city is a 
village and fortress on the left bank of the Orinoco. 

This place was built for the defence of the pas- 
sage of the Strait, and is called Port Rafael. Be- 
tween this port and the city is the island Del 
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Medio, a low rocky islet, covered during the 
floods. The channel lies between this shoal and 
the town, the river being 200 feet broad at low water. 
Santo Tome is the seat of government, the bishop 
and governor of Guiana residing in it, but its 
buildings are said to be mean, and its appearance 
unworthy of a better title than that of a large 
village. 

The other towns of Guiana are also no better thati 
villages, and it has many forts near the Portuguese 
boundaries. 



ISLAND OF MARGARITA. 

This island, which is about thirty leagues in 
circumference, forms a government separate from 
that of Cumana, on whose shores it lies, and de- 
pendant on th^ captain-general of Caraccas. It 
lies in north latitude 10° 56', and in 64 and 65 de- 
grees west longitude. 

It was first discovered by Columbus in 1498. 
The pearls found on the coasts r of this and the 
neighbouring isle of Cubagua, soon rendered it 
famous,, and the fishery was carried on at the ex- 

1)ence of vast numbers of Indians who lost their 
ives in the undertaking. 

The possession of Margarita is an object of some 
consequence to the Spaniards, as it is separated 
from the continent by a straight only eight leagues 
wide, and to windward of all the best ports of Ga- 
raccas. It forms the channel thropgh which all vessels 
coming from Europe, or windward, to Cumana, Bar- 
celona and La Guayra, must pass, though it is not 
navigable in its whole breadth, the rocky island 
Coche between it and. the continent, leaving only 
a narrow pass of two leagues, but which is seldom 
dangerous, owing to the general calmness that 
reigns in this part of the Caribbean sea. 
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In this island there are only three ports, Pam- 
vatar on the east-south-east ; Pueblo de la Mar, a 
league to leeward of the preceding, and Pueblo del 
^QVte on the north side. 

The population of Margarita has been estimated 
at 14,000 persons, consisting of 5500 whites, 
SOOO Guayqueria Indians, and 6500 Castes. The 
pearl fishery formerly constituted their principal 
occupation, and is still attended to by the Indians, 
whp also t^ke members of turtles and fish, the latter 
of which they salt and export. They fabricate 
cotton stockings, and hammocks of a very superior 
quality. Fowls, turkeys, and all kinds of poultry 
are exported to the continent by the lower classes, 
and the island is celebrated for its beautiful parrots 
and other curious birds, which are so much es- 
teemed that scarcely any trading vessel leaves the 
place without carrying away some of them. Along 
the coast of Margarita the land is in gener^ 
rocky and very steep, but the interior is fertile, 
producing maize and fruits, and covered with 
groves ; its climate, though very hot, is wholesome, 
the greatest inconvenience experienced by the in- 
habitants being a want of good fresh water. 

The capital of this government is the city of 
Asunciortf situated in the centre of the island, .and 
which, excepting its being the chief place, is other- 
wise unimportant. 

This island has lately been the sc^ne of some 
sanguinary actions between the insurgents and the 
Spanish troops under General Morillo; the latter 
having been defeated in a severe battle, was ob- 
liged to retire to the adjacent continent. The 
chief scene of these operations was near the port of 
Pampatar. 
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VICEROYALTY OF PERU. 



The viceroyalty of Peru is far from being the 
largest, or the richest of the Spanish American 
governments, as since the dismemberment of seve- 
ral of its most important provinces it has become of 
very little comparative importance ; to its name is 
however attached the most interesting recollections, 
and as the empire of its Incas was formerly the 
most renowned, the history of its conquest the most 
extraordinary, and its ancient splendour the great- 
est, we have judged it proper to place the general 
outline of the most important historical relations 
regarding ancient and modern South Ameripa, with 
the particular description of those of Peru, 



BOUNDARIES AND EXTENT. 

Pehu is bounded on the north by the southern 
provinces of Quito, Maynas, Jaen de Bracamaros, 
and Guayaquil j on the west by the Pacific Ocean ; 
on the east, by the Portuguese possessions, and the 
provinces of Buenos Ayres ; and on the ^outh, by 
the government of Chili and the vicerpyalty of I^ 
Plata. It was formerly the most extensive kingdom 
of South America, but in the year 1718 the pro- 
vinces of Quito in the north, as far as the nver 
Tumbez, were annexed to the government of New 
(jrranada, and in 1778, Potosi, and several other 
of it9 richest distripts on the east were annexed to 
the viceroyalty of Buenos Ayres ; its present px- 
tent is therefore from the Rio Tumbez, in 3° 30' 
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south latitude, to the chain of Vilcanota, in 15*^ 
south latitude, or 690 geographical miles, while 
along its coast this length may be prolonged to 875 
more ; its medial breadth, not including the Pam- 
pas del Sacramento, is nearly eighty, so that its 
area may be estimated at 33,6*30 square leagues, or 
according to Humboldt, only at 30,000. 

Its eastern settlements bound on Colonna, or tlie 
land of the Missions, the Pampas del Sacramento, 
and the savage nations of the Pajonal, a vast steppe 
covered with long grass. 



POLITICAL AND TERRITORIAL DIVISIONS AND 
GOVERNMENT. 

Peru is divided into seven intendancies,. viz. 
Truxillo, Tarma, Huancavelica, Lima, Guamanga, 
Arequipaand Cuzco, each of which is governed by 
anintendant, nominated by the viceroy, a noble- 
man of the highest rank, who is sent from Spain, 
and whose appointment is one of the first conse- 
quence in Spanish America. 

The population of Peru may be estimated at 
1,300,000, of which 130,000 are whites, 240,000, 
• mestizoes, and the remainder Indians and negroes, 
the latter of whom are in very small numbers. 

The missionary lands to the east have not been 
included in this statement; of them we shall have 
y- occasion to speak hereafter. 
^ In Peru the revenue is derived from the duties on 
imports, exports, gold, feilver, tobacco, liquors, the 
capitation tax on the Indians, taxes on the clergy, 
&c. It is said to amount to 1,083,000/. annually, 
and it remits, in prosperous times, to Spain for the 
royal coffers, 216,600/., to Panama, 70,000/., to 
Valdivia in Chili, 3750/., and to the island of Chiloe 
a similar sum to defray the expences of their several 
administrations. The net revenue of the colony. 
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after defraying these situados, or remittances, does 
not amount to more than is sufficient to settle the 
expenses of its own internal govern ment. 

The salary of the viceroy is 12,600/. a small 
sum, but which is assisted by the monopoly of cer- 
tain maijufactures, by grants, and by the colonial 
situations and titles he can confer. 

Peru is the seat of two royal audiences, that of 
Lima and that of Cuzco. The audience of Lima 
was established in -1543, and is composed of a re- 
gent, eight oidores or judges, four alcaldes, and 
two fiscals, the viceroy being president. It is divi- 
ded into three chambers, and is the superior court 
of appeal for the whole government. The royal 
treasury is the next great office of state, composed 
of the viceroy, the regent of the council, the dean 
of the tribunal of accounts, and other officers, and 
the revenue appeals are determined by the tribunal 
of accounts. 

Commerce. — The commerce of Peru is important, 
and on account of the number of fine ports along 
its coast, it may be styled the maritime province of 
the South American states. 

The trade ftows through three channels ; by the 
straits of Magellan from Europe, through the 
No!th Pacific from India and Mexico, or Guati- 
mala ; and through the interior with the southern 
provinces of Chili and Buenos Ayres. Since the 
trade was unshackled in 1778, its exports and im- 
ports have doubled, and the principal branch 
of its commerce is that carried on round Cape 
Horn. ^ 

The exports of Peru are chiefly gold; silver, 
brandies, ^ugar, pimento^ cinchona, salt, vicuna 
wool, coarse woollens, and other trifling manu- 
factures. 

Its imports are European goods, linens, cottons, 
woollens, silks, iron, hardware, superfine cloths, 
mercury, wax, paper, glass, medicines, wines, 
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liqueurs, books and furniture : from Buenos Ayres 
it receives Paraguay tea, live stock and provisions, 
and from the other internal provinces, coca leaf, 
indigo, tallow, cacao, timber, cordage, pitch and 
copper. 

Chili also supplies Lima with grain and fruits 
in immense quantities, and salted meat, soiqp, wine, 
copper, safiron, &c. 

The ports of Peru which are most frequented, 
are those named Arica, Ud^ Iquique, and Quilca, 
in the intendancy of Arequipa, and Pisco, on the 
south of Lima; Chancay and Guacho in Lima ; and 
Guanchaco, Pacasmayo, and Payta, in Truxillo, on 
the north. 

With the southern ports, the trade is in wine, 
brandy, iron, dried fruits, copper, tin, lead, &c. ; 
with the northern, in wool, cotton, leiather, choco- 
late, rice and salted fish^ 

To the Rio de la Plata, the exports are maize, 
sugar, brandy, pimento, indigo and woollens ; 
these exports are said to amount to 2,000,000 
dollars annually, and* the imports from that go- 
vernment, to 860,000, consisting in mules, sheep, 
hams, tallow, wool, coca leaf, Paraguay tea and 
tin ; and 20,000 mules arrive annually from Tu- 
cuman, for the service of the Peruvian mines. 
A great trade is also carried on with Guay- 
aquil and Guatimala, but with Panama it is almost 
nothing. 

From the Philippine islands, muslins, tea, and 
other East Indian goods, are imported, amount- 
ing to 270,230 dollars annually, in return for 
about 2,790,000, exported to Asia, in silver and 
gold. 

The produce of the mines of Peru, including 
those 01 Chili, is about 1,730,000/. annually, whilst 
the value of European goods imported, is nearly 
2,492,000£ in the same period ; and the value of 
the agricultural produce exported, of Peru, and 
Chili, is 86(),000/. 
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In this country the population is much scat- 
tered, and composed of castis who have the greatest 
distrust of eacri other, the Indians being the most 
numerous, and leading a life of indolence and 
apathy ; the natural resources of this fine region 
are unheeded; and its commerce, far from being 
restricted by the government,, suffers only from the 
inactivity of its inhabitants. 

Mines. — The mines, which in general are very 
rich, are very ill worked, and oftett abandoned 
from trivial causes ; and the quicksilver necessary 
to obtain the metal from the ore, is procured 
in insufficient quantities, no exertions being 
made to clear the mines of that valuable sub- 
stance, which exists in the greatest profusion in 
the country. 

The mines which produce the greatest quantity 
of valuable metals, arethose ofLauricocha^ in the pro- 
vince of Tarma, commotily called the mines of Pasco 
in the Cerro de Bombon, or high-table-land, in which 
is the small lake De los Reyes, to the south of 
the Cerro de Yauricocha; those of Gualgayoc^ 
or Chota^ in Truxillo, and the mines of Huan- 
tajaya. 

The mines of Pasco were discovered by Huari 
Capac, an Indian, in 1630; they alone furnish 
two millions of piastres annually, and are at an 
elevation of more than 13,000 feet above the level 
of the sea ; the metalliferous bed appears near the 
surface, the shafls being not more than from 90 to 
400 feet in dtpth ; water then makes its appearance, 
and causes great expence in clearing it. The bed 
is 1.0,747 feet long, and 7217 feet in breadth, 
and would produce, if worked by steam, as much 
as Guanaxuato in Mexico; its average annual pro- 
duce is however 131,260 lbs. troy. 

Gualgayoc and Micuipampa, commonly called 
Chota^ were discovered in 1771> by Don Rodri- 
guez de Ocano a European ; but in the time of the 
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incas, the Peruvians worked some silver vein, near 
the present town of Micuipampa. 

Immense wealth has been discovered at Fuen- 
testiana^ at Coniolache and Pampa de Navar ; at 
the last of which, wherever the turf is moved, for 
more than half a square league, sulphuretted and 
native silver, in filanjents, are found adhering to 
the roots of the grasses, and it is also occasionally 
discovered in large masses. 

All the mines in the partido of Chota^ compre- 
hended under the name of Gualgayoc^ have fur- 
nished the provincial treasury of* Truxillo, with 
44,095/A^. troy of silver annually ; these minerals 
are richer than those of Potosi, and are discovered 
mostly at the height of 13,385 feet. 

The mines of Hiumtajaya are surrounded with 
beds of rock salt, and are celebrated for the quan- 
tity x)f native masses of silver they produce. They 
are situated in the partido of Arica, near the 
small port of Yquique, in a desart destitute of 
water, and furnish an annual supply of from 42 to 
5^,000/^5. troy. Two masses, which were dis- 
covered here lately, weighed, one two, and the 
other eight quintals. 

Gold was formerly procured by the incas in the 
plains of Curimayo^ north-east of the city of Caxa- 
marca, at more than 11, 154 feet above the sea. It has 
also been extracted from the right bank of the Rio 
de Micuipampa, between Cerro de San Jose^ and the 
plain calW Choropampa, or the Plain of Shells ; 
so named, on account of a vast qua^jfity of petri- 
fied sea shells, found there, at the absolute height 
of more than 13,123 feet. 

At present, the Peruviail gold comes partly 
from Pataz and Htdlies, in Tarrha, and is extracted 
from veins of quartz, traversing primitive rock, 
and partly from washings established on the banks 
of the Mar anon Alto^ in Chachapoyas. 

Cobalt, antimony, coal and salt, exist in this 
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country ; but as they are, with the exception of 
the latter, chiefly found in the mountain regions, 
the high price of carriage prevents their useful 
qualities from being brought into general use. 

The coinage of gold and silver in the royal 
mint of Lima, between 1791 and 1801, amounted 
to 5,466,000/. or 1,113,000 joer amium ; of which 
3450 marcs were gold, and 570,000 silver. 

The number of gold mines and washings worked 
in Peru is about 70, and the number of silver 
mines 680, which includes all the different 
works on the same spot. Of quicksilver, four 
mines exist, with four of copper^ and twelve of 
lead. 

Emeralds and other precious stones are found in 
this country, with obsidian, and the stone of the 
incas, a marcasite capable of the highest polish. 

Climate^ Features, ^c — The climate of Peru is 
singularly various. The mountains which extend 
on the west side of America, cause a division of 
this country into three distinct parts, the maritime 
valleys, the barren summits, and the plains or up- 
lands between "the ridges. The chain of the -^ 
Andes, " ah-esting the clouds, which dissolve on 
the mountain districts into rain and vapours, ac- 
companied with storms of thunder and lightning, 
whilst between 5** and 15*^ south latitude, on the 
coast, rain is unknown, and the dry winds from 
the Antarctic constantly pervade this region, from 
the desert of Atacama to the gulf of Guayaquil, a 
distance of 400 leagues. In this tract, the houses 
are covered only with mats, sprinkled with ^ ashes, 
to absorb the night dews, and the soil, being 
moistened only by these dews, is rather sandy and 
barren. 

On the uplands vegetation flourishes, and to the . 
h«ght of 10,000 feet, the Sierra or High Peru, 
enjoys a climate composed of a mixture of jper- 
petual spring and autumn. Beyond 14,000 feet, 
the Sierra is covered with eternal snows, and 
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consequently an everlasting winter reigns in its 
neighbourhood. 

The cultivation of these different tracts is little 
attended to ; along the coast, desarts of thirty or 
forty leagues in extent are frequent ; and the im- 
mense forests which cover the maritime plains, 
prove that the inhabitants are not numerous ; these 
forests contain acacias, mangle trees, arborescent 
brooms and ferns, aloes, and other succulent 
plants, cedars, cotton or ceiba trees of gigantic 
growth, many kinds of ebony, and other useful 
woods, ten or twelve species of palms, and the 
maria, an enormous tree iised in ship building. 
These forests are thickest at the distance of seven 
or eight leagues from the coast, and the trees then 
become covered with parasitical plants, which reach 
to their very top, mixing their beautiful and lively 
flowers with the dark green foliage, so peculiar to 
the tropics. « 

In the forests and in the plains of the coast, are 
found the cabbage palm, the cocoa nut, the ^ao 
nut, the cotton shrub, the pine apple, canna^Smo- 
mum, turmeric, plantain, sugar cane, . &c., on the 
sides of the Andes, and in its great plains, are the 
precious cinchona, coffee tree, the cardana allio^ 
dora, a large tree, whose leaves and wood emit an 
odour resembling garlic. Twenty-four species of 
pepper, five or six of capsicum, and several of po- 
ti^, tobacco and jalap exist in Peru, and the 

green and hot houses of Europe owe most of their 
eautiful flowers and plants to this country. 
The llama, the guanuco, the vicuna, and the al- 
paco, or the different species of American camel, 
Snd their native dimate in the cold districts oi^ 
Peru } the jaguar, the cougar or puma, and several 
other wild animals, inhabit the thick forests; while 
the elk, the Ant-bear, deer, monkeys, the great black 
beftr of the Andes, and armadillos, &c.v are 
very numerous. The woods abound in ifpearuti&l 
btrds, the rivers m fidi a&d alligators, wd niameroin 
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tribes of reptiles infest the warm districts of the 
coast, in which venomous insects are also common. 
The mountains of Peru do not yield in height to 
those of Quito, the great chain of the Andes di- 
viding itself into several parallel branches, forming 
as in Quito, long and narrow vallejrs, near its sum- 
mits ; it is very precipitous towards the east, and 
seems to form a natural barrier between the king- 
doms of La Plata and Peru. It here gives birm 
to the Maranon, the Guallaga, the Tunguragua, 
and a variety of smaller rivers, which eimer lose 
themselves in these or in the Pacific Ocean. 

HISTORY, DISCOVERT, &C. 

The history of Peru in the remote ages is not so 
clearly ascertained as that of Mexico; traditions 
were not handed down to posterity as in that coun- 
try by symbolical paintings, but were remembered 
onhr by means of the quippus, a knotted string of 
difl^ent colours, or by the priests who were brought 
up worn their youth in temples, where the history 
of t&e nation was one of the objects of the care of 
their elders in their instruction. 

Although it is doubtful which nation had advan- 
ced to the greatest state of civilization, it is certain 
that the Mexicianshadtbemost correct chronological 
notions j and accordingly, the aeras of theu- eariy his- 
tory are the most to be depended on. From what 
country the ancient Peruvians migrated is not 
known ; they were however of a character widely 
different from the Mexicans, and have been con- 
jectured by some authors to have come from the 
south-east. 

Hiey remained for a length of time without any 
decided form of government, until they were sub- 
dued by a tribe who were said to have come from 
an island in a great lake to the south of Peru. These 
people were warlike and totally different in their 
manners from the Peruvians^ who were merely 
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tribes of wandering inoffensive savages. Accord- 
ing to some authors Mango Capac, and Mama 
Oello his wife were the conquerors of Peru, ap- 

S earing on the banks of lake Chucuito, clothed in 
owing garments, and whiter than the natives whom 
they came amongst ; they gave themselves out as 
children of the sun, sent by that divinity to reclaim 
and instruct mankind. Awed by the presence of 
these people, the rude savages followed them till 
they settled at Cuzco, where they founded a town, 
afterwards the capital of. Peru. Persuading the 
tribes who wandered over the country to collect 
around them, Manco Capac, instructed the men 
in agricultural and other useful arts, while Mama 
Oello taught the females to weave and spin. After 
securing the objects of primary importance, those 
of providing food, raiment and habitations for his 
followers, Manco Capac turned his attention to- 
wards framing laws for their government, in order 
to perpetuate the good work he had begun. He 
constituted himself their sovereign and high priest, 
enacted a law that no one but his descendants were 
to fill this post, that they wei:e to be held sacred, and 
looked upon as inferior only to the planet from 
whom they sprung. 

. At first his territories embraced only a few 
leagues in extent round the capital, but these were 
rapidly enlarged from the mild and beneficent effects 
ofjhis patriarchal government. 

He was now styled by his subjects Capac, or 
rich in virtue ; he founded the temple of the sun at 
Cuzco, which was to be served only by virgins of 
royal descent. This monarch lived among his peo- 
ple for a number of years and then suddenly disap- 
peared. His successors increased the boundaries 
of their territories by the force of their arms, and 
by the greater force of persuasion, backed by the 
mildest exercise of their royal functions. *, 

These .monarchs were styled Incas,. and were dis- 
tingvdshed by a peculiar dress and ornaments, which 
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none of their subjects dared to assume ; they were 
adored by the Peruvians, who looked upon them as 
the sons and vicegerents of the divinity they wor- 
shipped. This unbounded power of the Incas was 
unaccompanied by any ill effects, as their attention 
was uniformly exerted for the good of their subjects, 
in extending the benefits of civilization, and 
knowledge of the arts introduced by their founder. 
It seems highly probable that such a person as 
Manco Capac existed, and that he introduced the 
measures we have related, but it is also most pro- 
bable that he was accompanied by followers who 
carried his dictates into effect among the rude Peru- 
vians, and therefore the supposition that these 
people were conquered by a superior and warlike 
tribe from the south, is by no means improbable, 
as at the present day, there exist several tribes in 
the southern forests, who are more civilized than 
the modern Peruvians, and who have successfully 
resisted the invasion of the Spaniards. The suc- 
cessor of Mp,nco Capac, who died in the latter 
end of the twelfth or beginning of the thirteenth 
century, was his son Sinchi Roca^ or the brave/ 
who extended his dominions sixty miles south of 
Cuzco. The third Inca was Lloque Yupanquij who 
further extended the territories of Cuzcoand reduced 
several tribes ; the fourth was Maita Capac^ who 
also added to the empire, and erected several splendid 
edifices ; the fifth, Capac Yupanquij was another 
conqueror ; the sixth, Inca Roca, subdued many 
small districts; the seventh was named Yahuar 
Huacac ; the eighth, Inca Ripac, and who had an 
army of 30,000 men ; he conquered many pro- 
vinces, and obliged the chief of Tucuman to pay 
him homage ; the ninth was Inca Urcaf who was 
deposed after he had reigned eleven days ; he was 
succeeded by Pachacutec^ who subdued Jauja, 
Tarma, and other provinces; the eleventh was^ 
Yupanqui, who carried his conquests to the river 
Made, in Chili, and over the Mojos far to the 
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east of the Andes ; the twelfth, Tw]^ Yupaiiquij 
conquered several districts in Quito; and the 
thirteenth, Huayna Capac, subdued the kingdom 
of Lican or Quito, and established himself in the 
capital. His history has been related in the his- 
torical description of that province. On his death- 
bed he divided Quito and Peru between his sons ; 
but Inti Cusi Hualpa^ or Huascar^ was declared 
Inca ; he fought a bloody battle with his brother 
Alahualpa, and was taken prisoner, on which Ata- 
hualpa or AtahalipOj invested himself with the 
regal fillet, and was proclaimed fifteenth Inca of the 
Peruvians. On his being killed by Pizarro, Manco 
Capac was crowned by permission of that general, 
but revolted from the allegiance he had vowed to 
Spain, and retiring to the mountains, is supposed 
to have died about 1553. The seventeenth and 
last of the Incas, was Sat/ri Tupac^ who resigned 
his sovereignty to Philip the Eleventh of Spain, 
and died a christian, leaving only one daughter, 
who married Onez de Loyola, a Spanish knight, 
from whom descend the Marquesses of Oropesa 
and Alcaruses. Manco Capac, the Second, left 
several children, one of whom, Tupac AmarUj was 
the oldest, and was beheaded by the Spaniards, on 
pretence of his having assumed the imperial fillet. 
The discovery of Peru by the Europeans takes 
its date from the latter end of the reign of Huana 
Capac in 1524, when three inhabitants of the city 
of Panama entered into an association for the 
purpose of exploring the continent south of the 
isthmus of Darien. Don Francisco Pizarro of 
Truxillo, Don Diego Almagro of Malagon, and 
a priest named Hernando de Luque, were at that 
time among the richest people of Panama, and 
proposed to themselves the employment of their 
fortunes in one common stock, to discover and 
conquer new countries on the south, after the 
model of Cortez in Mexico, with whom Pizarro 
had serv^ and to whom he was related. Having 
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obtained permi89ion from Pedro Arias de Avila, the 
governor of Terra Firma, Pizarro fitted out a 
vessel, in which he embarked in the port of Pa- 
nama with 114 men* 

About fifty leagues from the harbour, he dis- 
covered a small barren district, named PerUf and 
from this now unknown spot, the celebrated 
country we are describing received its name. Be- 
yond Peru, he explored another district, which he 
called El Pueblo Quemada. The Indians of that 
country were so resolute, that Pizarro was obliged 
to return to the coast of Panama. In the mean 
time Almagro fitted out another vessel and sailed 
in search of Pizarro, as isr as the Rio San Juan, a 
hundred leagues south of Panama, but not meeting 
with him, he returned and landed on the coast of 
Pueblo Quemado, where finding certain indications 
that he had been there, Almagro landed his men, 
who were immediately attacked by the natives, and 
forced to retire to their ship and put to sea ; in this 
action Almagro lost an eye. Following the shore 
to the north, he found Pizarro at Chinchama, near 
the Isla del Rey, in the gulf of Panama; they 
had now by their junction an armed force of 
2Q0 men, and again resumed their expedition, and 
sailed to the south, with their two vessels attended 
by three large canoes. They suffered very much 
in their attempts to land on the coast from the 
barren nature of the country, and from contrary 
winds and currents, as well as from the native 
tribes. 

Having lost several men from famine and the 
constant attacks of the Indians, Almagro wai^ 
dispatched to Panama for recruits and provisions^ 
He soon rejoined Pizarro with twenty-four men 
and good supplies j they therefore advanced to the 
coast of Tacames, beyond the river San Juan, 
which had hitherto been the extent of their voyages; 
here they found a better peopled country and 
plenty of provii^on ; and the natives^ who were* 
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Still hostile, were observed to wear ornaments of 
gold. Almagro was therefore detached a second 
time to Panama to procure more men> and Pizarro 
remained at the Isla GaUoy ne^r the shore of Bar- 
bacoas, to await his return ; in which island his 
men suffered great hardships from the want of 
food. On the arrival of Almagro at Panama, he 
found the governor, Pedro de los Rios, adverse to 
the plan, and he was not allowed to raise any re- 
cruits, while an order was sent to Gallo, for those 
to return who wished not to engage in such a 
dangerous enterprise. In consequence of this 
measure, the party of Pizarro was reduced to 
twelve men, who were the whole that chose to 
abide the issue of the voyage. They retired with 
their leader to a small uninhabited isl^, named 
Gorgona, at a greater distance from the coast, and 
seventy miles nearer Panama. This isle abounding 
with rivulets, the little band lived more comfortably 
than they had done at Gallo, and waited with great 
anxiety for a supply of provisions from Panama, 
which at last arrived in a small vessel. 

With this assistance, Pizarro and his faithful 
twelve, embarked on board the vessel, and putting 
themselves under the guidance of the pilot, Bar- 
tolomeo Bruye of Moguer, they reached with 
great labour, (from the adverse currents,) the 
coast of a district named Mostripe, on which they 
landed and advanced a short way up the river 
Amatape, which flows into the gulf of Payta, 
where they procured some Peruvian camels or 
sheep, and took some of the natives to answer as 
interpreters in their future progress. 

Leaving this place, Pizarro sailed for the port of 
Timbez on the south side of the bay of Guayaquil, 
where he had learnt that a rich monarch who 
existed in the interior had a fine palace. At 
Tumbez, three of his followers left him, and 
were afterwards, slain by the Indians. ^ Procuring 
the information he wanted, Pizarro returned to 
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Panama, having spent three years in these dis- 
coveries, and from being the richest was now reduced 
to be the poorest of the colonists of Tierra Firma. 
In concert with Almagro, in the latter end of 1527, 
Pizarro raised some money, and Was sent to Spain to 
beseech the king to forward the further discovery of 
the country, and to name a governor, which oflSce he 
solicited for himself. His demands were complied 
with, and he returned to Panama, accompanied by 
his brothers Ferdinand, Juan and Gonzalo. 

Besides these, he brought with him Francisco 
Martin de Alcantara, his uncle, and as many men 
as he could procure ; he was assisted in raising 
these men, by a supply of money from Cortez. 

On his arrival in Panama, in 1530, a violent 
dispute broke out between Almagro and himself, 
the former complaining that he had unjustly pro- 
cured the title of governor of Peru. Pizarro was 
obliged to soothe him, by assuring him that he 
would renounce all pretensions to that office, if 
Almagro could procure the consent of the Spanish 
monarch. Almagro being appeased by this conces- 
sion, exerted himself at first, to the utmost, in for- 
warding the expedition, but owing to the jealousy 
he still entertained of the Pizarros, he at last en- 
deavoured to thwart their efforts, and Pizarro sailed 
without him, with three small vessels, carrying 
180 soldiers, thirty-six of whom were horsemen 
in February 1531 ; contrary winds obliged the 
general, after a voyage of thirteen days, to land 
100 leagues more to the north than he intended, 
and the place of disembarkation was named the 
Bay of St. Mateo^ from whence the troops had to 
undergo a long and painful march, crossing rivers 
and other obstacles ; they at last reached Coaquet a 
place in Tacames on the sea-side, where they pro- 
cured fresh provision. After subduing the native* 
of this town, Pizarro sent one of the ships which 
had sailed along the coast, to Panama, and the 
other to Nicaragua, with about 24,000 or 25,000 
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ducats worth of gold, which he had seized. This 
was destined for Almagro and others, in order to 
procure a farther reinforcement, with which he 
was gradually supplied, the first who joined him 
being fienalcazar, from Nicaragua. He then con- 
tinued his march along the coast, and met with 
scarcely any resistance, until he attacked the lile 
of PtmOf in the bay of Guayaquil. Six months 
expired before he could reduce this island to sub- 
jection, andirom hence he went to Tumbez, where, 
on account of tlie disease which raged among his 
men, he remained three months longer. 

From Tumbez, he advanced in May 1532, to the 
river Piura^ and close to its mouth founded the first 
Spanish colony in Peru, to which he gave the name 
of San Miguel, having subdued all the curacas 
or chiefs in the vicinity. While engaged in found- 
ing this city, the general received a message from 
Huascar, the reigning Inca, informing him of the 
revolt of Atahualpa, and requesting his assistance 
in establishing the empire in the hands of its law-^ 
ful sovereign. Placing a garrison in San Miguel, 
Fizarro determined to penetrate into the interior, 
under the guidance of the Inca's messengers ; his 
disposable ibrce consisting at this time, of sixty^wo 
horsemen and 102 foot soldiers, twenty of whom 
were armed with cross-bows, and three only carry, 
ing matchlocks, with two small field-pieces. The 
Fecuvian ambassador directed his march towards 
the province of CkusamarcOj in which Atahualpa 
then was. On his route he received messengers 
from the usurper with costly presents, requesting 
also his assistance. 

Pizarro informed these people, that his views 
were entirely pacific, and that he meant merely to 
assist in reconciling the difference between the 
brothers. On his arrival, after a distressing march 
at Caxamarca, he was shown a house, in which 
himself aod troops were to repose. Tios building,. 
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which was very extensive, was formed into a square, 
in which stood a temple and a palace, and the 
whole was surrounded with a strong rampart. 

Atahualpa, immediately after the Spaniards had 
taken possession of their quarters, paid their 
general a visit, accompanied with an immense train 
of courtiers and warriors. 

Father Vicente Valverde, the chaplain to the 
army, and bishop of Peru, advanced to meet the 
usurping Inca, holding in one hand his breviary, 
and a crucifix in the other, and commenced a 
long harangue, in which he set forth the necessity 
of his immediately embracing the Christian re- 
ligion, related its forms, and told him that the 
king of Spain, had received a grant from the pope 
of all the regions in the New World, ending with 
desiring him to be baptized, to acknowledge the 
supremacy of the pope, and the authority of the 
king of Castile, promising in their names, that the 

fsneral would favour his claims to the empire of 
eru, if he submitted, but denouncing war and ven- 
geance if he refused. 

The reply of Atahualpa, to such parts of this 
speech as he could be made to comprehend, was 
temperate; he said, " he was lord of the territories 
he had succeeded to by the laws of his country, 
tliat he could not conceive how a foreign priest 
could pretend to dispose of his dominions ; he de- 
clared he had no intention to renounce the religion 
of his fathers, and he wished to know where the 
Spaniards had learnt all the wonderful things 
which Valverde had been relating;*' the bishop 
answered, " in the book he held,'* on which Ata- 
hualpa requested it from him, and turning over a 
few leaves, and placing it to his ear, threw it on 
the ground, saying, " it is silent, it tells me 
nothing.** Valverde turning to the Spanish troops^ 
immediately exclaimed, <^ To arms ! to arms ! 
Christians ! the Word of God is insulted, avenge 
this f>ro&09tion OH ti^ose iippiow dggs/' Fi^anro 
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being of opinion that the numbers of the Peruvians 
would overpower him if he waited their attack, 
gave the signal of assault, advancing at the head 
of his band to the charge, he pushed directly for 
the litter in which Atahualpa was borne, the peo- 
ple who carried it were repeatedly slain, and as re- 
peatedly replaced by others, anxious for the honour 
of rescuing their sovereign. Pizarro at last cut 
his way through the crowd to the unfortunate 
prince, and seizing him by the long hair of his 
head, he dragged him from his seat. In doing 
this, several soldiers cutting down the people who 
supported the golden litter, and a sword glancing 
off, wounded Pizarro in the hand, but regardless 
of the pain, he held fast his rich prize in spite of 
the multitude of Peruvians who surrounded him. 

As soon as the monarch was secured beyond re- 
demption, universal panic seized his army, and 
they fled in every direction, night alone putting a 
period to their pursuit, by the cavalry ; 4000 In- 
dians fell in this memorable battle, which decided 
the fate of a mighty empire ; not a single Spaniard 
was killed, and the plunder of the Indian camp 
was immense. This action took place on the 10th 
of November 1532. 

"':TR"e captive Inca finding he had no chance of 
escape, offered a ransom, which was to be so great a 
quantity of gold, that it would fill the apartment in 
which he was confined, as high as he could reach. 
This chamber was twenty-two feet in length, and 
sixteen in breadth, and a line was drawn around the 
walls, to indicate the height to which the treasure 
was to rise ; and Pizarro, acceding to this pro- 
posal, the Inca immediately dispatched emissaries 
to Cuzco, to procure the ransom; with these 
messengers two Spanish officers were sent, to see 
that the gold in the treasury of Cuzco was suffi- 
cient to answer the demand, as some doubts had 
been shown by the Europeans on that subject. On 
their route, they met the captive Inca Huascar, es- 
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corted by a piarty of Atahualpa's troops ; conferring 
with Huascar, they discovered that he possessed 
treasures to a much greater amount; but as they 
were concealed, he alone knew where they were ; 
he informed the officers, that if Pizarro would re- 
instate him in his dignity, he would give . three 
times as much gold as his brother, and promised to 
swear allegiance to the Spanish king. 

Soto and Barco, the two officers, told him it was 
out of their power to return to Caxamarca, as they 
were ordered to go to Cuzco, but that they would 
fiiithfuUy relate aU that had passed to the general, 
when they had executed their mission ; this they 
did, but in the interval, the whole conference had 
been detailed to Atahualpa, who foreseeing, that 
if Pizarro once got possession of the. enormous 
treasures of Huascar, he should become of no im- 
portance, ordered his emissaries to kill his unfortu- 
nate brother ; and as his will was a law, the order 
was speedily carried into execution. 

Whilst these events were passing, Alraagro ar- 
rived from Panama, with a large reinforcement, to 
the great joy of the Spaniards j the treasure from 
Cuzco also arrived, and consisted of golden uten* 
sils and ornaments, used in the temples of the 
Sun J these, excepting a few which were reserved 
as curiosities, were melted down } a fifth was set 
aside for the king ; 100,000 dollars were distributed 
to the followers of Almagro ; and the remainder, 
amounting to 1,528,500 dollars, an enormous sum 
in those times, was divided among Pizarro and his 
troops, each horseman receiving 8000 dollars, and 
each foot-soldier 4000. 

After this ransom was paid, instead of releasing 
his prisoner, Pizarro, who was alarmed on one 
hand by the exaction of an equal share of the ran- 
som by the troops under Almagro, and on the 
other by the accounts of large armies forming in 
the interior, determined to kill Atahualpa, which 
fate that monarch hastenedi by professing his con- 
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tempt of the general) on account of his want of 
learning. The Inca seeing and admiring the me- 
thod which the Europeans had of communicating 
their ideas by writing, was for a long time unable 
to conceal hid astonishment and doubts, whether 
it was not mana^d by evil spirits ; accordingly he 
directed a soldier to write the name of God on 
his thumb nail, and showed it to every Spaniard 
he saw, in order to observe whether they all gave 
a similar account of its meaning. 

At length he showed it to Pizarro, who blush- 
ing, acknowledged that he was ignorant of the 
art of writing, which was an acquirement that 
most of his nation possessed. From that time the 
Inca, who now clearly saw the whole mystery, 
looked upon the general, as a person of low birth, 
less instructed than the meanest of his soldiers, 
and not having the address to conceal his senti- 
ments, forfeited any good opinion which Pizarro 
might have had for him. A mock trial was insti- 
tuted, and the Inca formally arraigned, before the 
self-constituted tribunal, wnich consisted of Pi- 
carro, Almagro, and two assistants ; he was charged 
by Pbilipillo, an Indian, who had been to Spain 
with Pizarro, with attempting to seize the empire 
of Peru from his natural sovereign ; with putting 
him to death; with iddatry; permission and en- 
couragement (rf human sacrifices; with having 
many wives ^ with waste and ^embezzlement of 
the royal treasure, and with inciting his subjects to 
take up arms against the Spaniards. 

Witnesses were esamined, to whom Philipillo 
served as an interpreter, and gave their evidence 
as he pleased. Chi these charges the Inca was 
condemned to suflfer death, by being burnt alive. 
Valverde signed the warrant, and attended the 
iftionarch to the ^take, which was immediately pre* 
pared. Actuated by the fear of a cruel death, and 
tmrmented by the ind&mous bishop, Atahualpa con- 
9ented to be baptized, in hopes of obtaining a re« 
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lease from so dreadful a punishment. Valverde 
crossed and confessed his royal victim, baptized 
him, and then led him to be strangled ! 

On the death of Atahualpa, his son was invested 
with the royal insignia by Pizarro, who hoped to 
retain the Indians in subjection, by the command 
he held over their sovereign. 

Quizquiz, a Peruvian general, had made head 
in a pro\dnce named Xauxa, so that it was neces- 
sary for Pizarro to march against him ; this was 
accordingly d6ne ; and Hernando de Soto, moving 
forward with a strong advanced guard, Quizquiz 
retreated, being unable to withstand Soto; but 
that leader followed him, and obliged the Peru- 
vians to retreat on Quito. 

So great was the fame of Pizarro's conquests at 
this time, that numerous bodies of troops joined him 
from Tierra Firma, Guatimala, &c., and he was now 
enabled to take the field with 500 men, besides 
leaving sufficient garrisons in the conquered towns. 
He accordingly hastened his march on Cuzco, the 
capital, in the route to which he met Patdu Inca^ n 
brother of Atahualpa, who had been solemnly in- 
vested with the regalfiliet bvthe Peruvians. He told 
the Spanish general that he had a large army at 
Cuzco, who were ready to submit to his orders. On 
the arrival* of the Spaniards they were liowever 
attacked veij vigorously by the Peruvians, and a 
battle ensued which lasted till night. 

The next day the general entered the metropolis 
without opposition, where he found an immense 
booty ; his thoughts were now turned on colonizing 
the country, and placing such a force in Cuzco as 
should insure a permanent settlement there; this he 
effected with much difficulty, as many of his follow- 
ers were determined to return to Spain in order to 
enjoy in their native country the fruits of their hard- 
earned wealth. 

San Miguel the first town built by the Spimiards 
being poorly garrisoned, FLsanx) now sent Benal- 
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cazar with ten horsemen to reinforce the place. This 
officer receiving complaints from the neighbouring 
Indians of the exactions and vindictive proceedings 
of the Peruvians at Quito, took with him a number 
of soldiers who had then arrived from Panama and 
Nicaragua to subdue that country ; his success was 
complete. Quito and Cuzco the two capitals being 
now reduced Fernando Pizarro was dispatched by 
his brother to Spain, to lay an account of the pro- 
ceedings of the Spanish army before the king, car- 
rying with him an immensely valuable present in 
gold and silver. He was favourably received, 
Hzarro was confirmed in his government and a fur- 
ther addition of seventy leagues to the south made 
to his territories ; on Almagro was conferred the 
government of the countries 200 leagues south of 
the limits prescribed to Pizarro, who was created 
Marquess of Atavillos. 

• While the negoqiations were'going on. Alvarado 
the governor of Guatimala had landed on the Peru- 
vian coast with a large force, and gone into the in- 
terior with the intention of dispossessing Almagro 
frf* his command, and Pizarro of the possession of 
Cuzco, but marching against the army of the for- 
mer who was employed in reducing the provinces 
between Quito and Peru, his men refused to fight 
their brethren, and the leaders after much parley- 
ing became reconciled ; Alvarado promising to de- 
liver over his troops to the two generals for a stipu- 
lated sum, which was honourably paid him by 
Pizarro. These troubles being at an end, Pizarro 
founded the city of Lima, on the 18th of January, 
1533, and transferred the colonists he had placed 
in Xauxa thither. 

While he was thus employed Almagro having 
heard of the king's grant, determined to take pos- 
session of Cuzco, which he considered within his 
limit } in this attempt he was defeated by the mu- 
nicipal body of that place, and Pizarro arriving in 
^ood time^ put a stop to his further proceedmgs. 
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It was then agreed that Almagro should have 500 
men, and proceed southward, conquering such 
countries as he deemed expedient, in which he was 
to he assisted by every means in Pizarro's power ; 
this was the commencement of the conquest of 
Chili. 

After the departure of Almagro on this scheme, 
Pizarro resumed his task of giving a regular form 
to his government, by making the necessary distri- 
butions \)f land to the colonists who were continu* 
aUy arriving^ by instituting courts of justice, and 
by founding towns, &c. Manco Capac the reigning 
Incarevolted at this period, and entered, with Phil- 
ipillo and others, into a conspiracy to exterminate 
the armies of Pizarro and Almagro; he obtained 
possession of Cuzco, which was not taken from him 
until after eight days hard fighting, and with the 
loss of Juan Pizarro, who was killed by a stone. 

The brothers of Pizarro, who jvas at Lima, had 
much difficulty to maintain possession of the capital ; 
all communication between them and the governor 
being cut oft\ and the place was vigorously besieged 
by Manco Capac and his brothers Paullu and Vil- 
laoma, .for eight months, during which time the 
Spaniards lost many men. Almagro hearing of 
these disasters, thought this a convenient time to 
assert his old pretensions to the government of 
Cuzco, and accordingly marched from the frontiers 
of Chili to that place in 1537. He was met by the 
Inca, who under pretence of making overtures to 
him, drew him into a snare, from which he nari- 
rowly escaped, with the loss of several of his men. 

The brothers of Pizarro finding they had now a 
new enemy to withstand, prepared Cuzco to under* 
go a formidable siege ; but having lost six hundred 
men during the attacks of the Peruvians, they were 
surprised by the troops of Almagro who forced them 
to submit, and declared himself governor of the 
place,^ imprisoning Fernando and Gonzalo Pizarro, 
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and quartering Philipillo, who was taken prisoner 
in the ambush of the Inca. 

Manco Capac finding that Alma^o was too 
strong to be easily ejected retired to the mountains, 
but his brother PauUu remaining at Cuzco, was 
raised to the throne of Peru by Almagro. It was 
some time before all these untoward tidings reach- 
ed the ears of the new Marquess Pizarro ; he first 
heard of the attack of the city by the Inca, and 
ima^ning it to be a trivial affair, detached small 
parties at different periods to the assistance of his 
brothers; none of these reached their destination, 
being always cut off by the Peruvians in the narrow 
and diflScult passes of the mountains. Some few of 
these people escaping from the massacre, which 
always took place on their being surprised, return- 
ed to Lima, and related the fate of their compani- 
ons to the Marquess, who recalling all his outposts, 
nominated Alvar^do to the command of the army, 
and sent him towards Cuzco, with500men ; but being 
closely invested at Lima by the Peruvians, under 
Titu Yupanqui, a brother m Manco Capac, he sent 
off all his vessels to Panama, fearful that the troops 
might otherwise desert, and by these ships iie im- 
plored assistance from the governors of New Spain 
and the West Indies. 

Alvarado, after a harassing march, and fighting 
severe battles with the Peruvians, halted near tie 
bridge of Abancatf on the Apurimac ; at which place 
he was met by a messenger from Almagro, insist- 
ing on his acknowledging the title he bore to the 
governmentof Cuzco. An unsatisfiictory reply being 
sent, Almagro advanced to attack the army under 
Alvarado, and by dint of bribery, corrupting the 
greaterpart of it, obtained a UoocUess victory on the 
12th of July, 1537. 

Pizarro hearing nothing of his general, and re- 
ceiving a strong reinforcement from Hispaniola, 
marched from Lima with 700 men to relieve his 
brothers at Cuzco firom the Peruyians, not haying 
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yet heard of the usurpation of Almagro. Having 
mairched* twenty-five leagues, he received theintelli* 
gence of the death of one of his brothers, the im- 
prisonment of the other two, and of the determined 
opposition of Almagro ; this news so much alarmed 
him that he immediately returned to Lima^ and dig- 
patched a messenger to Cuzco to treat with Alma- 
gio; but that officer instead of returning an answer 
marclied to within twenty leagues of Lima, where 
he was met by Pizarro who seemed earnest to heal 
the breach amicably; but aflter various endeavours 
to obtain this end, he found it necessary to have 
recourse to force; and Almagro, finding himself un- 
able to cope with him, retreated to Cuzco, wfaithet 
Feridinand Pizarro pursued him : a dreacUul battle 
then took place near that city, on a plain called^ 
SaUnas or Cachipampa, in which Almagro wa8< de* 
feated and taken prisoner, and was soon after- 
wards brought to trial and beheaded. 

This important affair being settled, the marquess 
dispatched troops in all directions to conquer audi 
subdue those provinces which remained under the 
domination of the Indians. In these expeditions, and' 
in settling the affairs of his government, Pizarro was 
fully occupied for two years, during which time 
he was much distressed by tlie mutinous conduct 
of the Almagrian party, who at last assassinated 
him on the 26th of June, 154*1. 

Soon after the untimely death of Pizarro, Vaca 
de Castro was appointed governor, while the 
court of Madrid were employed^ in taking mea^ 
sures to put a stop to the contentions of the colo- 
nies. He was removed to make room for Blasco 
Vela, who was nominated the first viceroy of Peru, 
and who landed at Tumbez in the month of Febru- 
ary, 1543. The conduct of this viceroyinoreased 
^e disaffectipn and contention of the colonists, 
many of whom siding with Gonzalo Pizarro, chose 
him as their leader. After various actions with 
the royal troops, Gonzalo al last utterly defeated 
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them in a pitched battle, in which the viceroy 
'WBs slain. 

Upon this occasion Gonzalo Pizarro was advised 
to assume the sceptre of Peru, but he chose to 
treat with Spain. During the interval which 
elapsed before the return of his ambassadors, 
Pedro de la Gasca, a priest, was sent over as pre- 
sident : finding he could not persuade Pizarro to 
any terms, he gave him battle, in which the latter 
was taken, and being brought to trial by the presi- 
dent, was beheaded on the lOtb of April, 1548. 

After this action, Gasca set himself about to 
rrform abuses, and render the government more 
stable; he was occupied in this work till 1550, 
when wishing to return to a private stationj.be 
quitted Peru,* and entrusted the command of the 
presidency to the royal court of audience, till the 
pleasure of the king should be manifested. 

After the departure of Gasca, till the arrival of 
the second viceroy, Mendoza, Peru continued to 
be in a state of continual ferment, which lasted 
more or less until his death. The next viceroy 
was the Marquess de Canete, who arjived in Lima 
in July 1557. He was succeeded in July 1560, by 
the Conde de Neiva, who, dying suddenly, was re- 
placed by Lope Garcia de Castro with the title of 
president, until Francisco de Toledo arrived from 
Spain, to assume the viceregal government, who 
had been only two years in Peru, when he attacked 
Tupac AmarUj the son of Manco Capac, who had 
taken reftige in the mountains. A force of two 
hundred anid fifW men was detached to Vilcapampa 
under Martin Garcia Lov<^ to whom the Inca 
surrendered himself, with his wife, two sons, and a 
daughter, who were all carried prisoners to Cuzco. 

This unfortunate prince was brought to trial for 
supposed crimes, and at the same time, all the sons 
of Indian women by the Spaniards, were com* 
niitted to confinement, under the charge of endea- 
vouring to assist Tupac Amaru, in overturning 
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the Spanish government. Many of these poor 
people were put to the torture, others were banish- 
ed, and all the males Vfbo were nearly related to the 
Inca, or who were capable of succeeding to the 
throne, were ordered to live in Lima, where the 
whole of them died. 

Tupac Amaru was sentenced to lose his. head; 
previous to the execution, the priests baptized 
him in the prison, from whence he was led on a 
mule to the sca£R)ld, with his hands tied, and a 
halter about his neck, amid the tears of his people. 
Thus ended the line of the emperors of Peru ; than 
whom, a more beneficent face of monarchs, in a 
barbarous state, has never been known.^ 

The viceroy, Toledo, after ccmtinuing sixteen 
years in Peru, amassed a large fortune. and le- 
turned to Spain, when falling under royal dis^ 
pleasure, he was confined to his house and his pro- 
perty sequestered, which preyed so much on his 
mind, that he died of a broken heart. Martin 
Oarcia Loyola, who had made Tupac Amaf u pri- 
soner, married a Coya, or Peruvian princess, 
daughter of the former Inca Sayri Tupac, by whom 
he acquired a large estate ; but being made go*> 
vcrnor of Chili, he was slain in that countiy by 
the natives. 

After the death of Tupac Amaru, the royal 
authority was gradually established as firmly in 
Peru as in the other Spanish colonies, and that 
country has continued to be governed by viceroys 
appointed by the Spanish king, up to the present 
time. The only event of any particular importance, 
which has occurred till very lately, was the insur- 
rection of the natives in 1781, under Jose Gabriel 
Condorcanqui, a descendant of, and styling him- 
self Tupac Amaru. He was bom in Tongusuca, a 
viUage of Tinta, and had been carefully educated 
by hts family at home ; on the death of his father, 
he petitioned the Spanish court to restore him the 
title of Marquess of Oropesa, which had been 
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granted to Sayri Tupac, his ancestor ; but finding 
his request unattended to, retired to the moun- 
tains, and giving himself out as thetinly and true 
sovereign of Peru, the Indians flocked to his 
standard, especially those in the neighbourhood of 
CuzcOf who had suffered severely from the tyranny 
of the Qorregidor Arriaga. 

With every mark of the most profound submis- 
sion, they bound the imperial fillet on his brow, 
and he was prodaimefd Inca by the title of Tupac 
Amaru the Second: collecting an immense army 
he appenred before the^ walls of Cuzco, and in tib^ 
beginning of his campaign, he protected all eccle- 
siastics and people born in America, vowing ven- 
geance solely against the European Spaniards ; but 
his followers, elievated by the success which every 
where attended them, began a war of extermin- 
ation against all but Indians, the consequences of 
which were dreadful, and will ever be remembered 
in Peru. 

His brother Diego, and his nephew Andres Con- 
dorcanqui, favoured this disposition of the Indians, 
end committed enoriiiities which it was out of the 
|K>wer of Tupac Amaru to repress. This insur- 
rection lasted two years, and he made himself master 
of the provinces or districts of Quispicanchi, 
ITinta, L^mpa, Asangara, Caravaja and Chum* 
Uvilca } but was at last surprised and taken pri- 
soner with all his family, and a short time ailer 
this event, they were all quartered in the city of 
Cuzco, excepting Diego, who had escaped. 

So great was the veneration of the Peruvians for 
Tupac Amaru, that when he was led to execution, 
they prostrated themselves in the streets, though 
isurrounded by soldiers, and uttered piercing cries 
and execrations as they beheld the last of the chil- 
dren of thci sun torn to pieces. 

Diego surrendered voluntarily, and a convention 
was signed between him and the Spanish general, 
at the village of Siguani, in Tinta, on the 21st 
of January, 178S j from which time he lived peace- 
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ably with his family, but was taken up twenty 
yeans afterwards on suspicion of being concerned 
in a revolt that happened at Riobamba, in Quito, 
in which great cruelty was exercised against the 
whites. His judges condemned him to lose his head, 
and since that period, Peru has been in a state of 
profound tranquillity, though now surrounded by 
estates torn with the most dreadful convulsions. 

Having now related the principal occurrences 
concerning the history of Pieni,. we shall give a 
concise description of the people of that kingdom ; 
and in so doing, shall be led to the general rela- 
tion of the manner in which the vast continent of 
Spanish America has been governed, and to a sum- 
m»y of the history of the present struggle. 

The Peruvians, at the time they were disco- 
vered by Pizarro, had advanced to a considerable 
degree of civilization; they knew the arts of archi- 
tecture, sculpture, mining, working the precious 
metals and jewels, cultivated their land, were 
clothed, and had a regular system of government, 
and a code of civil and religious laws. The 
lands were divided into regular allotments, one 
share* being consecrated to the sun, and its prd^ 
ducts appropriated to the support of religious rites ; 
the second belonged to the Incas, and was devor 
ted to the support of the government, and the last 
and largest share was set aside for the people. 
These were cultivated in common, no person 
having a longer title than one year to the portion 
given him. 

In their agricultural pursuits they displaye4 
great diligence and ingenuity, uTigating their fields, 
and manuring them with the dung of sea fowls pro- 
cured from the islands on the coast ; they also turn>- 
ed up the. earth with a sort of mattock formed of 
hard wood. In the arts of architecture they had 
advanced far beyond the other nations of America. 
The great temple of the sun at P^chacamao^ 
with the palace of the Inca, and the fortress, were 
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SO connected together as to form one great builds 
ing half a Ifeague in circuit, and many ruins of pa- 
laces and temples still existing, prove the extent of 
the knowledge and perseverance of these people. 

The immense obelisks of Tiahtuican, and the town 
of ChulunacaSy with the mausolea of Chachapot/as, 
which are conical stone buildings supporting large 
rude busts, are among the most singular,* though 
unfortunately the least known of the Peruvian re- 
mains J and are equally curious as the great military 
roads with their accompanying palaces or posts j 
together with the buildings still existing in the pro- 
vince of Quito, which have already been described. 

Their skill in polishing stones to form mirrors, 
in sharpening them to serve as hatchets and instru- 
ments of war, was as admirable as the ingenuity 
they displayed in all their ornamental works of gold, 
silver and precious stones. 

In the religion of the Peruvians few of those san- 
guinary traits which so forcibly marked the charac- 
ter of the worship of the Mexicans were found ; 
they adored the Sun as the supreme Deity, under 
whose influence they also acknowledged various 
dependent godsj and instead of offering human vic- 
tims on the altars, they presented to that glorious 
luminary a part of the productions of the earth, 
which had come to life and maturity through his 
genial warmth, and thev sacrificed as an oblation 
of gratitude some animals before his shrine, place- 
ing around it the most skilful works of their hands. 

Next to the sun they beheld their Incas with* the 
greatest reverence, looking upon them as his im- 
mediate descendants and vicegerents upon earth. 
The system universally adopted by these patriar- 
chal kings, bouud the affections of their people 
more firmly to them, than even this their supposed 
divine legation; and as they never intermarried with 
their subjects, they were kept at so great a distance 
that their power was unbounded. The only san- 
guinary featme displayed in the Peruvian rite^ 
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was in their burials ; as, on the death of the Incas> 
or of any great curaca or chief, a number of his 
servants and domestic animals were slain and in- 
terred around the guacas or. tumuli, that they 
might be ready to attend them in a future state, in 
which these people fully believed. When Huana 
Capac, the greatest of the Incas, was buried, 1000 
victims were doomed to accompany his body to the 
tomb. 

In ancient Peru the only very large city w.as 
Cuzco or Couzco; every where else the people 
lived in villages or in scattered habitations : and as 
the palaces of the Incas and their fortresses, which 
were built in all parts of the country, were rarely 
surrounded with the houses of the natives, very 
few distinct towns remain. 

The ancient Peruvians had traditions concerning 
a deluge, in which their ancestors were all drbwntd, 
excepting a few who got into caves in the high 
mountains; they also adored two beings named 
Con and Pachacamac, who created the race of 
Peruvians in an extraordinary manner ; and they 
asserted that Pachacamac dwelt amongst th«n till 
the Spaniards came, when he suddenly disappeared. 

But the Peruvians of the present day are a very 
different people from their progenitors, as they are 
timid and dispirited, melancholy in their tempera- 
ment, severe, and inexorable m the exercise of 
authority, wonderfully indifferent to the general 
concerns of life, and seeming to have little notion, 
or dread of death. They stand in awe of their Eu- 
ropean masters, but secretly dislike and shun their 
society, and they are said to be of a distrustful dis- 
position, and though robust and capable pf endur- 
mg great fatigue, yet they are very lazy. Their 
habitations are miserable hovels, destitute of every 
convenience or accommodation, and disgustingly 
filthy ; their dress is poor and mean, and their f!^ 
coarse and scanty ; their strongest propensity is to 
spirituous liquors, and to Uiatthey sacrifice all other 
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considerations, but which is unmixed with any love 
for gaming: they follow all the external rites of 
the cathohc religion, and spend l^ge sums in mas- 
ses and processions. 

Soon aftier the conquest of America, the coun- 
try and the Indianswere parcelled out into enctrnvh 
endas^ a sort of feudal benefices which were divided 
among tlie conquerors, and the priests and lawyers 
nrfioarrived from Sf)ain ; the holder of this property 
was obliged to reside on his estate, to see the In- 
dians properly instructed in religious duties, and 
to protect their persons. In return the natives 
were bound to pay the encomendero a certain tribute, 
but they were not reduced to absolute slavery. 
This system was variously modified and changed by 
the successors of Charles V. who introduced it, lifi 
the reign of Philip V. when it was entirely abo- 
lished on account of the continual complaints which 
were made to that sovereign of the exactions of the 
Spaniards, and their total neglect of the Indians. 

This plan was followed by one still more fatal, 
that of the repartiwientos ; according to which 
the governor or judge of the district was di- 
rected to supply the Indians in his department 
with cattle, seed com, implements of agriculture, 
clothes and food at a fixed price. The abuses at- 
tendant on such a system were enormous, and so 
grievously were the natives afflicted tliat it at last 
was abolished in 1779* Spanish America was in-, 
corporated to the crown of Castile by Charles V. 
on September 14th, 1559, at a solemn council held 
in Barcelona) but notwithstanding this decree de- 
clared that the white inhabitants of America were 
to have no personal controul over the Indians, the 
greatest enormities were still committed. ' 

In Car&ccas the natives were enslavedi and car- 
ried to the plantations in the West Indies, from 
which they were not freed till after the repeated 
remonstrances of La^ Casas, Montesino, Cordova 
and others; these remonstrances gave rise to the 
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establishment of the ro^al audiences and the coun^ 
cil of the Indies ; the jurisdiction of the latter ex- 
tending to every department ; all laws and ordinan- 
ces relative to the government and police of the 
colonieii originate in it, and must be approved by 
two-thirds of the members; all the ofSces, of which 
the nomination is reserved as a royal prerogative, 
are conferred on this council, and to it every per- 
son employed in Spanish America is responsible. 

It receives all dispatches, &c., and is in fact the 
government of the Indies. 

Since the establishment of this council, the royal 
audiencei; or superior tribunals, and the regular 
succession of viceroys and captain-generals, the 
Americas have been governed, if not with less ri- 

Sur, at least with more beneficial results to the 
dians. They are left to miEinage their own con- 
cerns as they please, and no one can interfere in 
the disposal of their property. In Peru alone they 
are subjected to the rmta, 2l law obliging them to 
furnish certain quotas for the mining operations, 
but for which they are well paid, and generally 
become resident miners ; they are not under the 
controul of the inquisition, and payno other tax than 
a capitation tribute, which is very moderate, and 
rather a mark of vassalage or distinction from the 
other classes, than a burden. 

In their towns the Indians are always the magis- 
trates, and they are allowed to enter into holy or- 
ders : but no Spaniard or white is permitted by the 
law to intermarry with them or to settle in their 
towns, the Indians always residing in a distinct 
quarter from the Europeans, and other castes* 
The Indians and their descendants are the only 
people in this part of the world who can endure 
the unwholesomeness and fatigues attendant on the 
mining operations, as the Spaniards and Negroes 
sink under the toil in a short time ; but the num- 
ber of Indians has decreased since the conquest to 
analarming extent from the ravages of the small- 
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{>ox, and from the fatal effects of intoxicating 
iquors, though according to the statements of late 
travellers this branch of the population is again on 
the increase, probably owing to the general intro- 
duction of vaccination, and to the gradual abolition 
ofthemta in most of the governments. 

The total population of Spanish America is reck* 
oned at about 15,000,000, of which three millions 
are Creoles, or the descendants of European whites, 
200,000 are Spaniards, and the rest are Indians, 
negroes, and the mixed descendants of these and the 
wlutes, the Indians bearing the greatest proportion, 
as Peru alone contains 600,000 ; but the negroes 
are not very numerous, and exist principally in the 
provinces of Caraccas and New Granada. 

Till the end of the last century the ports of Spa- 
nish America were shut against the whole world, 
the commerce of the country being carried on exclu- 
sively by two or threelarge ships called galleons from 
Manilla, and by an annual fleet to Spain; but these 
vessels falling continually into the hands of ene- 
mies, and generally containing all the treasure on 
which the Spanish court relied, they were at last 
abolished, and special licences were granted by some 
of the governors to carry on a trade with the An- 
tilles, and in 1797 the court of Madrid was obliged 
to open some of the ports. Urged by extreme ne- 
cessity Cisneros the Viceroy of La Plata in 1809, 
declared the port of Buenos Ayres free to all 
nations in alliance with Spain. 

The power of Spain was maintained for a long 
while in her trans- Atlantic colonies, by a very smsm 
number of Spanish troops, who acted with the na^ 
tional militia on any unforeseen disturbances ; the 
most profound tranquillity reigned in these happy 
regions till the year 17975 with the exception of 
the revolt of Tupac Amaru in 1780, and some other 
trifling occurrences. Three prisoners of state, who 
had been banished from Spain for revolutionary 
crimes, arrived at La Guayra, the port of Caraccas» 
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in the first mentioned year; by dint of argument 
these men gained over the soldiers by whom they 
were guarded, and they were permitted to hold 
forth the doctrines at that time so dangerously afloat 
in Europe, to the pebple who came from all parts 
to hear them, and findmg many admirers among 
the Creoles and mestizoes, formed at last the daring 
plan of revolutionizing the country. 

These men, instead of remaining to head the re- 
volt, retired to the islands in the Caribbean sea, on 
which active measures being taken by the govern- 
ment the plot was discovered; several who were 
concerned in it ^ere executed, and others banish- 
ed. Previous to this, in I78I, some reforms and ad- 
ditional taxes which were introduced in New Gra- 
nada created such dissatisfaction that 17>000 men 
collecting themselves together marched against the 
city of Santa Fe de Bogota exclaiming " Long live 
the King, but death to out bad governors,'* but this 
insurrection was soon quelled by politic measures. 

After the disturbances in 1797» the country was 
again tranquil, until the period when Napoleon 
iSuonaparte, assuming upon the numerous victories 
which the French troops had gained, grasped at 
the sceptre of Europe. After subduing, in part, 
the mother country, and depriving the king of bis 
liberty, he dispatched his emissaries in every di- 
rection to America ; these men were, in general, 
of acknowledged talents, and endeavoured by every 
means in their power, under assumed characters, 
to widen the breach which had gradually been 
opening between Spain and her colonies. 

The Americans, instigated by such advisers, and 
finding themselves cut ofi* from all communication 
with Spain, now intent solfely on her own preserv- 
ation, were dubious how to act; but the mass of 
tiie people resisted all idea of throwing ofi" their 
allegiance, and would not consent to their country 
being under French controul. Accordingly, they 
ei^tablished juntas in Caraccas, New Granada ^nd 
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Buenos Ayres^ in imitation of similar acts on the 
part of their Spanish brethren. 

In Caraccas and other places, Ferdinand the 
Seventh was proclaimed with all due solemnity, 
and when it was announced in July 1808, that 
Joseph Buonaparte had usurped the throne of 
Spain, 10,000 of the inhabitants of Caraccas flew 
to arms, surrounded the palace of the captaiur 
general, and demanded the proclamation of their 
sovereign ; this he promised to do next day, but such 
was their ardour, that they proclaimed him imme^ 
diately themselves. In Buenos Ayres, the viceroy,: 
Liniers, receiving intelligence of the events in the 
peninsula, in July 1808, exhorted the people in 
the name of Buonaparte to remain quiet; but 
Xavier Elio, the governor of Monte Video, accused 
him of disloyalty, and separated his government 
from that of Buenos Ayres ; and this ofScer after-^ 
wards ineffectually endeavoured to persuade that 
city to acknowledge the title of viceroy, which 
he had received from the mother country. ^ 

In Mexico, the news of the Spanish afiairs 
was not known, till the 29th July 1808, when 
a Junta was immediately established; and this 
city of La Paz in Charcas, in the beginning of 
1809, formed a similar junta for its government ; 
but the viceroys of Buenos Ayres and Peru, op- 
posed this motion, and both sent armies to quell 
the insurrection, in which they were successfuL 

In Quito a junta was established on the 10th of 
August, 1809, but the viceroys of Peru and New 
Granada, with the greatest promptitude, detached 
a force against this city, which compelled the in- 
surgents to abandon their project.^ At this time 
a£yrs wore a serious aspect in America ; numerous 
adventurers appeared on her shores, eager to enrich 
themselves on the spoils of Spanish power. The par- 
tizaQs of revolution in Caraccas, the coast of which 
wasmoreaccessibletoemissariesfromEurope, fonn<- 
ed tbemsdves into a junta suprema^ assumed the 
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reins of government, but still published their acts 
in the name of the Spanish monarch. At Buenos 
Ayres a similar measure was taken ; in Chili, the 
junta was organized in September, and an insurrec- 
tion breaking out in the town of Dolores, near Gua- 
naxuato in Mexico, the whole continent was now 
in a state of alarm and tumult. 

Tn the mean time these proceedings were re- 
lated to the council of the regency in Spain, which 
determined that body to take such active steps as 
their circumstances enabled them to do, and the 
coasts of the captain-generalship of Caraccas were 
declared in a state of vigorous blockade. From 
this period, the revolt in thiat province and the 
northern parts of New Granada, became daily more 
sdarming; General Miranda was the commander 
of the Venezuelian army, in which capacity he 
achieved one vjctoiy, the result of which can 
never be forgotten m the Caraccas. The inha- 
bitants of Vdencia were for the royal cause, and 
though of very inferior force, resisted the insurgent 
pswrty in two actions, in the first of which they 
were victorious, but in the second w6re subdued. 

The 4th of July 1811, was the day on which the 
congress of Venezuela proclaimed themselves the re- 
presentatives of the free provinces of Caraccas ; and 
the little village of Mariara, close to the beautiful 
lak&of Valencia, saw the first blood that was spilt in 
the civil war of these unfortunate countries. On the 
return of the king to his throne, on which he was 
placed by the glorious and ever-memorable conduct 
of the British and Spanish troops commanded by the 
Duke of Wellington ; he issued a decree on the4th of 
June 1^14, announcing to the Spanish Americans^ 
his arrival in his kingdom, ordering them to lay down 
their arms, and promising oblivion of the past ; 
to enforce this mandate, he also sent General Mo- 
rillo from Cadiz with a well equipped army of 
10,000 men. This army landed on the coast of 
Caraccas in April 1815 ; but the insurgents MH: 
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paying attention to His Majesty's commands^ 
the general immediately commenced active mea- 
sures. From C^^pano, where he landed, he pro- 
ceeded to Margarita, from thence to Caraccas, 
and in the following August he besieged Car- 
thagena* 

Previous to his arrival, Boves, a Spaniard by births 
but a person of low rank, collected a handful of 
men, attached to the royal cause, and although 
destitute of assistance from the Spaniards, who 
were besieged in Puerto Cabello, he found means 
to raise a large body of troops in the interior, and 
seeking the insurgent army commanded by Bolivar, 
he fought several battles with them, in all of which 
his band was victorious, so that he was enabled to 
overthrow the new government established at Ca* 
raccas. 

This valiant individual, following the career he 
had so fortunately begun, dispersed the army of the 
independents in every direction, but was killed in 
storming their last strong-hold, at the moment of 
victory. 

On the arrival of General Morillo he found the 
province free from the independent troops, and 
therefore commenced his march for Carthagena, 
joined by the natives of the country who had form- 
ed the army of Boves, and who assisted him mate- 
rially in taking Carthagena, and re-conquering the 
revolted provinces of New Granada. 

Castello and Bolivar were at this time the leaders 
of the independent forces in this country, but dis- 
sensions occurring between them, Carthagena was 
supplied with only 2000 troops ; the siege lasted 
from August to the 5th of December, 1815, when 
the governor and garrison evacuated the place, and 
the royal army took possession of it, but 3000 persons 
perished through famine during this siege. 

General Morillo now advanced through the pro- 
vinces of New Granada to the city of Santa Fe de 
Bogota, which place he entered in June, 1816^ 
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remaining in it till the following November : during 
his stay the leaders of the insurgents, and all who 
had been criminally engaged, were imprisoned, shot 
or exiled. From this period Bolivar, who had gone 
to Jamaica, turned his attention again towards Ve- 
nezuela, planned an expedition to assist the people 
of Margarita, and joining fiorion, an affluent na- 
tive of Cura9oa, assembled the emigrants from 
Venezuela, and part of the garrison which had eva- 
cuated Carthagena. 

Borion was appointed commander of the naval 
forces, and sailing from Aux-Cayes they landed in 
the beginning of May 1816, at La Margarita. 

From this island Efolivar proceeded to Campano, 
five leagues west of the city of Cumana, of which 
he dispossessed the royal forces, and having armed 
many light troops who joined him, again embarked 
and proceeded to Ocumare ; landipg at this port 
he issued a proclamation, enfranchising all slaves, 
but was soon afterwards defeated by the royalists 
in a severe and hard fought action, after which he 
retired to Aux-Cayes, from whence he again brought 
new reinforcements in December 1816, to Mar- 
garita. On this island he published another pro- 
xrlamation^ convoking the representatives of Vene- 
zuela to a general congress, and went afterwards 
to Barcelona,' where he organised a provisional go- 
vernment. 

At this place he repulsed the royalists under 
Generals Real and Morales, with great loss, but^ 
in the month following, on the 7th of April, 1817, 
the city of Barcelona was taken by the Spanish 
troops, and Morillo received an addition of 1600 
men from Spain, in the month of May ; since this 
period the actions between the Spanish troops and 
the insurgents have been frequent ; the congress of 
Venezuela has been established by Bolivar, and 
again overthrown by Morillo ; the islanders of 
Margarita have repulsed the Spanish forces, and at 
this moment the army of the Independents is con- 
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centrated near the shores of the Orinoco, and the 
Spanish troops are in possession of the capital and 
all the principal towns. 

While these events were going on in Caraccas, 
the congress of Buenos Ayres declared its inde- 
pendence. , The town of Mdnte Video was taken 
possession of by the Portuguese, and the march of 
insurrection spread itself into the remote govern- 
ment of Chili. Mina, who had been concerned in 
the Caraccas revolution, undertook an expedition 
against New Spain, in which, after sometimes re- 
pulsing, and at others being repulsed, by the Spanish 
generals, he was at last taken prisoner and be- 
headed at Mexico. 

^ The United States have ejected the adventurers 
who had established themselves on Amelia Island 
in the government of East Florida, and it appears, 
that the revolutionary cause is only successful in 
Buenos Ayres and Venezuela, in both which pro- 
vinces, it cannot however be said to be established, as 
a large Spanish army occupies part of one, and the 
Portuguese troopshavepartialpossessionoftheother. 
In New Granada, Florida, Quito, Peru and Mexico, 
the insurgents have very httle sway, and in the 
islands of Puerto Rico and Cuba they are unknown j 
consequently the colonies of Spain, so far from being 
wrested from her, are still under her dominion ; 
and it appears extremely probable, that they will 
remain so. 

Recurring to the subject of the kingdom, which 
it is the primary object of this section to describe, 
we must now treat of its capital, a city which, from 
its former as well as from its present importance, 
may well justify its pretensions to be the metropolis 
of Spanish South America. 

Capital.-^ Lima is situated in 12° 2' 25'' south 
latitude, and 77° T 15'' west longitude, in the 
spacious and fertile valley of Rimac, whence by 
corruption, the name Lima is derived. This city 
was formerly called Ciudad de los Reyes, and was 
founded by Pizarro, on the 18th of January, 1535. 
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The name of the valley was derived from that of 
an idol of the Peruvians, who was called by way 
of distinction Rimac, " he who speaks/* This city 
is an archbishopric, the rental of which is valued 
at dO.OOO dollars. 

The scite of Lima is very advantageous, as it 
commands a view of the whole valley in which it 
lies. A river of the same name washes the walls 
of the town, over which there is an elegant and 
spacious bridge of stone. On the north are the 
vast mountains of the Cordillera of the Andes, 
firom which some branches extend towards the 
city ; those of St. Christoval and Amancaes being 
the nearest. At the end of the bridge is a gate of 
noble architecture which leads into a spacious 
square, the largest in the place, and beautifully 
ornamented, m the centre of this square is a fine 
fountain with bronze figures ; the form of the city 
is triangular, its base lying along the banks of the 
river. This base is two-thirds of a league in 
length, whilst the perpendicular may be estimated 
at two-fifths of a league, the whole being sur- 
rounded with a brick wall, flanked with thirty-foui* 
bastions; it is entered by seven gates and three 
posterns. Opposite to the river is the suburb of 
St. Lazarus ; and its streets, like those of the city, 
are broad, regular, parallel, and crossed at rignt 
angles ; they are also well paved, and the drains 
are supplied from the river,, thus rendering th^ 

Klace exceedingly clean. The number of streets 
as been stated at 355. 
Towards the east and west within the walls are 
many fruit and kitchen gardens, and most of 
the principal houses have gardens watered by 
canals. The city abounds with churches, chapels, 
convents, nunneries, colleges, and hospitals, and 
it has a noble university founded in 1576. AH the 
churches are magnificently decorated, and are in 
general large, and adorned with paintings of value* 
The viceroy^s? of Peru usually reside at Lima and 
I 2 . 
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keep their court there, giving public audience every 
day, for which purpose there are three fine rooms 
in the palace. The tribunals of account, of justice, 
of the treasury, &c., are also held there, which, 
with the royal mint, the court of the municipal 
body, and th^ police, afford empk>3rment to 
numbers of persons, and render Lima the most 
livdy and magnificent place in South America. 

The viceroy's palace, formerly a fine structure^ 
but which was damaged by the great earthquake in 
1^87* the city prison, the archiepiscopal palace, 
the council house, and the cathedral, stand in the 
great square, and occupy three sides of it. 

In the suburbs, as well as in most parts of the 
citv, the houses are of wood-work, interlaced with 
wild canes and osiers, both within and without, 
plastered over with cla^ and white washed; the 
fronts being painted to imitate stone. Most of the 
houses are only one story high with a flat roofi 
cov^ed on the top with slight materials to keep . 
out the wind and sun, as it never rains violently in 
this part of Peru, and the rafters which support 
ihe roofs are carved and decorated within side, and 
covered with clay on the outside. This mode of 
building has been adopted, in consequence of the 
destructive effects of the earthquakes which have 
so often devastated Lima. 

;. On solemn festivals, or on the entrance of a 
new viceroy, the riches and pomp displayed in 
this city are astonishing, the churches being loaded 
with massive plate, consisting of tables, candle- 
'Sticks, statues of saints of solid silver, the holy 
vestments and chalices covered with gold, dia- 
monds, pearls and precious stones, and even on 
the common days ox office, the decorations of the 
churches is richer than can be seen at the n^ost 
splendid catholic festival in Europe. 

Luxury in dresfs aqd splendid retinues are jthe 
prevailing pipion of the gentry and p^c^le of Lim^ 
so that the pdNUc walks and malls are crowded with 
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carriages. The dress of the ladies is extremely rich» 
and eVen those of low rank never appear without 
bracelets^ rosaries, and gold images about their necks 
and arms. The white females are in general of a 
middling stature, handsome, of a very fair com* 
plexion, with beautiful dark hair and bright eyes^} 
they are naturally gay, sj)rightly and without levity 
in their outward behaviour, though taxed with 
vicious propensities ; and all the women of Lima 
have a great fondness for music : the dress of the 
men is also very superb, but they are said to be 
in general fonder of gsdlantry than of following 
any useful avocations, though they occasionally 
show great ardour for the acquisition of know>* 
ledge. 

The theatre of Lima is a neat building, but the 

Eerf brmers are said to be very wretched ; coffee- 
ouses were only established here in 1771f cock- 
fighting and bull-baiting are the favourite amuse- 
ments of the populace, who are also greatly ad- 
dicted to gaming. 

In Lima the number of inhabitants has been 
estimated at 54,000, the monks and clergy being 
1390, the nuns 1580, the Spaniards at 17,S00, 
with 3200 Indians, and 9000 negroes, the rest being 
mestizoes and other castes. 

The rich priests, proprietors of estates, military 
and civil officers, physicians; lawyers and artizans, 
compose a body of 19»000, and the remaining 
35,000 are daves, domestics and labourers ; but 
the population has declined since the erection of 
the viceroyalty of La Plata. 

The climate of this city is agreeable, and though 
the variation of the four seasons is perceptible, yet 
th^y are all moderate ; spring begins in November, 
winter in June or July, when the south winds cease, 
and this season continues, with the intervention of 
a second spring or autumn until November ; rain is 
seldom or ever known at Lima, tempests rarely 
happen» and the inhabitants are strangers to thun* 

I 3 
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da and lightning; bat they are infested with vermin 
and insects during the summer months^ and are al- 
ways subject to the recurrence of earthquaken^ 
several of which have nearly ruined the city at 
difierent times in the l6th, lyth, and 18th centu- 
ries ; the one which happened in l^4f6, being the 
most tremendous and destructive, and which took 
place «)n the^th of October at half after ten at 
night, continuing for many weeks. The city was 
nearly destroyed, numbers of the inhabitants perish* 
ed, and the port of Callao was submerged by the sea ; 
twenty-four vessels were lying in the harbour, nine* 
teen of which were sunk, and a frigate, and three 
others carried up by the rise of the waves into the 
country a considerable distance from the beach ^ 
out or 4000 people, the numbfer which escaped at 
Gallao was only 300, while at Lima 1300 were 
buried under the ruins, and numbers wounded and 
maimed. 

In Lima, the most common disorders are mah'g- 
nant, intermittent, and catarrhous fevers, pleu- 
risies and constipations. The small-pox was 
formerly very fatal; but in 1802, a merchant 
vessel, the Santo Domingo d6 la Calzada^ put into 
Callao, in a voyage from Spain to Manilla ; a phi- 
lanthropic individual in Spain had sent some vac- 
cineniatter on board of this ship for the Philippines; 
fant ^^ the small-pox was raging at that time in 
Lirna^ I)on M. Unanue, the professor of anatomy, 
hearing of this precious cargos and instantly avml- 
ing himself of it, vaccinated his patients, which he 
performed with the greatest success, and since 
that period, the Jemierian system having been 
followed, the virulence of the small-pox gives 
way. 

The great wealth of the citizens of Lima is 
mostly derived from the mines in the internal pro* 
vinces, but agricultiliral pursuits are much followed, 
and the pastures in the vicnnty feed multitudes o^* 
h<Kni»s^mides and cattle* The ancient Feravia«]i^ 

6 
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had rendered the valley of Rimac very fertile by 
intersecting it with smdl canals, and this plan has 
been adc^ted by the Spaniards who irrigate their 
spacious fields of wheat and barley, their meadows, 
plantations of sugar-cane, olives, vines, as well 
as thfeir gardens, which are thus rendered very 
productive, but the frequent earthquakes having 
tended to alter the good quality of the soil, it con- 
sequently requires much care to manage. 

Bread, butter, milk, beef, mutton, pork, poultry, 
&c., are all excellent in Lima, and the place is 
plentifully supplied with fish from the bay of Cal- 
lao, and the adjacent villages, as well as from . 
the river Lima. The wines used in this city are 
generally the produce of Chili and the southern 
provinces, from which the brandies are also brought; ' 
most of the European and dried fruits are also sup- 
plied by Chili, but no manufactures are carried on 
in the place itself, as it depends entirely on being 
the emporium of the commerce of Peru with Chili, 
New Granada, Guatimala and New Spain. 

The port of Lima is Ballavista or Callao^ the 
former name being that of the new town which was 
founded at the distance of a quarter of a league 
from the remains of Callao, which had been to- 
tally destroyed by the earthquake in 17*6. At 
the present port there is a fort named San Fer- 
nando, with a garrison to protect the bay, which, 
on the south-west is fenced by a barren island 
called San Lorenzo. Here all the vessels anchor 
about two leagues from Lima ; and the harbour 
of Callao is one of the finest in the South-Sea, 
the anchorage being deep, but the ocean always 
tranquil, and the largest vessels lying in perfect 
safety. 

The river Rimac or Limay discharging itself into 
the sea here, furnishes an abundant supply of fresh 
water for the vessels, and every thing can be pro- 
cured of which a ship may be in need ', as in Callao 
it may be said that the productions of the four 

I 4 
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auarters of the world are exchanged for each other ; 
[ie ships from Europe meeting those from the 
East Indies, from Africa, and from the northern 
shores of America. 

Callao is situated in 1^ 3' 42'' south latitude, 
and 77° 14' west longitude, at about five English 
miles distance from the city of Lima. 

INTENDANCY OF TRUXILLO. 

This province is the most northerly of those in 
Pieru, it is bounded by the river Tumbez and Guay- 
aquil, on the north-west ; Jaen de Bracamoros on 
the north-east ; the Lauricocha or Tunguragua on 
the north ; the Rio Guallaga and Pampas del Sa- 
cramento on the east ; the Pacific on the west ; and 
the province of Tarma on the south ; containing 
witlun its limits seven jurisdictions ; viz. Sana, Pi- 
uru, Truxillo, Caxamarca, Chachapoyas, Llulia, 
and Chiloas and Pataz. 

The province of Truxillo along the coast, has a 
climate in which excessive heat predominates; 
whilst in the interior it varies according to the 
liigh or low situation of the districts, from temperate 
to frigid. The first district of Truxillo, towards 
the north, is Piura, through which passes the road 
from Guayaquil to Lima ; the whole country from 
the northern borders of Piura to Lima being named 
the Valles. The climate of Piura is hot, though 
not unhealthy ; but the greater part of the country 
is uninhabited. The chief towns are Piura, Tum- 
bez, the frontier of New Granada, Sechura and 
Payta; and it contains 11,000 inhabitants, in 26 
settlements. 

Piura, the capital, is situated in south latitude, 
S" IV and in 80** 36' west longitude. It was 
the first Spanish settlement in Peru, and was 
founded in the year 1531, by Pizarro, who built 
the first church in it. The city then stood in the 
valley of Targasala, near the sea, and was called 
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San Miguel de Piura, but was removed, on account 
of the unhealthiness of its situation, to its present 
scite, on a sandy plain. The houses are con- 
structed of bricks, or cane and wood-work, and 
have generally only one story. The corregidor, 
and an officer employed in collecting the royal re- 
venue, reside here and at Payta alternately, and 
the town contains about 7000 inhabitants. It has 
an hospital and church ; the climate is hot and 
dry, but not unwholesome, and water is sometimes 
scarce in the heats of summer. It is 25 miles 
south-south-east of Payta, its port ; 208 north-north 
west of Truxillo ; 480 north-north-west of Lima, 
and seven from the ocean ; and ^ts territory is fer- 
tile, and produces some cotton, sugar, maize and 
lias extensive woods of Sarsaparilla. 

Tumbez is situated in 3° 6' south latitude, and 
80° 6' west longitude, 280 miles north of Truxillo, 
and 62 leagues N. of Piura, on the Rio Tumbez, 
which discharges itself into the bay of Guayaquil, 
opposite the isle of Santa Clara. It is seated a 
short distance from the mountains, in a sandy plain, 
and consists of about 70 houses, scattered without 
any order, in which there are about 150 families, 
mostly mestizoes and Indians, and along the banks 
of the river there are many farms, where they 
continually employ themselves in rural occupations. 

Tumbez was the place where the Spaniards first 
landed in 1526, and where they were astonished 
at the immense temples and palaces they every 
where observed, no vestiges of which now remain. 
The road from this town to Piura is extremely un- 
pleasant, owing to its running along the sea-coast, 
and being only passable at low water in some 
points. The village of Amotape, the only inhabited 
place on the road, is 48 leagues from Tumbez, 
after which the way lies over a sandy desert, where 
even the most experienced guides occasionally 
lose their way j and as no water is to be procured 
here, it is necessary to carry 4:hat article in skins 
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on the backs of mules ; near the last stage is a 
deposit of mineral tar, which is exported to Callao, 
for the purposes of ship-building. 

Sechura is the last town of Piura oh the south ; 
it is situated on the banks of the river Piura, a 
league from the ocean, and 180 miles north-north- 
west of Truxillo, in 5** 32^ 33'' south latitude. It 
contains about 200 houses, with a handsome brick 
church, and the inhabitants, who are all Indians, 
compose about 400 families, being chiefly employed 
in fishing, driving mules, or guiding passengers to 
Morrope, across the desert of Sechura, which is 
a waste of sand extending SO leagues, of difficult 
and dangerous passage. 

Payta^ or San Miguel de Payta^ in 5** 5' south 
latitude, and 80"* 6(y west longitude, was founded 
by Pizarro. It is a small place, consisting of mud 
houses, having a church and chapel, with the cor- 
regidor's house built of stone. The number of 
inhabitants is inconsiderable, and the town is noted 
only for its port, which is the chief place at which 
the ships from New Sp^in touch, on their voyage 
to Lima. Southward of this town is a high moun- 
tain, called the Silla de Payta ; the soil of the sur- 
rounding country is barren and sandy, and there 
being no river, the inhabitants have to fetch their 
fresh water from Colan, a village in the bay, four 
leagues to the north, the Indians of Colan being 
obliged to send one or two balsa loads every day. 
The occupations of the inhabitants of Payta, who 
are whites and mulattoes, is chiefly in landing th^ 
cargoes of goods sent from Panama and Lima. 

The bay of Payta is famous for its fishery, in 
which the Indians of the surrounding villages are 
constantly employed ; a miserable battery mount- 
ing eight guns, defends this harbour and town, 
which has been repeatedly taken and plundered by 
the English ; and Lord Anson's squadron pillaged 
and burnt it, in the year 1741. 

The principal rivers of Piura are the Tumhez^ 



the Catamajfu^ Md the Pitcta ; in this district a 
triranch of the Andes turns towards the coast, and 
under the name of Sierra de Pachira, forms Cape 
Kanco, and the Putito de Purma. 

Sana is the next district of Truxillo, and ex« 
tends about 'JS miles along the sea*coast Its soil 
is level, and, excepting in the desert of Sechura, 
fertile ; the heat is however at times insupportable. 
The town* of Sana is in a state of decay, in 
consequence of an inundation which almost de- 
stroyed it, and it was sacked by Davis, the English 
adventurer, in 1685. The river Sana runs through 
the town, which has obtained the name of Mmi^ 
JloreSf on account of the beautiful flowers in its 
neighbourhood, as well a.s for being situated in a 
fertile and pleasant valley. Sana is 80 miles N. 
of Truxillo. Morrope, Lambayeque and St. Pedro 
are the other most noted towns of this district^ 
which contains 2« settlements. 

Morrope consists of about GO or 70 houses, and 
contains l60 families of Indians. It is seated on 
the banks of the river Pozuehs^ 105 miles north- 
west of Truxillo. 

Lambayeque^ in 6^ 40^ south latitude, 79** 56^ 
west longitude, is at present the capital of Sana» 
in a pleasant and fertile spot, containing about 
1500 houses. The inhabitants, who amount to 
8000, consist of Spaniards, mestizoes and Indians. 
The parish church of stone is elegant and much 
ornamented, ^nd the river Lambayeque runs 
through the town, and fertilizes its environs. Some 
wine is made here, and the poorer classes manu- 
facture coarse cottons. The road to Lima passes 
through this place, which is 95 miles west^north- 
west of Truxillo. 

St Pedro contains 120 Indian families, thir^ 
families Qf whites, and twelve of mulattoes. it 
stands on the river Pacasmayo^ and its environs pro- 
duce grain md fruits in abandsmce. St. Pedro is 
twenty leagues from Lambayeque on the high road> 
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and stands in 7** 25' 49'' south latitude. The An* 
des elevate their crests on the west of the districts 
of Piura and Sana. 

The jurisdiction of Truxillo, extends twenty 
leagues along the coast, and as far in the interior, 
being composed throughout of beautiful valleys. In 
its climate there is a sensible difference between 
winter and summer, the former being attended with 
cold, and the latter with excessive heat. 

The country is extremely fruitful, abounding 
with sugar canes, maize, fruits and vegetables; 
also with olives and vineyards : the parts nearest 
the Andes produce wheat, barley, &c., so that the 
inhabitants export com to Panama. 

On the coast the sugar cane is cultivated with 
success. The chief town of the district is TnuvillOy 
which is also the capital of the whole province, and 
stands in 8° 8' south latitude, and 78** 53' west longi- 
tude, 480 milessouth of Quito, 268 north-north-west 
of Lima, in a pleasant situation surrounded with gar- 
dens, groves and delightful walks. It was founded 
in 1535, by Pizarro, at the distance of half a league 
from the sea, on the banks of a small river; the 
houses which are chiefly of brick, have a very neat 
appearance, but are low on account of the frequen- 
cy of earthquakes ; an intendant and the bishop of 
Truxillo reside here. The inhabitants amount to 
5800, and consist principally of rich Spaniards, 
some Indians, mestizoes and mulattoes ; the gi*6at- 
est luxury in this city is that of equipages, few of 
the Europeans being without a carriage. 
. A revenue office for the province of Truxillo is 
established in this town, and it also contains a 
cathedral, several convents, a college, hospital 
and two nunneries. 

Truxillo is surrounded with a low brick wall, 
flanked by fifteen bastions ; and carries on its com- 
merce by means of its port of Guanchaco^ which is 
about two leagues to the northward, and is the only 



good harbour on the coast from Callao to Tumbez. » 
Chocope and Biru are the most noted places of this 
district. ^ 

Chocope contains sixty or seventy white families, 
and twenty or thirty of Indians. It has a fine brick 
church, eleven leagues north ofTruxillo. 

Biru in 8° 24' 59'' south latitude, contains about 
seventy families of whites, Creoles and Indians, and 
its situation is pleasant on the high road to Lima, 
in a fertile vale, well watered with small canals. 

The district of Caxamarqa lies to the eastward of 
that of Truxillo, and extends an immense distance 
betwe^i two parallel branches or crests of the 
Andes. It is extremely fertile, producing corn, 
fruits and all kinds of esculent vegetables, as well 
as cattle, sheep and hogs ; with the latter of which 
a thriving trade is carried on with the lowland 
districts. There are also the celebrated silver 
mines of GuaigayoQ or Chota^ near Micuipampa, 
the galleries of which are above 13,287 feet higher 
than the sea. The Indians of this extensive dig- l^ 
trict manufacture cotton for sails, bed-curtains, 
quilts, hammocks, &c., and the chief town is Cax^^ 
amarcay celebrated as having been the point from 
which Pizarro carried on his operations, and for 
being the place where Atahualpa was strangled. 
The palace of Atahualpa is now inhabited by the fa- 
mily of the Astorpiicos, the poor but lineal descend- 
ants of the Incas. It is seated in 8° south latitude, 
and 76° l(y w?st longitude, seventy miles from the 
ocean, on the western slope of the Andes, at the 
height of 9021 feet. 

Micuipampa is celebrated for its silver mines, its 
iieight above the sea being 2296 feet more than 
that of the city of Quito. 

Chachapoyas is the next district towards the east 
and north of Caxarmarca situated on the eastern 
slope of the Andes, and embracing an immense ex- 
4«nt of country, in a warm climate. 
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It i3 very thinly inhabited ; but the Indians are 
ingenious in manufacturing cottons, to which they 
give beautiful and lasting colours. 

Cbachapoyas and Llulia bound the government 
of Jaen de Bracamoros in Quito. The chief town 
is Juan de la Frontera^ or OuwhapoyaSj in & 12' 
south latitude, and 7^ 28' west longitude. 

£ast of Cbachapoyas is the district of Llulia 
and Chiloas, a low, warm, moist country, covered 
with forests, so that the ^-eater part is uninhabited. 

The principal commodity of this country is tobac- 
co and fruits; and the river Moyobamba flows 
through the district in its course to join the Gual^ 
laga. The chief town of this district is Moyoham^ 
ba^ 300 miles north of Lima, in T south hM:itude, 
and 7^"^ 5^' w^st longitude ; and some gold washings 
exist on the banks of the Moyobamba. 

The last jurisdiction of the Intendancy of Trux- 
iilo is that of Pataz, including Huamachucho ; its 
situation on the slope and summit of tlie mountains 
causes it to enjoy dliSerent climates, &vourable for 
many kinds of grain and fruits ; but the chief oc- 
cupation of the inhabitants is in working the mines 
of gold with which it abounds, and its great com- 
merce consists in exchanging gold for silver coin. 
The chief towns are Caaamarquilla and Huamachu- 
cho^ both of little note excepting fin: the gold wash- 
ings in their neighbcHirhood. 

THE INTENDAmnr or TJRM4 

Comprehends several minor districts, of which 
Caxatambo, Huimalies, Conchucos, and Huailas, 
are the principal. It is bounded by TruxiUo on the 
north, tne Pacific on the east, the Apurimac on the 
west, and Lima and Guanca-Velica on the south. 

On the sea-coast its climate is hot, but in the 
interior it varies, according to the height of ^e land* 

We shall not follow the minute divisions of Urn 
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province^ as we have done those of Truxillo, on 
account of its being the boundary between New 
Granada and Quito, merely describing the chief 
towns and the country in their neighbourhood. 

Tarma contains the sources of the Xauxa and 
Guallaga rivers, the former of which falls into the 
Apurimac. The Jicaja or Xauxa rises in the little 
lake of Chinchiy Cocha, in about eleven degrees 
south latitude, and after a long and precipitous 
course, it throws itself into the small river Man- 
tura, by which it joins the Apurimac. The Guallaga 
rises a short distance north of the Xauxa, in a 
little lake, called Chiguiacoba, on the opposite 
side of the mountains, which form the Cerro de 
Bombon, whence it flows north, receiving several 
rivers, till it passes the town of Guanuco, when it 
becomes very rapid, and receives the Monzon from 
the west, in 9** 22' south latitude, after which, it 
follows its original course, and becomes more 
tranquil. At 7'* 10' it receives the Moyobamba, 
and after this, four dangerous rapids present them- 
selves before it reaches Ponquillo at the foot of 
the mountains. Its breadth is now 1200 feet, 
and running through the province of Maynas ; at 
5*" <t' south latitude, it falls into the False Maranon, 
being 450 yards wide, and 34 deep. 

At the confluence, the Guallaga is divided into 
two branches, and a lake is formed half a league in 
breadth and 70 fathoms deep. During the course 
of a league, the two rivers seem of equal force, 
but at length, the Tunguragua overcomes the 
Guallaga. The banks of this fine river are clothed 
with beautiful trees, enlivened with a great variety 
of birds, and one tree produces a sort of tallow 
or grease, which is used by the natives for the same 
purposes as candles. 

Besides these, the beautiful river Pachitea rises 
in Tarmf, in \(f 46', on the east-side of the Andes, 
first running east, then north, and called the Pozuzo 
at its confluence with the Mayro, where it forms 
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a fine haven, from which there is a direct and 
open navigation to the Maranon, which it joins in 
8** 46' south latitude. 

The Laurkocha or False Maranon^ also rises 
near Caxatambo in this province ; but as this river 
has been already spoken of, it is merely necessary to 
observe, that the Lake in which it rises, i3 near the 
city of Guanuco, in 11 degrees south latitude, from 
which it directs its course southwards towards 
^auxa, forming a circle, when, after precipitating 
itself over the east-side of the Andes, it flows 
northwards, through Chachapoyas to Jaen de Bra- 
camoros, and thence to the Ucayale or True 
Maranon. The course of the Lauricocha is about 
SOO leagues from Lauricocha lake to Jaen, and about 
150 from thence to its junction with the Ucayale. 
The intendancy of Tarma contains many gold and 
silver workings, particularly the celebrated mines of 
Yaurkochay in the Cerro de Bombon. 

The chief towns of Tarma are Tarma, Huimalies, 
Huialas, Caxatambo, Concbucos, Guanuco and 
Pasco. 

Tarma is 103 miles east-north-east of Lima, in 
11** 35' south latitude, and 75° 17' west longitude, 
in a temperate climate, and surrounded by a large 
district, in which the soil is every where fertile, 
excepting on the higher mountains, where it is 
very cold. The land is chiefly applied to feeding 
cattle, but many veins of silver of great im- 
portance being found and worked in the district^ 
agriculture is neglected. Of these mines, the 
Yaurkocha^ two leagues north of PascOj the Chau- 
pimarcaj Arenillapata, SUCatalina, Cay a Grande^ 
Yanacanche^ Santa Rosa, and Cerro de Colquisirca, 
are the most productive; there are however many 
others, which are either unworked, or produce but 
feebly. The city of Tarma contains 5600 in- 
habitants. 

Huamalies is 150 miles east of Truxillo, and is 
the chief town of a jurisdiction of the samename,^ 
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situated in the centre of the Cordilleras, com- 
mencing at the distance of S40 miles north-east 
of Lima, and mostly situated in a cold climate ex- 
tending ISO miles. 

The towns are chiefly inhabited by Indians, who 
apply themselves to weaving, and manufacture 
a ereat quantity of serges, baizes, and stuffs, with 
which they carry on a considerable trade, and there 
is a silver mine, named GuaUana^ in this district. 

Htdalas is the chief place of a district in the 
centre of the Andes, beginning fifty leagues from . 
Lima, in the same direction as Conchucos. The low 
parts produce grain and fruit, and the upper abound 
in cattle and sheep, which form the great branch of 
its trade. Some gold is found in the mines of this 
district. 

Caa^atambo is also the chief town of a district 
commencing thirty-five leagues north of Lima, and 
extending twenty leagues partly among the moun- 
tains, so that the climate is various, but the whole 
district is very fertile, producing abundance of 
grain. The Indians manufacture baize, and work 
some silver mines, of which those of the towns of 
Caxatambo and Chanca are the most productive. 

Ckmchwos^ the chief place of a district or partido 
of the same namcj^ be^nning forty leagues north- 
north-east of lima, and extending along the centre 
of the Andes, is noted for its cattle and grain, and 
for the great number of looms worked by the 
Indians. It contains also the mines of Conchucos^ 
Sigtuis, Tambillo, Pomapamba^ Chacas^ Guari^ 
Cfuwiin, Quanta and Ruriquinchay. 

Gtmnuco is the chief town of a partido, com- 
mencing ISO miles north-east of lima, in a mild 
and pure climate, with a fertile soil producing ex- 
cellent fruits. This town is ISO miles north-east of 
Lima, in 9** 59' south latitude, and 75'' 5& west Ion- 
gitude, and was founded in 15S9> under the name 
of Leon de Gtmnuco ; the first inhabitants being 
those who favoured the royal party in the wars 
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petween Pizarro and Almagro. It was formerly a 
krge city, but is now a small village^ containing the 
remains of a palace of the Incas, a temple of the 
suui the ruins of the houses built h^ the con- 
querors, some marks of the great road from Cuzco 
to Quito, a church and three convents. 

Pa^co is on the borders of the small lake de los 
Be^es, and is chiefly noted as being the place in 
which the office of the provincial treasury is held,^ 
and from which the mines of the Cerro de Bombon 
or Yauricocha are named. 



INTBIWJjrCT or LIMA. 

This province contains several districts ; it is 
bounded on the north by Truxillo, east by Tarma 
and Guancavelica, west by the Pacific, and south 
by Are<^uipa. 

Its pnncipal districts are Chancay, Huarachiri, 
Lima, Canta, Canete, lea, Pisco and Nasca* 

Lima is the seat of the royal audience, which 
was established in 1542, and contains one arch* 
bishopric and tour bishoprics in its jurisdiction^^ 
viz. those of Truxillo, Guamanga, Cuzco, and 
Arequipa. 

The revenue of the archbishop of Lima is 30,000 
dollars per annum; he has, besidei^ the above 
bishops, those of Panama, Maynas, Quito, and 
Cuen^a, as suJSragans. 

In this province rain is seldom or ever known to 
fall on the west of the Cordillera of the Andes^ 
which runs along its eastern side; on the sea* 
coast it is verv hot, but as the land rises towards 
^.Ulterior, the' air becoines coder and milder«. 

The wealth of the province confiosta chiefly 
in the ncoduce of the minea of Tarma^ whkhi are 
workea by proprietors m lima^ but agpcukiitfal 
pursuits are not negl^ted^ and the whole vale 
ooav^jbe said to be cuUivaked. 

tima IS. noted as being the abec where ib« 
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grains of Europe were first planted, as Maria de 
Escobar, the wife of Die^o de Chaves, carried a 
few grains of wheat to Lima, then called Rimac, 
shortly after the conquest. She s6wed these grains, 
and the produce of the harvests she obtained, was 
distributed fbr three years among the colonists ; 
so that each farmer received twenty or thirty grainn* 
It increased rapidly, but in 1547, wheat bread 
was still a luxury in CuzCo that was hardly to be 
obtained. Some idea may be formed of the diffi- 
culty in procuring articles of utility or luxury 
in the early periods c£ the settlement of these 
countries, from the circumstance of Benalcazar, the 
con^u^dr of Quito and Popayan, purchasing a 
sow at Buza, for a sum equal to 166/. sterling j 
which sow was killed for a feast ; the riches of the 
conquerors must consequently have been immense. 
In toe middle of the l6th centui^, two hogs were 
worth SOOL ; a camel from the Canaries, 1400/. ; 
an ass, 330/. ; a cow, 50L ; and a sheep, 8L The 
t^amels that were introduced, both in Bern and 
Caraccas, did not thrive, and their utility was su- 

Serseded in the former country by the vicunas^ 
amas, &c.; and in both by mules. 
The chief town of the intendancy of Lima is 
Lima, which being also the capital of Peru has 
been already described. The other towns of most 
note are Guara, Ouarachiri, Chancay, Canta, Ca-i 
nete, lea, Pisco and Nasca. l^ 

Guara consists of a single street containing 
^00 houses^ Imd many Indian huts, with a parish 
church and convent, ahd is chief town of a dis- 
trict of the same name, which is covered with 
plantations of sugar canes, com, maize, &c. At 
the south end of Guara stands a large tower an4 
fortified gate, which protects a stone bridge, under 
which flows the river Guara, and separates the 
suburb of the Indians firom the town« Goara is 
in ll"" S' S6'' south latitude, near the Pacific 
Oraaa. TUs town lies on the high road to 
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Lima from Tnixlllo, and on this road are many 
magnificent remains of the tambos, or palaces of 
the Incas. 

Guarachhri is the chief place of a partido, com- 
mencing in the Andes, six leagues east of Lima, 
in which the valleys and lower grounds are the only 
inhabited parts ; and these being very fertile, pro* 
duce wheat, barley, maize and other grain in gr«t 
abundance* 

The hi^h mountains Ksi G«arachiri, and the 
neighbounng district of Cnu^r contain excel- 
lent coal, but on account ef the difiiculty and 
high price of carriage, it cannot be used in Lima ; 
ccmlt and antimony have also been found in Gua- 
rachiri^ which Irkewise contains several silver mines 
t^ which that of ConckapcOt^ is the most noted. 

This towi\ is situated in 11^ 55' south latitude, 
and 76'' 18' west longitude, 50 miles east of Lima. 

Chancay^ in 11**SS'47'^ south latitude, is also 
the chief town of a district l3nlng in the valley 
north of Lima, having the river Passamayo running 
through it, and fertilizing its plantations ; the chief 
growth of which is maize, for the purpose of fat- 
tening hogs for the market of Lima. Chancay is 
fourteen leagues from Guara and twelve from 
Lima, on the high road from Tumbez ; the dis- 
tance from Tumbez to Lima being S64 leagues. 
Chancav contains about 800 houses, and many 
Indian huts, with a lar^e population, most of the 
inhabitants being very rich. 
■' Canta is the cnief town of a jurisdiction of the 
same name, beginning five leagues north-north-east 
4>f Lima, terminating on the district of that city, 
and extending above thirty leagues to the north, 
over the eastern branch of the Andes ; so that its 
dimate difiers according to its situation, on the 
topsj sides, or vdlevs of the Cordillera. It sup- 
^]^8 the mw-kets of Lima with fruits; the upper 
plains afibrding pasturage for innumerable flocks 
^ sheep, which belong ta the rich inhabitants of 
the capital of Peru. 
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tkmete is the chief place of a district of the same 
Dame, commencing six leagues south of Lima, and 
extending along the coast for about thirty leagues ; 
the climate is the same as that of Lima, and the 
soil being watered by several small streams, pro- 
duces vast quantities of wbeat,^ m&ize and sugar 
canes ; these' plantations are mostly the proper^ of 
the inhabitants of Lima. At a place called C/dka, 
ten leagues south of Lima, salt-petre is found in 
great quantities : the Indians of this district trade 
with the capital in poultry, fish, fruits and vege« 
tables. 

IcUf Pisco and Nasca compose a jurisdiction 
bordering on Canete and extending sixty leagues 
along the coast, but interspersed with sandy de- 
serts. Great quantities of wines are made in this 
district, which is fertile wherever the lands can be 
irrigated from the rivers. Brandy is also an object 
of export, chiefly to Guamahga, Callao, Guayaquil 
and Panama. Olive plantations are numerous, as 
weU as those of maize, com and fruit trees. The 
country round lea is noted for abounding in carob 
trees^ with the fruit of which vast numbers of asses 
are fed. The Indians on this coast live by fishings 
their salted fish being eagerly sought after in the 
interior. 

The town of lea or Vaherde is situated in a 
valley, andcontains about 6000 inhabitants, its prin^ 
cipal commeroe<:onsisting in glass, wine and brandy ;^ 
it stands in IS"" 50' south latitude, and JS"" OS' west 
longitude, 140 miles east-south-east of Linuu 

Pisco was formerly situated on the shore of the 
South-Sea, but in l687> an earthquake, accom-^ 
panied by an inundation, destroyed the old town, 
and it was rebuilt by the inhabitants a quarter of a 
league further inland. It contains about 300 fami« 
lies, most of whom are mestizoes, mulattoes and 
n^roes ; the whites being the least predominant : 
the road of Hsco is a fine anchoring ground, 
cijii^ of holdkiga large ni»;n^/iiiid9heltei)0d.f]:om 
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Ike Math-east and soath«west winds, which are the 
most violrat in this quarter. Pisco is 118 miles' 
south-south-east of Lima, in 13^ 46^ south latitude, 
and JG" 9" west longibide. 

Nasca has a fine harbour, but the town is in a 
Utate of decay ; the surrouncUng country is fertile in 
vines and sugar caneSf and is watered by a river of 
the same name. Nasca is 190 miles south^*ea8t of 
Lima, in 14* 48" south latitude, and 7^"" ^ west 
longitude. 

INTMNDANCY OF GUANCAVELICA. 

This province lies almost entirely in the moun- 
tains, and is bounded on the north by Tarma, east 
by Lima, west by Cuzco, and south by Guamanga. 

The climate of this country is in general cold, 
owing to the hi^h situation of the land which is 
surrounded by the lofly peaks of the Andes ; its 
districts are chiefly those oi Xcmsa and Angaraes^ 
the latter of which is about seventy-two miles in 
tength from east to west, and twelve in width, of 
a v^v irregular figure, being bounded by the 
Cordillera on the west^ this district produces 
wheat, maize and other grains, although its 
climate is in general cold, being temperate only in 
tile valleys ; in these are cultivated the sugar-cane, 
some fruits and herbs, and a strong grass which 
serves for fuel in the ovens in which the quick- 
silver is extracted ; from the sale of this fuel great 
emolument is derived when the mines are in woik^ 
Tlie district abounds in cattle, and as mercury is 
&und in it, it also produces various earths used in 
painting. The head waters of some of die streams 
which join the Apurimac are in this jurisdiction, 
which contains about tiiirty Indian villager 

'The intaidancy of GuancaveUca is chiefly of 
note on accoqnt of the mercury mines it contains, 
there being oiily one aOi^er mine of any importanoe« 
J^^ quidfisiivcf of c^Mu is only found near Yjd^ 
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divui in the district of Rttaz^ near the great 
Nevadode Pelagato; in the district of Canchuco9» 
to the east of Santa ; in the district of Huamalics^ 
to the south-east of Guarachuco, at the Banos de 
Jesus ; in the district of Guialas near Guaraz, and 
near Guancavelica ; of all those places GuancccoeUca 
is the only one which has ever produced that useful 
mineral in great abundance, the principal mine being 
situated in the mountains of Santa Barbara^ south 
of the town 'of Guancavelica at the distance of more 
than a mile ; it was discovered by the Indian G^n-* 
zalo de Abincopa, in the year 1567 ; but appears 
to have been known in the time of the Incas, who 
used cinnabar in painting themselves, and they are 
said to have procured it in this neighbourhood. The 
mine was opened in September 1570; it is divided 
into tluree stories, named Brocal, Qmedio and CO'* 
chapata, the last <k which the government forbid to 
be worked, the bed containing red and yellow sul* 
furetted arsenic or orpiment, which was the cause 
of many deaths. 

This mine is free from water, and contains gal*^ 
leries cut in the solid rock at an immense expence. 
There has been extracted from it up totiie yeatl789> 
l,04fO,45Squintals, or 136,57S,l6Sf|ound8troy» being 
4 or 6000 quintals annually ; 50 quintals of tolerable 
mineral containing and yielding by distillation eight 
or twelve pounds of mercury. The cinnabar is found 
in a bed of quartz freestone of about 1400 feet in 
thickness, in strata and in small veins, so that ihi 
metalliferous mass averages only from 196 to SS9 
feet in breadth. Native mercury is rare, and the 
cinnabar is accompanied with red iron ore, mag- 
netic iron, galena and pyrites, the crevices being 
frequently variegated with sulphat of lime, calca- 
reous spar, and fSirous alum, and the bottmn of 
the mine is 13,805 feet above the level of the sea. 
This mine employed seven thousand Betuvian 
camels, or alpaieas, and Hamas in earijpiiij^tihe ore 
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to the furnaces of the town } which animals were 
governed by dogs trained for the purpose. 

Carelessness, ol* rather the avidity of the overseers 
destroyed this celebrated mine for a time, as this 
being the only royal mine in Spanish America, these 
men were anxious to obtain as much profit and 
credit as they could by sending great quantities of 
the mineral to the royal office*. The gallery of the 
BrocaU which was the uppermost, was supported 
by pillars of the rock containing the ore ; as the 
mineral became scarcer in the body of the mine, 
these pillars were thinned, and at last cut awa^, 
4fo that the roof fell in and hindered all communi- 
cation with the other parts. At present, it is said, 
some attempts are making, owing to the dearth of 
mercury from China, to re-open the gallery ; but 
the silver works of Peru are mostly supplied from 
small veins which are found in other parts of the 
same chain of mountains, near SiUa Casa ; these 
veins generally traverse alpine limestone, are full of 
calcedomr, and although tniri, they cross and form 
masses, from which the Indians, who are allowed to 
work them, are said to obtain 3000 quintals annu- 
allyby merely uncovering the surface. 

The chief town of this' intendancy is Guanca- 
velicap thirty miles north-west of Guamanga, in 
12** 45' south latitude, and 741* 46' west longitude. 
It was founded, in 1572, by the viceroy Toledo, and 
stands in a breach of the Andes, being one of the 
largest and richest cities of Peru. The tempera- 
ture of the air at Guancavelica is very cold, and 
the climate changeable, as it often rains and 
freezes on the same day, in which there are tempests 
of thunder, lightning and hail. 

The houses are generally built of tufa found 
near a warm spring in the neighbourhood, and 
there is a dangerous torrent near the city, which 
is crossed by several bridges. This town was 
founded on account of the quicksilver mines ^ 
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Santa Barbara, from the working of which the 
inhabitants derived aU their subsistence. 

In this intendancy with its dependencies of 
Castro Viretffia and Lircay there is one mine of 
gold, eighty of silver, two of quicksilver, and 
ten of lead. 

Guancavelica is 12,308 feet, and the neighs 
bouring mountain of Santa Barbara 14,506 feet^ 
above the level of the sea. 

The number of its inhabitants is now only 5S00, 
probably owing to the abandonment of the mine. 

The other towns of most note are Xauxa and 
Castro Vireyna. i^^ 

Xauoca or Jatgais the chief town of a district on 
tlie southern extremity of Tarma, reaching to about 
forty leagues from Lima, in the spacious valleys* 
and plains between two parallel chains of the Andes. 
The river Xauxa runs through this district, in 
which there are several pretty towns or large vil- 
lages well inhabited by Spaniards, Indians and 
Mestizoes. 

The soil prdduces plenty of wheat and other 
grains, together with a great variety of fruits, and 
the city is on the great road of the mountains to 
Cuzco, Paz, and La Plata; it borders on the east^ as 
well as the (Ustrict of Tarma with the country between 
Uie Andes and the Apurimac, inhabited by fierce 
and wild Indians, some of whom have made inroads 
into these jurisdictions ; the missionaries have how- 
ever succeeded in establishing villages amongstthem, 
,the nearest being the town of Ocopa. 

Castro-Vireyna is the chief town of a district of 
the same name, which lying on the Cordillera, has 
a very various climate, and produces the fruits of 
the tropic and temperate regions. 

On its great plains, which are in the highest and 
coldest parts, are numerous flocks of the Vicuna, 
or Peruvian sheep, whose wool is^ the chief arti- 
cle of commerce* 
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This atiimai prefers the coldest and highest parts 
of the Andes* and is rarely seen north of the fine ; 
they formerly were very numerous in all the moun- 
tains of Peru, till they were so much hunted for 
the sake of their fleeces, that they are now caught 
with^great difficulty, and are only to be seen wild 
in the most inaccessible parts of the southern 
Andes. 

The town of Castro Vireyna is 125 miles south* 
east of Lima, in 1^ SC/ south latitude, and 74"^ 45^ 
west longitude* 

TBJS INTMNDANCY OF GUAMANGA 

Is bounded on the north by GuancaveUca and 
the uncultivated countries on the banks of the Apu- 
rimac, east by the same and Cuzco, west by lima, 
and south by Arequipa. 

It contains several fine districts, of which Guanta^ 
Vilcas-Guaman, Andagualas, Farina Gocha and 
Lucanas are the chie^ with that of Guamanga 
itself. 

The capital is Guamanga^ situated in 12® 5(y 
south latitude, and 77** 56' west longitude, in a 
^ide and beautiful plain, watered by a fine river, 
and having a healthml climate. The buildings are 
of stone, and are equal to any in Peru, and the city 
is decorated with, fine squares, gardens and walks, 
which render it a rexy pleasant residence. The 
soil in the surrounding district is fertile in grain and 
fruit, the chief articles of commerce being cattle^ 
hides and sweet-meats, with the produce ofseverad 
mines ; sixty of gold, 102 of silver, and one of 
quicksilver, having been wrought in this and the 
dependent district of Lucanas. 

Guamanga was founded by Fizarro in 15S9» and 
is the see of a bishop, whose annual revenue id 
8000 dollars. 

This city has three churches, one for the whiteff^ 



«nd the others for the Indians ; as well as the cathe- 
dral, several chapels and convents, and a univer-^ 
uty^ with a good revenue, in which the study of 
divinity, philosophy and law is followed. The 
number or inhabitants is S6,000, including Spani* 
ards, mestieoes, mulattoes and Indians. 

GKiamanga is also called San Juan de la Victoria» 
in memory of the precipitate retreat which Manco 
Capac made from Pizarro, when the armies were 
drawn up for battle; and Pizarro founded the town 
in order to keep up the communication between 
Lima and Cuzco. About three leagues from 6ua* 
manga is the town of Anco ; the territory around 
which is infested with Jaguars and reptiles. Anco 
stands in IS'' 14' south latitude, and 73"" 10" west 
longitude. 

*Guanta is the chief town of a jurisdiction of the 
same name, and is twenty miles north of Guaman- 
ga, in 12° 30' south latitude, and 74° 16' west Ion- 
gitude ; the district begins four leagues from Gu- 
amanga, and stretches for thirty leagues north- 
north-west of it. It enjoys a temperate climate, 
and is very fertile, but its mines, wnich were for- 
merly very rich, are abandoned. 

In an island formed by the Tayacaxa or Xaua^ 
grows the coca or betel nut in great plenty, in 
which, and with the lead produced in the mines, the 
commerce of Guanta consists. It also carries on 
a trade with the capital, which it supplies with 
com and fruits. 

Viloas Guaman is a district south-east of Gua- 
manga, beginning six or seven leagues from that 
city and extending above thirty leagues ; Vilcas 
Guaman or Bilcas is the chief town, in which is a 
church, built on the ruiua of a Peruvian fortress. 

The climate is temperate and the district i'ur- 
nishes vast quantities of cattle. The chief com* 
merce is in woollens, &c., manufactured by the 
IndiiM, and which they carry to Cuzco. 
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East of Guamanga, and verging to the soQth» is* 
the district oi'Andagualas with its town of the same 
name* This district extends along the valley or 
plain between two branches of the Andes for about 
twenty-four leagues. 

It is the most populous partido of Guamangat 
having large plantations of sugar-canes belonging 
to the inhabitants of the capital. The river Tam^ 
pas which runs into the Apurimac, and several 
others flow through this territory, contributing 
greatly to its fertility ; and the number of its inha^ 
bitants is about l^^OOO. 

Parina Cocha and Lwanas are districts lying 
between that part of the chain ofi:he Andes which 
stretches down in a circular form towards Arequipa; 
they abound in mines of silver and gold, and though 
in a cold climate, produce grain, herbs and fruits 
in abundance. The chief towns of these districts 
have the same names excepting that of the first, 
which is called Pimsa. 

In the mountains are found herds of huanucos or 
Peruvian camels, and the plains and valleys are 
filled with sheep, goats and cattle^ in consequence 
of which most of the inhabitants are drovers or 
woollen manufacturers* 

In the former district which contains 11,300 in- 
habitants dispersed in thirty settlements ; there is 
the lake of Parina Cocha seven leagues in length 
and one in width, in which a white bird of the 
name of Fanuira breeds. This name has been cor- 
rupted to Parina, and tibe word cocha or lake being 
adided, has given rise to the designation of t):ie 
department. 



mTENDANCr OF CUZCO. 

Cuzco contains a number of partidos or distdcts 
lying on the west of the great Apurimac, and on 
the eastern Cordillera of tne And^ ;. it ia bounded 
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on the north' by the Apurimac and the Andes of 
Cuzco, on the west by unconquered countries, east 
by Tarma, Guancavelica, and Guamanga, and 
south by Arequipa and the viceroyalty of Lsl Plata, 
the boundary line of which runs between the lake 
Chucuito or Titicaca and along the chain of Vilca* 
nota, and bounds the district of P^ucartambo on 
the south. 

The capital of this extensive province is the cele^ 
brated city of Cuzco, which has a peculiar jurisdic- 
tion around it, over which its magistrates exercise 
their authority. This district extends only two 
leagues, but in it the climate is various, and on the 
hi^lands the cold is intense, though in generid 
the temperature is mild. It contains, with the par- 
tido of Carahuasi, nineteen mines of silver. 

The city of Cuzco or Couzco is situated in 19" 
25' south latitude, and JV 15' west longitude, on un- 
even ground in the skirts of mountains watered by 
the small river Guatanay, its north and west sides 
are surrounded by the mountains of Sanca, and on 
the south it borders on a plain, in which are seve« 
ral beautiful walks. 

Cuzco was originally founded by Manco Capac 
and his consort Mama Oello, who were supposed to 
have reigned in the 12th or 13th century. He 
divided it into high and low Cuzco, the former 
having been peopled by the Peruvians whom he 
assembled, and the latter by those whom his con- 
sort had prevailed upon to leave their wandering 
itfiode of life The first tract forms the north, the 
latter the southern divisions of the city ; here he 
founded a temple of the sun and appointed his 
daughters to serve as priestesses. 

The Spaniards who took possession of Cuzco, 
tMder Pizarro, in October 1534i, were astonished 
^ the extent and splendour of the tity, the mag^ 
nificence of the temples and palaces, and the 
pomp and riches which were every where dis- 
played. Cuzco was besieged by Manco Capae the 
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Second, who took it, but was nooti driven ottt 
by the Europeans, and afterwards blockaded the 
place for eight months ; in this and the subsequent 
contest between the followers of Piaarro md Al^ 
Bdagro, Cuzco suffered very much, great part of the 
city having been destroyed. 

On the mountain which surrounds the north 
part of this celebrated city, are the remains of the 
fortress of the Incas, by which it appears that 
they intended to encompass the mountain with a 
a wall, constructed in duch a manner, that the 
ascent would have been impracticable, though it 
could be easily defended within. It was stroi^ty 
built of freestone, and is remarkable for the im* 
mense size of the stones, as well as for the art 
with which they are joined. The internal wc^s 
of the fortress itself are in ruins, but great part 
of the wall is standing. A subterraneous passage 
of singular construction led from this fort to the 
palace of the Incas, and with these ruins, are 
the remains of a paved causeway which led to 
Lima. 

One of the stones designed for the wall liei on 
the ground near it, and is so large that it has 
obtained the name of Cttnssida, alluding to the 
apparent impracticability of bringing such a mass 
&om the quarries, by a peqple unacquainted with 
machinery, or even by those who are. 

Most of the houses of Cuzco are covered with 
red tiles, and built of stone ; their interior is spa- 
cious, and those of the rich highly decorated ^ the 
mouldings of the doors being gilt, and th^ oma^ 
ments and furniture of the most costly kind. 

The cathedral is a noble building o£ stone^ and 
is erected on the spot where the ^laniards i^es- 
cued the place from the Inca Manco Capac the Se- 
cond i it is served by three priests, one for the 
Indians, and two for the whites ; Cuzco also con- 
tains six parish churches, and nine convents, one of 
which, llie Dominican^ islmilt en the tpot where 
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stood the Temple of the Siuit the Bt(me$ of that 
building Serving to erect its church, the altar 
being placed on the same ground where the gddeti 
image of the luminary was formerly fixed. The^e 
convents contain hospitals for the sick Indiana 
andwhites^ There are also four nunneries, and 
the government of the gity consists of a corre^ 
gidor and alcaldes, who are chosen from the first 
people in the place. 

There are four hospitals, two universities, and. 
a coQ^e, the latter being for the children of 
Indian caciques ; and the courts are those of the 
royal audience, revenue, inquisition, cruzada, &c. 

The bishop of Cuzco is suffiragan of the arch- 
bishop of Lima, and enjoys a revenue of 24,000 
dollars annually. 

This city contains 3S,000 inhabitants, of whom 
three-fourths are Indians, who are very industrious 
in the manufacture of baize, cotton and leather^ 
and have a great taste for painting. It formerly 
contained many. Spanish families, but at present 
the Indians and castes prevail. 

QuispicANCHi is a district of Cuzco, beginning 
close to the city, and extending thirty leagues from 
east to west, and thirty-five from north to south, 
producing imaize, wheat and fruits. Part of this 
district TOrders on the forests inhabited by inde«^ 
pendent Indians, and which contain great quanti* 
ties of coca or beteL 

The chief town is Urcos^ 19 miles south c£ 
Cuzco, and the parfcido has SS6 other settlements^ 
which only contain 7^00 inhabitants. 

Abancat is another district and town of Cuzco, 
extending about 26 leagues east and west, and 
fimrteen broad, and commencing four leagues north 
of the capitals It fionns, on its northern bound* 
ary, aa extended chain o£ mountains covered with 
mow» Its climate is in gesieral hot, so that ik 
Mntains great pkittatiena Si sugar canes,^ in whidi 
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fine sugar of a superior whiteness is made. It 
has seventeen villages or towns, the chief of 
which, Abancay, is seated in a fertile and spacious 
valley, 60 miles north of Cuzco, in 31° 30' south la* 
titude, and 72° 26' west longitude, on the river 
Abancay, over which is thrown one of the largest 
bridges in Peru. In this province is the valley 
Xaqi^aguana^ in which Gonzalo Pizarro was taken 
prisoner by Pedro de la Gasca. The river Aban- 
cay joins the Apurimac^ which runs through this 
district ; the junction being to the north of the 
town. 

On the north of Abancay, and on the east of 
the Cordillera, named the Andes de Cuzco, the ViU 
camayOf Urubambot or QuiUabamba river, at about 
12° 30' south latitude, throws itself into the Apu- 
rimac, which, having pursued a north-west course 
through Cuzco, Quispieanchi and Abancay, sud- 
denly turns, after meetii^ the Vilcamayo, to the 
north-east ; and on the eastern shores' of the Apuri* 
mac are the small towns Vikabamboy Urubamba 
and Caka. 

The Andes de Cuzco divide the valley of the 
Vilcamayo from that of the Paucartambo river. 

rhe district of Paucartambo begins eight leagues^ 
east of Cuzco, and is of great extent, having inde* 
finite bounds on its. northern, western and southern 
sides. It is mosdj uninhabited, its chief town of 
the same name lying in 72^ west longitude, and 
nearly in the same latitude as Cuzco, between the 
Andes de Cuzco and the chain of Vilcanota, which 
separates it from La Plata. The river Paucartambo 
takes its rise in this chain, and flows northerly, to 
meet the Apurimac, wfaidi it enters in 10^45^ 
south latitude, after a course of 200 miles. The 
junction is only a short dktance south of that of 
the Belli, with the Apurimac; and the country 
in the vicinity of these mouths, is inhabited by se- 
veral independent tribes of Indians. West of 
Paucartambo, and between it and the river Benu 
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is the country called Chunchos, also peopled by 
warlike tribes. 

The inhabitants of Paucartambo amount to 8000, 
dispersed in eleven settlements. 

Calcaylares is another district, beginning four 
leagues west of Cuzco, and between it and Pau- 
cartambo, The climate is exceedingly fine, and 
the chief town is Calca^ above mentioned. 

Chilques y Masques is also a district at the dis- 
tance of seven or eight leagues south-east of Cuzco, 
and extending above thirty leagues, noted 
for its producing abundance of grain, and feeding 
great quantities of cattle and sheep ; but it is 
chiefly inhabited by Indians, who manufacture 
coarse woollens. u^^ 

The jurisdiction of Cotabamba begins twenty 
leagues south-west of Cuzco, and extends thirty- 
leagues between the rivers Abancay and Apurimac, 
which are separated from each other by a ridge of 
mountains. It abounds in cattle, and the temperate 
parts produce maize, wheat and fruit. 

There are also several gold and silver mines ; 
but most of them are abandoned. Its chief place 
is an unimportant town named Cotabamhas. 

The district of Tinta, or Canas y Canches, 
commences fifteen or twenty leagues from Cuzco, 
and extends in breadth and length about twenty 
leagues ; the Cordillera dividing it into two parts, 
the highest being called Cartas^ and the lowest 
Canches. The latter yields all kinds of grains and 
fruits, while the former feeds numerous flocks and 
herds ; and in the valleys between the mountains^ 
20 or 30,000 mules, are annually pastured from 
the neighbouring provinces. There is also a great 
fair for mules at Tinta, which draws people from 
all parts of Cuzco. In Canas is the mine of Con- 
donoma, formerly noted for yielding much silver. 

Tinta is the chief town on the west of the Vil- 
camayo river, at sixty miles distance south of 
Cuzco. 

VOL. II. L 
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The district of At maraez commences forty 
leagues south-west of Cuzco, and is bounded on 
the north-west and west by Andahuailas j east by 
Cotabamba, west by Parinacocha, and south by 
Chumbivilcas. 

It is 120 miles long from north to south, and 
26 miles from east to west, full of mountains ; 
the Andes here taking a circuitous turn towards 
the coast, in the southern part of this district, 
their summits frequently entering the limits of 
perpetual congelation. Its valleys are productive 
m grain and sugar, and afford sustenance to nu- 
merous herds of cattle, and it is intersecte4 by 
three rivers, which unite and form the Paehacliacaf 
that flows into the Abancay, and is crossed by no 
less than 40 bridges of ropes and wood. 

Numerous veins of gold and silver in its moun- 
tains are not worked owing to the poverty of the 
inhabitants, of whom it contains 15,000. There 
are fifty settlements in Aymaraez, and lake Chin- 
chero is in this district. 

The jurisdiction of Chumbivilcas begins forty 
leagues south-east of Cuzco, and extends about 
thirty leagues. It is chiefly noted for feeding large 
herds of cattle, and contains many unworked 
mines. 

Lamp a the last district of tlje intendancy, com- 
mences thirty leagues south of Cuzco, and is of" 
great extent among the mountains, but its climate 
eing cold, it produces little else than pasturage 
for numerous herds of cattle; but this district 
contains many valuable silver mines, and the chief 
own is Ldmpa^ ninety miles south of Cuzco, in 
14* 55' south latitude, and 81° 44' west longitude. 

Lampa is bounded by the chain of Vikanota^ 
which separates it from Asangara on the east, in 
the kingdom of La Plata, and whose crests^ also 
constitute a part of the barrier between the vice- 
royalty of Buenos Ayres and the kingdom of Peril. 

The last great division of the Peruvian terri^- 
lories towards the south, is^— 
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TJ^E INTENDJNCr OF AnEQUIJPJ, 

Which is bounded on the north by those of 
Lima, Guamanga, and Cuzco; on the east, by 
Cuzco and the viceroyalty of La Plata; on the west 
by the South Sea or Great Pacific Ocean ; and on 
the south by the desert of Atacama in the vice- 
royalty of La Plata. 

It contains several districts, of which Arequipa, 
Camana, Condesuyos, Cailloma, Moquehua, and 
Arica, are the most important. 

The district of Arequipa Proper, contains the 
capitalof the intendancy, also called-^reyzopa, which 
is situated 217 leagues south-east of Lima, sixty 
south-west of Cuzco, and fifty north of Arica, and 
is the last town of any note in Peru. The city of 
Arequipa stands in 16* 16' south latitude, and 71* 
58^ west longitude, in the valley of Quilca, twenty 
leagues from the Pacific* It is one of the largest 
towns in the Peruvian government, containing 
24,000 inhabitants, and was founded in 1539 by 
order of Pizarro in a bad situation, but was soon 
afterwards removed to its present scite. This town 
is well built, most of the houses being of stone 
and vaulted, and are much decorated on the out- 
side. It is watered by the Rio Chile, which is 
conducted by sluices over the neighbouring fields, 
and by canals through the city, serving at once for 
convenience and cleanliness. The climate of 
Arequipa is remarkably good, though frost is 
sometimes known, but the cold is never intense, 
or the heat troublesome. The surrounding district, 
which is about sixteen leagues in length, and twelve 
wide, is always clothed with verdure, and presents 
the appearance of a perpetual spring, its plant- 
ations producing sugar, wheat, maize, and potatoes, 
and it carries on also a commerce with the neigh- 
bouring provinces in wine and brandy. 

The port of Arequipa is Arantch at twenty 
L 2 
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leagues distance, the harbour of which is deep, 
but diflScult of access. 

Arequipa is the see of a bishop, who enjoys a 
revenue of 16,000 dollars. This bishopric was 
erected on the 20th July I609. 

The public buildings consist of a cathedral with 
a parish-church for the Indians, six convents, a 
college, seminary, hospital, and three nunneries, 
with the revenue office, &c. 

This city has been repeatedly devastated by 
earthquakes, which have four times totally ruined 
it ; and a volcano in its vicinity, named Guayna 
Patmch contributed to destroy the devoted town 
by a tremendous eruption, on the 24th of February 
1600. 

The district of Camana lies along the shore of 
the South Sea, north of Arequipa, and is very 
large, but contains many deserts, extending on the 
east to the chain of the Andes. Its temperature 
is nearly the same as the former, excepting on 
the mountains, where it is cold. It contains many 
old silver mines, but these being neglected, its 
chief trade consists in supplying the mines of 
the neighbouring district with asses and other 
beasts of burthen. The prindpal town of the 
same name is seventy miles north-west from 
Arequipa, on the river Camana near its con- 
Huence with the South Sea. 

The next district to the north and bounding 
Lima, is Condesuyos de Arequipa, extending 
about thirty leagues. It is chiefly inhabited by 
Indians who breed the cochineal insect, with which 
they supply the woollen manufactures of the ad- 
jacent districts. Condesuyos abounds in gold and 
silver mines, but they are unworked, 

Ocona is situated in this district, and is a port on 
the Pacific, ninety-six miles west-north-west of 
Arequipa, in sixteen degrees south latitude, on the 
Rio Ocona, which rises -in the interior, and re- 
ceives a small river flowing from lake Parlna Cocha. 
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Caylloma is the next jurisdiction bounding the 
kingdom of La Plata on the east, and Cuzco 
on the north; it lies entirely among the Cor- 
dilleras of the Andes, which here divides its 
western branch into several ramifications, ap^ 
proaching very near the South Sea. Caylloma is 
famous for containing a very high mountain of the 
same name, and the sources of the Apurimac or 
Genuine Maranon, which rises in a small lake 
formed by the curvature of the chain of the Andes, 
and flows through a long valley made by two 
parallel ranges of the same mountains, which 
divide its bed from that of the Vilcamayo on tlie 
east. The source of the Apurimac is in about 
16*" l(y or 20' south latitude. 

Caylloma contains several badly worked mines of 
silver; but the cold is so intense, owing to the great 
height of the Andes, that the inhabitants who 
have settled in it, are obliged to have recourse to 
the neighbouring districts for grain, fruits, &c. ; 
and the country abounds with wild asses and 
beasts of prey. 

Cayllomay the principal place, is a village on the 
eastern range of the Andes, at the silver mines of 
the great mountain of the same name. It con- 
tains an office for receiving the king's-fifths, and 
tor selling the quicksilver necessary in the extraction 
of the metals. 

South of Arequipa, at the distance of forty leagues, 
lies the district of Moquehua, at sixteen leagues 
irom the Pacific. This jurisdiction extends forty 
leagues to the south, in a tine climate and fertile 
soil, adorned with large vineyards, producing great 
quantities of wine and brandy, which constitute its 
whole commerce, and with which it supplies all 
the provinces as far as Potosi on the Andes by 
land carriage, and by sea to Lima ; and the fruits 
of Moquehua are also numerous and good, among 
which are olives of excellent quality. 

L S 
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The chief town of the same name is principaljy 
inhabited by Spaniards and mestizoes, who are in 
general opulent; it is seventy miles south of 
Arequipa, in 17° 2Q' south latitude, and 70"" 56' 
west longitude. 

The mosit southerly district of the intendaney of 
Arequipa, and the last of the kingdom of Peru, is 
Arica } it is bounded on the north by Arequipa 
and Moquehua, west by the Pacific, east by the 
Cordillera and Charcas, and south by the desert 
and province of Atacama in the kingdom of La 
Plata. It is eighty-two leagues in length, north- 
west and south-east; and sixteen wide, east and 
west ; composed of valleys commencing from the 
Andes and running to the Pacific. The ranges 
separating these vdleys are arid and unfruitful, 
while the vales themselves grow maize, wheat, &c. 
Long-pepper is also cultivated, and a thriving trade 
is carried on with this, and with cotton, sugar, 
olives, wines, and brandies. The mountains feed 
numerous herds of cattle, and are famed for the 
vicunas, llamas, &c. ; but the climate is hot, and 
in the higher parts inclement. 

The chief town is Arica^ in 18° 26' south latitude, 
and 70° 18' west longitude, 210 miles north-west 
of La Plata, and 270 north-west of Atacama, in 
a beautiful valley on the shore of the Pacific, with 
a good port, much frequented by the coasting 
vessels. It was formerly a large place, but 
having been destroyed by an earthquake in 1605, 
and sacked by the English in 1680, most of the 
inhabitants removed to Tacna twelve leagues 
distant, where the climate is better. Near the 
stnall port of Yquique are the celebrated silver 
mines of Huantajaya already mentioned. 

Having now treated of the known provinces of 
Peru, we shall give some account of those countries 
which lie on the east of the Andes, between 
the inteudancies and the frontier of Portuguese 
America, 
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By the most recent authorities it appears that 
the viceroyalty of La Plata is supposed to extend 
to the frontiers of Jaen de Bracamoros and Maynas 
in New Granada ; but as it is not distinctly stated 
where its limits in this quarter are, it will be better 
to follow the old boundary of Peru, on the north- 
east and east. 

Within the confines of that extensive territory, 
lying between the Andes, the Guallaga, the Ma- 
ranon, or Ucayale, and the western frontiers of the 
Portuguese settlements, are several immense tracts 
of land, known by the names of Pampas del Sa- 
cramento; COLONNA, or* THE LaND OF THE MIS- 
SIONS ; Chunchos, &c. 

The Pampas del Sacramento, in their restricted 
sense, include all the country between the Gual- 
laga on the east, Maynas on the north, the Ucayale 
on the west, and the Apurimac on the south. . 

It consists of immense plains, and was so called 
by the Jesuits j but it is now usual to give the 
same name to the whole country denominated the 
Land of the Missions, and extending from the 
Ucayale to the Portuguese limits, bounded only 
by the Amazons on the north, and embracing 
8000 square leagues. The Jesuit missionaries suc- 
ceeded in estabUshing several villages among the 
numerous nations who inhabit this region, through 
which flows the Ucayale. Father Girval is the 
most recent traveller in this great steppe, and the 
information he has given concerning the country, 
is not uninteresting. 

Embarking on the lake of the Great Cocama, at 
the junction of the Guallaga and Tunguragua, in 
Maynas, he went to the confluence of the true 
and false Maranons, near St. Joachin de Omaguas, 
(a Spanish fort, at the distance of 180 miles from 
St. Pablo de Omaguas, the most westerly Portu- 
guese settlement.) Having two canoes with 14 
Omaguaq Indians to row them, he soon passed 
nto the Ucayafey which he ascended with great 

L 4 
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resolution, frequently meeting with little fleets of 
canoes, manned by unknown tribes, from whom it 
required all his address to escape ; and after 14 
days' rowing, there appeared on the west a chain 
of mountains, running south-east and north-west. 

In two days after this, he reached the little set- 
tlement of Sariacu, among the Panos, then the 
habitation of Anna Rosa, an Italian lady, edu- 
cated at Lima ; passing this, he reached the river 
Manoa, which he ascended, with the view of seeing 
if a passage could be had to Maynas, but it was 
found almost impracticable, on account of the 
thick forests, and the precipices ; therefore again 
descending the Maranon, he arrived at the mis- 
sipns of Maynas, after an absence of four months. 

In this voyage. Father Girval found that there 
existed several singular tribes of Indians, of whom 
the Ck)nibqs were nearly as fair as Europeans, but 
that they were discoloured by the bites of mos- 
quitoes, and by painting their skins. Their cus- 
toms were much the same as those of the other 
American Indians, in a state of nature. 

In the second voyage of Girval, in 179I, he 
was unaccompanied by any soldier or white person ; 
and again ascending the Ucayale, found the Casi- 
boSf a fierce tribe on the eastern banks, but the 
Conibos still appeared to be the principal na- 
vigators of this part of the stream, and were the 
most humane ; the sound of their rude flutes in- 
dicating peace, and a desire to shov/ hospitality. 

After passing the Conibos, they met the ca- 
noes of the PanoSy and sixty of these accompanied 
him to Anna Rosa's village, where he found that 
she had built a little convent, and that the tribe 
obeyed her as their chie^ with great devotion. 

In twenty days* navigation from Sariacu, in the 
latitude of Tarma^ he found the PiroSj whose 
country produces a species of cinnamon, and in 
which a settlement has since been made. 

Father Girval is said to have passed 400 miles 
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up the Genuine Maranon, from its confluence 
with the Tunguaragua j to have discovered twenty- 
five tribes, and to have partly persuaded the Pi-^ 
roSy the Chipeos, the PanoSy and the Conibos, to be- 
come Christians. 

He found the worship of most of these tribes 
to consist in the adoration of the moon, and 
evil spirits. In war they always choose a chief 
noted for his courage and capacity, and inake 
prisoners of the women and children of their ene- 
mies, slaying the men. Some tribes were gentle 
and humane, while others resembled tigers more 
than human beings; of these the CasiboSy and Ca- 
rapochaSy were anthropophagi. 

The CapagtcaSy 2l tribe on the Mague, were 
said to cook and eat their dead, and yet to be 
one of the most humane of the savages on the 
Maranon. 

The Pampas del Sacramento are divided from 
Peru by a lofty chain of mountains, from which 
they appear so level as to resemble the ocean ; they 
are covered with trees and verdure, and produce 
balsams, oils, gums, resins, a sort of cinnamon, ca- 
cao, cascarilla, and many pther excellent drugs, 
spices, &c. 

In these vast levels the trees are very lofty, and 
form impenetrable forests unexplored by man, in 
which wander all the animals peculiar to the torrid 
climate of America. The heat is very great, and 
is accompanied with much humidity, and thick 
fogs, so that till the forests could be cleared, the 
Pampas would not be a desirable residence for Eu- 
ropeans ; the missionaries have nevertheless been 
very active in founding villages in the most ac- 
cessible parts, several of which now exist, and new 
commimications are ppened constantly with Peru. 

South of the Pampas del Sacramento is a dis ] 
trict named Montana Reale, through which runs a 
chain east from the Andes, named thfe Cerro de la 
Sal, which gives birtl]i to the Fachitea, and several 
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other rivers, and divides their streams from the 
Perene, and some others which flow into the Apu- 
rimac ; a branch from this Cerro, runs to the north, 
under the name of Sierra de San Carlos, and se- 
parates the Maranon, after receiving the Beni, 
from the Pachitea. There are some missions in 
this country, on the banks of the Pachitea, but it 
is in general inhabited only by the Mayros^ a fierce 
nation, and several other wandering tribes. 

The land of the Missions, or Colonna, now 
included in the Pampas, is that territory on the 
Amazons, through which flow the Cassiquin and 
the Yvari, part of which serves as the boundary 
of Brazil ; the Yutay, the Yurba, and several 
other large rivers, joining the Maranon, and of 
which little, or in fact, nothing is known. 

Chunchos is a district between the Beni and the 
Paucartambo, in which are many wandering tribes, 
who are very imperfectly known, and whose 
country forms the barrier between Brazil and Peru. 

We shall conclude the description of this vice- 
royalty, by some few remarks upon the language, 
of the natives, &c. 

The number of dialects totally difiering from 
each other, which are spoken by the Indian inha- 
bitants of this kingdom, is very great, and it was 
the same during the time of the Incas ; to remedy 
which inconvenience, those sovereigns instituted 
a general language, which they ordered all the 
chiefs who came to their courts to speak ; it was 
called the Quichuan, or language of the Incas; 
and was that which prevailed in the capital ; and 
80 unbounded was the power of these princes, that 
the Quichuan was soon learnt, even in the most re- 
mote provinces, and continues to the present day 
to be the general tongue of the Peruvians, who are 
averse to making any efforts to obtain a knowledge 
of the Spanish ; so that the priests consider it af^ 
indispensably necessary to become aiiquainted with 
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the Quidhuan, in order to retain the Peruvians in 
their power. 

The sounds ft, rf,^ g^ r, are wanting, but the 
language is harmonious, and its grammar as va- 
riegated and artificial as the Greek. A work has 
been published at Lima on this subject ; and great 
pains have been used to render it well known. 

At the time of the conquest, Peru was named 
by its inhabitants Tavantin-suyu, or the Four 
Parts. That on the east, in which was Cuzco, was 
named Colla-myu^ or the cast part ; that of the 
west or coast, Chinchay-suyu ; that of the north, An- 
ti'Suyu ; and that of the south Conti-suyu ; which 
titles, with some alterations, were retained till very 
lately, in the best maps. The names of most of 
the principal places, are still Quichuan ; and so 
little is the Spanish language and power spread in 
this country, the first of their conquests, that up- 
wards of sixtjr unsubdued nations or tribes, are said 
to exist within its territories ; though these have 
been greatly straitened by the formation of the new 
government, of which it now becomes necessary 
to give a description. 



VICEROYALTY OF 

BUENOS, AYRES, or LA PLATA. 

BOUNDARIES AND EXTENT. 

This government is the most extensive and one 
of the richest kingdoms of the New World. It 19 
bounded on the north by the vast steppe of the 
Amazons, or, according to some authorities, by 
that noble river itself; on the east the territories 
of the Portuguese and the Atlantic ocean are its 
limits; on the west it is divided by the Andes 
from Fern md ChiUt tumsg also a province bor^ 
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ilering on the South Sea; and on the south its 
bounds are the Pampas and Patagonia. 

From Cape Lobos in the Atlantic to the most 
northerly settlements on the Paraguay its extent 
may be estimated at 1600 miles ; and from Cape 
St Antony, the mouth of the Plata, to the Andes 
of Chili, its breadth is at least 1000 miles. 

POLITICAL AND TERRITORIAL DIVISIONS, &C. 

This country was erected into a viceroyalty in 
1778, and at that time several provinces were 
added to it from Peru and Chili. At present it is 
divided into five governments, Los Charcas, Para- 
guay, Tucuman, Cuyo, and Buenos Ayres, which 
are again subdivided into departments and dis- 
tricts. 

The whole is governed bv a viceroy, whose title 
is at present disputed, by the capital being in pos- 
session of the insurgent government ; and the ec- 
clesiastical affairs of the country are under the 
guidance of the archbishop of La Plata, in Char- 
cas, who has six sufiragans. 

Its population is estimated at 1,100,000 Creoles 
and Spaniards: but the Indians have not been 
numbered. 

HISTORY, DISCOVERY, &C. 

The Spaniards claim the honour of first disco- 
vering this country. Juan Dias de Salis, having 
sailed from Spain with two ships, in 1515, to ex- 

{)lore Brazil, arrived at the mouth of the Rio de 
a Plata, and took formal possession of the land : 
but, deluded by the friendly appearance of the 
Indians, and being off his guard, he was slain, with 
the few attendants who had lauded with him. In 
1526, Sebastian Cabot, then in the Spanish service, 
also endeavouring to make the coast of Brazil, 
entered the same river, and discovered an island, 
which he caUed St Gabriel i advandng about 130 
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leagues, lie found a fine river flowing into the great 
{Stream, this he named St. Salvador, and causing 
his fleet to enter this rivej, disembarked his men, 
and built a fort, in which he left a garrison, while 
he proceeded farther up, and also discovered the 
Paraguay. Having procured much silver from the 
Indians, particularly the Guaranies, who brought 
the metal from the eastern parts of Peru, he ima- 
gined that mines existed in the country he was in, 
and accordingly gave the name of River of Silver, 
or Rio de la Plata, to the great stream he had 
sailed up. 

The Spaniards soon came to a determination of 
colonizing this valuable acquisition, and to prevent 
any interference on the part of the other nations 
of Europe, Don Pedro de Mendoza was sent from 
Spain, and founded the city of Buenos Ayres, in 
1535. From the early times of the colonization 
of this country till the establishment of a viceroy- 
alty, the government was dependent on that of 
Peru J though the chief of Buenos Ayres had the 
title of captain-general. Buenos Ayres continued 
for a long time almost unknown, all the inhabited 
parts of the kingdom lying at a distance from the 
ocean, and by the restrictions put upon its com- 
merce having no other communication with Eu- 
rope than by the annual flota from Spain, it lan- 
guished in indigence and obscurity: but the 
resources of so extensive and so fertile a territory 
could not remain for ever concealed ; as the po- 
pulation, and, consequently, in an agricultural 
country, the riches increased, the constant remon- 
strances of the people at last opened the eyes of 
the Spanish government to the importance of the 
colony, a relaxation took place in the system of 
commercial monopoly which had been hitherto 
rigorously adhered to, and at last, in order to put 
a stop to a contraband trade that had been carried 
to an ajarming height, register ships were allowed 
:to sail under a licence from the council of the In- 
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dies at any time of the year. The annual flotal 
dwindled away from 15,000 to 2000 tons of ship- 
ping, and, in 1748, they sailed for the last time to 
Cadiz, after having carried on, for two centuries, 
the trade of Spanish America. 

The register ships now supplied the market with 
European commodities at a cheaper rate, and at 
all times of the year ; and Buenos Ayres became 
from that time a place of importance. 

Other relaxations in the mercantile system fol- 
lowed soon after: in 1774 a free trade was al- 
lowed between several of the American ports, and 
in 1778 seven Spanish sea-ports were declared 
free, to which in 1788, five others were added, 
and these were allowed an open trade to Buenos 
Ayres, and the ports of the Pacific. 

The city and the captain-generalship was now 
advancing with rapid strides into political import- 
ance ; this was rendered stable by the erection of 
the government into a viceroyalty in 1778 ; and 
since that time its trade has progressively in- 
creased. 
-^"^ Previous to this epoch, not more than fifteen 

registered vessels traded to South America, and 
these not oftener than once in two or three years j 
but in 1778, their number at once augmented to 
170. They kept gradually increasing till 1797^ 
when the memorable war began between Spain and 
Great Britain, and a death blow was given to the 
commierce of Spanish America, for in 1798, it 
was calculated, that three millions of hides were 
rotting in the warehouses of Buenos Ayres and 
Monte Video, for which no vent could be had, so 
nctive and vigilant were the British cruizers. 
Various causes have since contributed to fluctuate 
the commerce of this government ; sometimes it 
has risen to an amazing height, whilst at others^ 
owing to foreign causes, or to its own internal 
convulsions, it has been totally at a stand. 

Nothing of any material moment occurs in the 
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political history of Buenos Ayres, till the yeaf 
1806; when there appeared a British squadron 
in the Rio de la Plata, from which a body of troops 
was landed for the purpose of taking the capital ; 
and this object General Beresford accomplished in 
a very spirited manner. He had not however had 
possession of the city for more than six weeks, when 
he was assailed by such a superiority of force, that 
his garrison were obliged to surrender on the 
12th of August. Reinforcements arriving under 
Sir Home Popham, from the Cape of Good Hope, 
Fort Maldonado at the mouth of the La Plata was 
taken, and Monte Video unsuccessfully besieged. 
Other troops commanded by Sir Samuel Auchmuty, 
coming to the assistance of their companions, 
Monte Video was eventually taken by storm, and 
here the combined forces waited for a further 
succour, to resume the attempt on the capital. In 
May, 1807, these succours arrived, under General 
Whitelocke, who assumed the chief command, and 
was joined on the 15th of June by General Craw- 
ford. The army now amounting to 8000 men 
sailed up the river, and disembarking below the 
capital, marched towards it. But no sooner had 
they entered the place, than they were assailed 
from all quarters, with a tremendous fire of grape 
and musquetry. The subsequent results are well 
known ; a convention was entered into, and the 
British troops evacuated the territories of the 
viceroyalty. 

When Sir Samuel Auchmuty took Monte Video, 
the people of Buenos Ayres were in a state of 
ferment. They assembled an extraordinary junta, 
and deposed their viceroy, Sobremonte, placing iil» 
his seat, Don Santiago Liniers, a French emigrant, 
who had headed the military force, which retook 
^he metropolis, on the 12th August, 1806. This 
man had sunk himself by a propensity for gambling 
into a state of great obscurity; but when the 
British landed in the country, his superior military 
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talents, at one placed him above the inactive and 
ignorant Spanish officers, who composed the army 
of the viceroyaJty, and by his success in retaking 
thecapital, the populace looked upon him as the only 
man fit to guide them to repel the second attack, 
which they were in constant expectation of; thus 
rose Liniers to the highest station, which could be 
obtained in a country, where a very short time 
before, he had been unknown. But his reign lasted 
not long, attempting to thrust on the people the 
yoke of Buonaparte, they began to doubt his 
sincerity ; and aided by Xavier Elio, who had been 
dispatched from the junta of Cadiz, to assume the 
vice-regal title, and who had succeeded in getting 
possession of Monte Video, they became turbulent. 

To quell this spirit, Liniers sent an expedition 
against Monte Video ; but while this was going on, 
Don Josef de Goyeneche arrived from Spain, to 
endeavour to mediate between the newly formed 
parties. He caused the inhabitants of Buenos 
Ayres to proclaim Ferdinand the Seventh ; ad- 
vising at the same time, that a junta should be 
immediately formed. So powerful were his measures, 
that on the 1st of January 1809, the people rose 
in all parts of the city, and demanded the esta- 
blishment of a junta. They were however dis- 
persed, and the leaders punished by the troops 
who remained faithful to Liniers. 

But this temporary triumph was not of long 
continuance, as in August, 1809, Cisneros, the 
new viceroy, arrived from Spain, and Liniers was 
deposed by the junta, which now solemnly declared 
their rights. Liniers was then exiled to Cordova, 
♦ but the spirit of insurrection had spread itself too 
widely by this time to admit of the new viceroy 
continuinglong in the exercise of his functions; com- 
motion succeeded to commotion, and on the 26th 
of May, 1810, a provisional government assembled 
itself; deposed the new viceroy and sent him to 
Spain ; against this measure the interior provinces 
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and Montevideo protested. Liniers formed anarmy 
in the neighbourhood of his retreat, and in Potosi 
another assembled under Greneral Nieto. To check 
these, a force marched from Buenos Ayres ; Liniers 
and Nieto were defeated, and themselves and six 
of their principal oflScers beheaded. 

This violent measure did not extinguish the 
loyal feelings of the natives of the kingdom ; a 
force was put in motion in Paraguay, under the 
governor Velasco, who was however taken prisoner 
and sent to Buenos Ayres, but Monte Video still 
remained firm in her allegiance to Spain, and re- 
pelled every attempt of the new government. 
Since this period Monte Video has been taken 
possession of by the Portuguese. Buenos Ayres, 
though threatened with a counter-revolution, still 
retains its provisional government ; the mines of 
Potosi are in the hands of the viceroy of Peru ; 
the greater part of Paraguay is quiet, and the spirit 
of insurrection is chiefly confined to the capital; 
which furnishes a great number of privateers that 
much annoy the Spanish merchant vessels trading 
to Peru and the coasts of the Pacific. It would be 
endless to recount the different actions which have 
taken place between the royal troops and the in- 
surgents, or between the city of Monte Video and 
that of Buenos Ayres ; but the latter have been 
generally victorious, and the privateers of this new 
government still dare to show their flag in the 
Pacific, and to keep the coasts of Chili and Peru 
in constant alarm. 

FEATURES, CLIMATE, &C. 

Buenos Ayres presents on its eastern territories 
a tract of land so nearly level that many of its prin- 
cipal rivers, unable to roU themselves forward with 
sufficient impetus, form large shallow lakes, and 
it has been calculated that the great Paraguay in 
its course southward does not&U above one foot 
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in height between the 18th and 8^d degrees of 
SQUth latitude. 

These immense levels are covered with a strong 
and luxuriant herbage, which pastures innumera- 
ble herds of half-wild horses and cattle. No hill or 
swelling rises in this expanse to a greater elevation 
than 600 feet above the plain, so that if placed on 
one of these eminences, the eye wanders over a 
space resembling the ocean, uninterrupted, save by 
the dark spots formed here and there by the graze* 
ing cattle, or by the travelling waggons and escorts* 

But on the west the viceroyalty offers a very dif* 
ferent scene, a vast chain of mountains, whose 
summits are lost in the frozen regions of the air^ 
elevate their eternal barriers between the plaind of 
the La Plata, and the kingdoms of Peru and Chili. 
From this the main chain of the Andes, a second*^ 
arv Cordillera, branches out between 15"* and 20"^ 
of south latitude^ and traversing the province of 
Chiquitos, it appears to, and in fact does connect 
the Andes of Peru and Chili with the mountain 
country of Brazil and Paraguay. 

^TOtn it flow, on the north, the rivers that empty 
themselves into the Maranon, whilst its southern 
fltok supplies the streams which swell the La Plata. 
This chain, named the Cordillera of Chiquitos, has 
Hot been explored by any scientific traveller, and 
being inhabited by savage nations, its structure and 
disposition are almost unknown. 

The next remarkable features of this interesting 
country are its lakes and rivers. In the flat plains of 
La Plata the Los Xarm/es is formed by the collected 
waters of the torrents which flow, during the rainy 
season, from the mountains of Chiquitos, and the Pa- 
raguay swelling over its banks at that period^ in- 
undates an expanse of flat land under the 17° of south 
latitude to an extent of 330 miles in length, and 120 
in breadth j but when the waters of the Paraguay 
abate, this lake becomes a marsh infested with mui- 
titudes of alligators. Its banks swarm with jaguars, 
pumas, monkey^, stags, &c. and with venomous 
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reptiles and insects^ It is never navigable for auv 
other vessels than canoeS and small barks, in which 
the Portuguese cross it from their settlements in 
Cuyaba. Besides this lake there are many others of 
great size, formed in a similar manner, such as 
Aguaracatajfy in the 25th degree, Ypoa in the 26th 
degree^ and Neembuco in the 27th degree of south 
latitude* 

There are also several smaller ones which are 
formed by the inability of the rivers to continue their 
coarse without inundating the land in the vicinity 
of their banks to find an outlet; these are perma« 
nent, but generally of no depth, such as Mandiha in 
25' 20', fpacary in 25' 23', and the Iberi between 
the 20th and 29th degree of south latitude. 

This last lake gives rise to three rivers which fall 
into the Great Parana ; viz. the Sta. Lucia, the Ba« 
tela and the Corrientes from its south-west extre» 
mity, and to the Mirinay, which taking a south-east 
course falls into the Uruguay. 

Lake Iberi is shallow and filled with aquatic 
plants, but is diversified with islands, on whicb feed 
deer and other animals ; these islands are unlike 
the plain surrounding the lake, being in general 
covered with wood, and many settlements have 
been made on its' banks, which are in beautiful situa^ 
tions, supplied with plenty of game, and fish, and 
it overflows twice a year. 

Titicaca or Chucmto is not only among the largest 
but the most remarkable lakes of La Plata. It is 
situated between the two Cordilleras of the Andes, 
in the north-west part q£ Los Charcas, and being 
formed by the surrounding mountains, has no out^ 
let, and is in some parts from 420 to 480 feet in 
depth : its circumference is about 240 miles, con- 
taining many islands, of which Titicaca the largest^ 
is three leagues long and one wide, and is famous 
as having been the supposed residence of ManCo 
Csttsttc. 

This lake is navigate £»r the largest vessels, but 
M 2 
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is subject to dreadful storms owing to the tremen- 
dous gusts of wind which rush from the Andes. 

The rivers of Buenos Ayres are innumerable, 
but the largest and the most noted is the Rio de la 
Plata, which may be termed the great channel by 
which the south-eastern part of America is drained. 
This noble stream is the conjunct flood of the Pa- 
ragiuiyj the Pikomayo^ the Parana^ the Urmgaay^ 
and a multitude of minor rivers which rise either 
in the Andes or the mountains of Brazil. 

It was first discovered by Juan de Salis in 1515, 
who sailed up as far as an island in 34° 40' south 
latitude. The distance from the confluence of 
the Parana and Paraguay to the mouth of the La 
Plata is 600 miles ; but if the length of any of the 
three great streams is added, the La Plata will not 
yield in magnitude of course to the Amazons or to 
the Orinoco. 

The Paragvmf is generally supposed to be the 
original river ; this stream rises in 13^ south lati- 
tude in the mountains, forty leagues north of 
the Portuguese town of Cuyaba, and on the oppo- 
site side of the chain in which rises the Arinos, a 
broad navigable river flowing into the Maranori. 
The sources of the Paraguay are very numerous, 
forming, soon afler their issue, large rivers, and 
successively joining into one stream, under the 
name of the Paraguay. In 16** 24' south latitude, 
seven leagues from Villa Bella, the Jat/rw flows into 
this river, and is noted as being the point where 
a fine marble pyramid is erected, which was brought 
from Lisbon, and denotes, .by several inscriptions, 
that this place is the boundary of Brazil and Spa- 
nish America. From its sources to this point the 
Paraguay has a navigation interrupted only by 
one fall ; and the lofty chain of mountains in which 
this river rises, are terminated seven leagues below 
the pyramid, in south latitude 16° 43' by a point 
called Morro Excalvado. East of this cape all i» 
mamh j nine leagues further south, the -Rio Nuffoo 
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joins the Paraguay ; this river was only discovered 
in 1786. In 1?° 33' the west or Spanish banks of 
the great river again become mountainous, and 
three leagues to the south of this parallel there is a 
deep break in the chain which forms the mouth of 
lake GaibOj which is connected with another named 
Uberwa ; six leagues and a half below the mouth of 
the Gaiba, and opposite the mountain bank the 
St. Lourenfo or rorrudos enters the Paraguay 
from Brazil. This river receives several very large 
ones, such as the Cuyaba, the Paraiba, the Jaquari, 
and the Itaquiri. The ItaqtUri rises near the great 
Parana in Brazil, and allowing only for a short 
portage, canoes actually circumnavigate the country 
included between the Parana and the Paraguay. 

The mountains continue on the western banks 
under different names ; on the eastern bank the 
river receives the Taquari by many estuaries, the 
largest of which is in 19"* 15' south latitude, and 
54° degrees west longitude. Five leagues lower, 
and on the same side, the Embotetieu or Mondego, 
flows into the Paraguay, one league below the 
mouth of which two high capes front each other, 
and here, at the foot of the mountain, on the west, 
is Fort Nueva Coimbra, the last and southernmost 
Portuguese settlement on the Paraguay, which, 
after bounding the possessions of the two nations 
from the pyramid of Jaura, becomes wholly a Spa- 
nish river, after passing Bahia Negra, a large 
inlet eleven leagues south of Coimbra. 

Thence the river continues to south latitude 
21^ where, on the west bank, on a hill named 
Miguel Josef, the Spaniards have a station with 
four pieces of cannon, named Fort BourboJh and 
previous to reaching this fort, the little river Gm* 
rino flows into it from the east. In south latitude 
21° 22' the river forms two channels by passing an 
island, and the banks are here high on both sides, 
the interior being very mountainous. At this point 
the great inundations of the river which com- 
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menced at the mduth of the Jaura, and have re^- 
ceived the name of Lake Los Xarayes terminate. 

During the rainy season, the channel of the 
Paraguay is here confounded with those of its tri- 
Imtary streams, in such a manner that it is difficult 
to find. The banks of the river continue high ; 
atid in 22° 5' south latitude, it receives a large 
river from the west, and twenty leagues south of 
this, the Corientes joins its streams. 

The Xcxuy flows into it from the east in 9A^ W \ 
from thence the Paraguay runs southwards for 
thirty-two leagues to the city of Asuncion, the 
capital of Paraguay. 

Six leagues below Asuncion, the first mouth of 
the great Pikomayo joins the main river, its second 
mouth being fourteen or sixteen leagues lower. In 
the intermediate space on the eastern side several 
small rivers join, and on one of them, the Tibiquariy 
at 20 leagues south-east of Asuncion is Villa Rica, 
a fine Spanish town. The Rio Vermclko enters the 
west bank of the Paraguay in 26° 50^ on which, in 
the interior, is the town of Salto. The stream of 
the Paraguay, being now augmented by the Pilco- 
mayo, proceeds with increased rapidity and volume 
to 27° Q5\ where the immense body of waters, 
(much larger than itself) of the Parana join it, 
and their united streams take the name of th^ Rio 
de la Plata, and continue their course by an im* 
mense channel to the south, forming several islands,i 
and receiving many noble streams, till it has pass* 
ed the thirty-fourth degree of south latitudie, when 
it begins to take an easterly course, and after 
receiving the great Uruguay or River of the Mis- 
sions above Buenos Ayres, it flows with a steady 
and majestic course, and by an immense estuary 
into the Atlantic ocean. The cape Santa Maria on 
the north, and ^t. Antonio on the south side of its 
mouth are 180 miles distant from each other, in 
35*" SO' south latitude; but the navigation of this fine 
mer is intermpted by banks, rocks and islands^ 
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and is tendered dangerous by violent winds, which, 
sweeping with great velocity over the plains^ 
cause perfect hurricanes in the La Plata. It is even 
said that the storms are more frequent than at sea, 
and it requires very little nautical knowledge to 
know that they must be infinitely more dangerous 
than on that element. The water of the ocean is 
fresh at a great distance from the La Plata, owing 
to the rapidity with which that river discharges 
itself. 

The other noted streams and features of Buenos 
Ayres will be noticed in the description of the 
different provinces. • /^ 

COMMERCE AND RESOURCES. 

Since the attachment of several of the Peruvian 
provinces to this government, the commerce and 
resources of the country are greatly enlarged and 
altered. From being merely an agricultural state, 
it has now become possessed of some of the richest 
mines in America. The districts which supply 
the most considerable quantities of the precious 
metal are Potosi, Changata, Porco, Oruro, Chu>. 
cuito, La Paz and Carangas, and the mountains of 
Anauca, near Carabaya, and Asangara, north- 
east bf lake Titicaca, were celebrated in the first 
years of the conquest for their gold mines. 

The annual produce of the mines of Buenos 
Ayres is estimated at 882,000/., including those of 
Caylloma in Arequipa, which are said to be at- 
tached to the government of La Plata. This pro- 
duce is nearly all silver. The quantity that has 
annually paid the fifth being in fine gold 2200 
marcs, and in fine silver 414,000 marcs, or 4,21 2,400 
piastres. Its contraband trade in these metals has 
also been estimated at ,67,000 marcs, most of 
which passes to Europe by the Rio de la Plata, 
while in Peru, by the Amazons and th^ South 
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Sea, the same unlawful trade carries away 100,000 
marcs. 

The trade of Buenos Ayres consists in these 
metals, and in exports of salt beef, tallow, fine 
furs, sea wolf-skins, wool, sheep-skins, flour, oil, 
copper, hides, &c. j to the interior provinces of 
Peru it sends Paraguay tea, swan skins, negro 
slaves, thread, &c., in exchange for sugar, cacao, 
cinnamon, rice, indigo, cotton, oil, pimento, wax, 
baize, woollen goods, quicksilver, &c. 

From Europe La Plata receives linens, woollens, 
ftilks, cottons, hats, iron, &c., and the imports may 
be estimated, in average years, at 758,400/., whSst 
its exports amount, in agricultural produce, to 
434,000/., and in gold and silver to 1,183,400/., 
thus forming a total of 1,617,400/. sterling. It 
formerly remitted 700,000 piastres, at 4^. 4rf. each, 
to the royal coffers : but since the late struggle 
its expences have been so great in maintaining the 
insurgent cause, that it can hardly defray them ; 
especially since the viceroy of Peru has taken pos- 
session of the richest mines for the king. 

Capital. — The capital of this viceroyalty is the 
city of BucNOs Ayres, containing a population of 
sixty thousand souls, or, according to Estalla, of forty 
thousand, of whom the greater part are Creoles. 
This city is situated in 34° 35' south latitude and 5T 
24' west longitude, on the south side of the Rio 
de la Plata, adjoining to a small river, from which 
the plain it is built oti, gently ascends. It was 
founded in 1535 by Don Pedro de Mendoza, who 
gave it the name of Buenos Ayres, on account of 
Its fine climate, but was abandoned soon after, and 
not rebuilt until 1582, after which it speedily in- 
creased, and was erected into a bishopric in 1620, 
and into the capital in I776. Buenos Ayres is 
well fortified, and its streets are straight, hand- 
fiome, and clean, being paved on each side. The 
principal square is very large, and contains the 
residence of the governor, and the houses are 
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built of brick or chalk, consisting generally of two 
stories, with a tiled roof. The cathedral is a 
spacious and elegant structure, and there is a 
church appropriated for the Indians, with several 
convents, chapels, &c. 

The distance from Cape Santa Maria, the en- 
trance of the La Plata, to Buenos Ayres, is 200 
miles : but the navigation is very dangerous, owing 
to rocks and shallows. In consequence of these 
dangers, large vessels generally come to an anchor 
every night m sailing up, and on the most moderate 
days it is necessary to be very vigilant, owing to 
the sudden effects of the blasts from the plains. 
After arriving within three leagues of the city, the 
cargoes are put into light vessels, and the ships go 
to the bay of Barragan, about twenty-four miles 
below, to refit and wait for freights. 

The principal streets of this town are the Calle 
de la Santa Trinidada, and the Calle de San Benito., 
The former runs almost the whole length of the 
city, and is occupied by the richer classes, who 
have also splendid villas in the country ; almost 
every house has a garden both before and behind, 
and many have balconies latticed for odoriferous 
shrubs and flowers. The interior of the houses 
display great wealth, but not much cleanliness; 
and in summer they cover their floors with fine 
Indian matting, and in winter with carpets. 

The gardens are watered by small canals, and 
there is generally a large basin or reservoir in each^ 
from which water is conducted by pipes into the 
houses. That part of the city inhabited by the 
negroes and castes has a very mean appearance, 
and, being very dirty, presents a great contrast to 
the external show of the other parts. The churches 
are covered with cupolas and steeples, which give 
them a handsome look, and the town-hall is a fine 
building in the great square ; the convents, nun-^^ 
neries, the hospital for men, that for women, and 
those for foundlings and orphans, being edifices of 
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stone, of a beautiful whiteness, which is quarried 
in the pjains near the city. 

Buenos Ayres is well supplied with provisions,, 
particularly with fish and flesh ; there is no place 
m the world where butcher's meat is better, more 

Elentiful, or cheaper ; and it is frequently distri- 
uted to the poor, as the merchants often buy the 
animal for the sake of the hide alone. Poultry is 
dear, a couple of fowls costing as much as an ox. 
Buenos Ayres was taken by the British in 1806, 
but retaken after six weeks by the inhabitants j 
the subsequent events have been already noticed. 
Its port is the great outlet for all the produce of 
the interior, and, in times of war, much of the pro- 
duce of Peru and Chili pass to Europe by it, as 
well as Vicuna wool from the Andes, copper from 
Coquimbo, gold from Chili, silver from Potosi, and 
from Paraguay, the finest tobacco, sugars, cotton, 
yellow wax and threads. The commerce carried 
on with Peru is chiefly returned in mules and 
cattle, with matte, or Paraguay tea. Goods are 
conveyed in covered waggons over the vast plains 
to Mendoza in one month ; from this place they 
cross the ridges of the Andes on mules to Santiago, 
a distance of eighty leagues ; and thence in carta 
to Valparaiso, a distance of thirty leaguers, which v 
occupies fifteen days more. 

The climate of the city of Buenos Ayres is hot 
during the summer season, and during the winter 
SQ much cold is felt that water generally freezes 
slightly : hut if this happens often the season is 
reckoned very severe. The north and east winds.* 
are the most common j a north-east wind always 
brings heat, and a south-east cold ; and these winds 
are generally violent, and when the westerly winds 
begin they blow with extreme force, and are 
known by the name of Pamperos, from their having 
their origin in the great Pampas or plains* The 
atmosphere is very moist^ and those rooms which, 
liav^ a south^ro ^p^ct arci alwayii damp,^ as the 
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walls to the south are covered with mosa, and, the 
roofs with long bushy grass, which grows nearly 
three feet high, and which requires to be cleared 
away occasionally to prevent its injuring the houses. 
During summer rains are common, and are often 
accompanied with dreadful thunder and light- 
nings. In the year 1793, the electric fluid struck 
the city of Buenos Ayres in thirty-seven different 
places by which nineteen persons were killed. 

This city is a ))ishop's see, suffragan of the arch- 
bishop of Charcas. 

A court of royal audience for the eastern pro- 
vinces of Buenos Ayres was erected here soon 
after the establishment of the viceregal form of go- 
vernment, but at present is superseded by other re- 
gulations which the independent government have 
adopted. 

GOVERNMENT OF LOS CHARCdSj OR POTOSI. 

This government is one of the recent acquisi- 
' tions of Buenos Ajrres,- and in point of mineral 
produce is the most valuable of its territories. It 
is bounded on the north by the chain or Cordil-. 
lera of Vilcanota, which separates it from the Pe- 
ruvian provinces, and by countries inhabited by 
wandenng tribes ; on the east it has the mountains 
of Arequipa, the Pacific ocean and the Chilian 
Andes } on the west the governments of Paraguay 
and Buenos Ayres ; and on the south that of Bueno& 
Ayres. 

Its most noted districts are Lampa, Carabaya,^ 
Ansangaro, Chucuito, Paucar-Colla, Pacajes, 
Omasuyos, Larecaja, La Paz, Sicasica, Oruro, 
Paria, Carangas, Porco, Chayanta, Charcas Pro- 
per, Pilaya, Cochabamba, Pomabamba, Tomina^ 
Atacama, Lipes, Amparaes, Apolabamba, Santa 
Cruz de la Sierra, Tarija, Chiquitos, Moxos and 
Cbacos, the last three being countries inhabited 
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by independent tribes, among whom there are a 
few missionaries and settlements. 

This immense tract is covered with deserts, 
forests, vast plains and rivers, and its most popu- 
lous parts are those which are called Provincias de 
la Sierra, and which lie on or near the Andes. 
The Inca Capac Yupanqui subjected these pro- 
vinces to his sceptre ; his son Inca Roca continued 
the conquests of his father, and greatly extended 
the dominions of Peru on the east, till he became 
master of all the nations as far as the place where 
the city of La Plata was afterwards built. 

After the conquest of the western parts of Peru 
by the Spaniards, they tunied their attention to- 
wards reducing the remote tribes. In 15S8 Gom- 
zalp Pizarro marched at the head of a body of 
troops from Cuzco, and advancing to Charcas, was 
opposed with such spirit by the natives, that it 
was not till after great efforts that they were 
subdued; this was the commencement of the 
Spanish colonization of La Plata; and the different 
conquests, and the descriptions of the numerous 
districts of this government will be treated of in 
describing their chief towns. 

The capital of Charcas is OnLquisacaj or La 
Plata, in 19^40' south latitude, and 66M^G' 
west longitude, in a small plain surrounded with 
mountains. In summer the temperature of the air 
is very mild, nor is there any very great difference 
throughout the year ; but in winter, which com- 
mences in September and lasts till March, rains 
are very frequent, and are accompanied with 
thunder and lightning. 

This town was erected into a bishopric in 1551, 
and in 1608 was raised to the metropolitan dignity. 
It was founded by Pedro Anzures, in 1539> by 
order of Gonzalo Piizarro, on the scite of the In- 
dian town of Chuquisaca ; which name it now ge- 
nerally bears, it having received its other appel- 
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lation of La Plata, in consequence of the number 
ef silver mines in its vicinity. 

The houses are generally two stories high, and 
covered with tiles ; they are large, convenient, and 
have beautiful gardens., in which grow all sorts of 
European fruits. The cathedral is also large and 
well ornamented, and there is a parish church 
appropriated solely for the Indians, who live in the 
suburbs, and amount to about 3000. 

Besides these there are five convents, each of 
which has a handsome church, two nunneries, an 
university, and two colleges. 

The greatest evil attending the situation of this 
city is the want of water, which is only scantily 
supplied by the public fountains, dispersed in dif- 
ferent places. 

Chuquisaca is famous as being the seat of the 
Royal Audience of Los Charcas, which is the su- 
preme court of Buenos Ayres, and has the viceroy 
for its president ; it was erected in 1559. 

The magistracy of this city are chosen from 
among the first nobility, and consist of a corregi- 
dor, r^idores, and alcsddes, who govern the dis- 
trict attached to the town, which includes a very 
large space around it, and contains, amongst 
others, the celebrated city and mines of Potosi. 

The inhabitants of La Plata are computed at 
14,000. 

In the district surrounding the capital, and which 
is called Charcas, are several rivers, which form 
from their united streams the Pilcomayo. The 
nam^es of these rivers are the Tarapaya^ that runs 
from Porco ; the Potosi, which is employed in 
washing the ores in the mines of that name ; and 
th6 Cachimat/o, which passes near La Plata ; after 
the junction of this last, the united stream flows 
through the districts of Pilaya, Paspaya, and To- 
mina, from whence it enters Chaco, and runs 
80 leagues as far as the Llanos de Manso, after 
which its channel is through thick forests to the 
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south-'eAst, and it enters the Paraguay, south of 
the city of Asuncion, in between 25° 40' and 
26° 20" south latitude, by two mouths, after a 
course of 600 miles. Its banks are inhabited by 
independent nations, who are so warlike, that the 
Jesuits in vain sought for a passage by this stream^ 
from Peru to Paraguay. 

The city of Potosi, included in this jurisdiction, 
is in 19** 47' south latitude, and 6T 22' west lon^ 
gitude, east-south-east of Lima in Peru, in a 
country inclosed by the mountainous district ♦of 
Porco; the climate is cold, and the environs 
very barren, the valleys being destitute of wood, 
the sides of the hills covered only with moss, and 
their summits capped with eternal snows. A few 
vicunas are now and then seen grazing in this 
elevated and desolate region, which would never 
have been frequented by man, had it not hap* 
pened, that Diego Hualca, an Indian peasant, was 
pursuing some wild go«ats, and arriving at a very 
steep place, laid hold of a small shrub to prevent 
himself from falling, but the shrub being unable to 
support his weight, was torn up by the roots, and 
disclosed to the astonished hunter, a rich mass of 
silver, lumps of which adhered to the earth, that 
came away with the plant* The Indian who lived at 
Porco, maide use of this inexhaustible fund of riches 
for a length of time, but his good fortune could 
not remain long concealed, as his friend Guanca^ 
observing a considerable change in his manner of 
living, became anxious to investigate the cause, 
and pressing Hualca constantly to know the reason^ 
he at last disclosed the mystery. They however 
kept their secret for some time, till Hualca, refus* 
ing to show his friend the manner of purifying the 
metal, the latter related the whole affair to Vil- 
laroel, his master, who also resided at Porco. Vil- 
laroel accordingly proceeded to the vein, on the 
21st of April 1545, and procuring the necessary 
assistance, the mine was immediately opened. 



Th6 city of Potosi M'as founded in a narrow glen^ 
on the river of the same name, on the south side 
of the mountain which contains the mines» in the 
year 1547. A royal mint was established in 1562; 
and so rapidly did its population increase, that in 
1611, the town contained 160,000 inhabitants, but 
from various causes, the population of this city 
since that time has continually decreased, and 
at present it consists only of about 30,000 souls. 
Potosi has a mint, six convents, two nunneries, a 
college and an hospital ; and its inhabitants are still 
chiefly concerned in the working of the mines, and 
consist of whites, mestizoesj and Indians, for 
the latter of whom there are six curates and chapels 
in the city and its district* The city of Potosi is 
45 miles west-south-west of La Plata. 

The celebrated mines of Potosi are in thie 
same mountain on which the city is built. This 
mountain is three miles in circumference, and is of 
a sharp conical figure, rising to the height of 
4360 feet above the plain, and is known by the 
name of Hatun Fotocsi ; its summit is crowned 
by a bed of porphyry, which gives it the well 
defined conical form it possesses. This famous 
mine has caused the destruction of thousands of 
human beings> for in the latter end of the I6th 
century, 15,000 Indians were constantly forced to 
work in it ; but at present, there are not more than 
2000 miners, who are well paid, and usually work 
from choice alone ; 15,000 llamas and 15,000 asses, 
are constantly employed in carrying the orp to 
the amalgamation Works in the city. The mint of 
Potosi coined in 1790, 299,246 piastres of gold, 
and 3,293,173 of silver, or 886,620/. sterling. 
From the discovery of these naines, till the year 
1803, they have supplied 1,095,500,000 piastres, or 
237,358,334/. sterling, which has paid the royal 
duties; and this also only includes silver, con- 
sequently the gold and smuggled tnetals must have 
swelled the total furnished by the works to a much 
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greater amount. At present, the minerals are 
poor, and their abundance only causes the Spaniards 
to work them ; but according to Helms, if they 
were properly managed, they would still produce 
from twenty to thirty millions of dollars yearly. 
The mountain is perforated by about 300 rude 
shafts ; and the numerous furnaces which surround 
it, form at night a very singular spectacle. Potosi 
is distant from its metropolis, Buenos Ayres, 1873 
miles across a road, which for 400 miles, lies over 
a rocky mountainous country, very difficult to pass. 

The annual produce of this mountain at present, 
^ is not more than five or 600,000 marcs of silver 
(each marc being two-thirds of a pound). The 
richest shafts or workings are in the north-side of 
the mountain, and are named. La Descubridora, 
Del EsianOf La Rica, and La Mendieta, their di- 
rection running south. 

Other causes occasionally conspire to render the 
vicinity of these mines more populous than the 
mere riches they contain ; as some hot medicinal 
baths are found here, called Don Diego, to which 
many people from the neighbouring towns resort ; 
there is also a great concourse of peasants and 
merchants to the city, to supply it with pro- 
visions, &c., with which articles the district around 
it is totally unprovided. 

The district of Tom ina begins about eighteen 
leagues south-east of La Plata, and borders east^ 
ward on the ChirigtianoSy a nation of independent 
Indians ; it is twenty-four leagues in length from 
north to south, and seventy in circumference, con- 
taining a mountainous country, in the valleys of 
which there are some sugar plantations, and in 
its higher parts, it feeds large and small cattle and 
horses. The climate is in general hot, and in some 
of the valleys excessively so. 

The rivers which water Tomina are small and 
unite into one stream, named El Dorado, and it 
is separated from Santa Cruz de la Sierra, by the 
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JRio Grande,' which joins the Mamore. There are 
some small lakes in this province, two of which 
are in a district, named Mayocaya. ' 

In this province, ' the inhabitants who are mostly 
Indians, amount to 12,000, and the town of the 
same name, is fifty-five miles east of La Plata, iii 
19"" 10" south, latitude, and 65° 46^ west longitude, 
but is inconsiderable; the vicinity of the war- 
like Indians, rendering the province an insecure 
place of abode. 

The town ofPorco or Talavera de la Puna, in 19** 
40' south latitude, and 67° 56' west longitude, is 
the capital of the province of Porco, which com- 
mences on the west side of the town of Potosi, 
and extends twenty leagues. 

The coldness of its situation, amid the high 
ridges of the Andes, occasions a scarcity of fruits 
and grain ; but it abounds with fine cattle, and 
the mountain of Porco in this province is cele- 
brated, as having been the place from whence the 
Incas of Peru drew the greater part of their 
silver, and was the first mine worked by the' 
Spaniards after the conquest; the district still 
producing great quantities of that metal, par- 
ticularly at Tomahave, and the mines of the Porco 
mountain^ which are twenty-three leagues from 
Chuquisaca* 

The inhabitants amount to 22,000. 

Thirty leagues south of La Plata; lies the pro- 
vince of Chichas y Tarija ; it is a very fertile 
territory, and produces wheat, maize, oil, wine and 
fruits ; it also contains excellent pastures, abounds 
in cattle, and has several gold and silver mines. 
The river Tipuanis, which flows on its eastern 
side, carries much gold in its sand, which the 
natives employ themselves in collecting. 

The greatest extent of this province is thirty, 
five leagues, and the eastern parts are only separated 
. from the independent tribes, by the above men- 
tioned riven Its chief town is San Bernardo de 
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Tarija^ which was founded by Don Francisco de 
Toledo, to repel the incursions of the warlike 
Indians, and to defend the high road to Tucuman, 
in 1591. It has four convents and a college, 
formerly belonging to the Jesuits ; in one of its 
convents, a cross is adored, which it is pretended, 
was found by the conquerors of Peru in a cave in 
thiy country ; and that it was made by one of the 
Apostles, who had preached the Gospel to the 
Peruvians. 

Joining Tarija, and on the south-west, is the pro- 
vince of LiPES which extends 35 leagues. 

Its capital of the same name is 150 miles south- 
south-west of Potosi, in 21° 40' south latitude, and 
68° 1& west longitude. 

The climate of this country is excessively cold, 
and its chief commerce consists in the produce of 
its mines, of which it possesses two of gold, one of 
silver, and one of copper. 

The silver mine of St. Christwal de Acochala 
was formerly the most valuable in Peru, but at 
present is not worked owing to the want of hands. 
Lipes abounds in cattle, and with vicunas, alpa- 
cas and llamas, the high chain of the Andes 
pervading this province. 

Amparaes or Yamparaes is a district to the east 
of La Plata, and bounds the province of Santa 
Cruz de la Sierra. Its productions are chiefly 
grain in its warm plains, and cattle on its high lands 
and cold districts. 

Oeuro, or San Felipe de OrurOj is a city thirty 
leases north-west of La Plata, and capital of aju- 
ris£ction or province of the same name. The 
greater part of this country lying on the Andes is 
exceedingly cold and barren, producing only herb* 
age for the pasture of cattle and sheep, with nume* 
rous herds of Peruvian Camels. It contains many 
gold and silver mines which were formerly veiy 
famous, but most of them have been abandoned, . 
though the mountains of Fopo still yield much sil'^ 
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vei\ The capital has five convents, and four 
churches, and is a populous place, with a revenue 
office for collecting the duties on the metals. 

PiLAYA Y Paspaya, Or CiNTi, is a province lying 
forty leagues south of La Plata and bounded on the 
north by Tomina and Pomabamba, on the east by 
the Chiriguanos Indians, and on the west and south 
by Porco and Chichas. Its length is about thirty 
leagues and its width forty, and this province is in- 
tersected in all directions, by the Cordillera, among 
whose breaches and valleys its inhabitants are set- 
tled. They are dispersed in different estates, and 
amount to 12,000. The climate in the valleys is 
moderately hot, and the soil very productive. The 
grapes of this district are made into wine and 
brandies, which are much esteemed in the neigh- 
bouring .provinces, and the river San Juan which 
rises in Lipes, pervades this country. The Toro^^ 
paka and the Cinti also fertilise the valleys through 
which they run, and the Supas and Agchilla form, 
by their united streams, the Paspaya which divides 
the province from Pomabamba, and runs into the 
Pilcomayo. 

The towns of Pilaya and Paspaya were destroyed 
by the incursions of the Indians from the east^ so 
that the corregidor resides on an estate in the fertile 
valley of Cinti j but there are some abundant lead 
mines in the settlement of Pototaca. 

The province of Chayantas begins fifty leagues 
north-west of La Plata, extending for about forty 
leagues. This district is famous for its silver mines, 
of which it contains three, with one of copper, one 
of tin, and two of lead ; and the -Kio Granrfe which 
flows through it deposits auriferous particles in its 
bed. The cattle in this province are barely suffi- 
cient to feed the inhabitants, who are not numerous. 

Adjoining to Chayantas is the province of Paria, 
which is bounded by that of Pacajes on the norths 
on the north.east,by Oruro, east and south-east by 
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Pbr^o, south-west by Lipes, and west by Caranjas. 
It contains several silver mines, and, lying among 
the mountains, is of a cold temperature. 

There are also some salt mines in it^ and a Bmali 
lake from which that article is extracted. 

A rapid river rising in lake Chucuito, runs 
through this province, and is called the Desagiid' 
dero^ or drain, forming a lake four leagues Igng and 
two wide. The river ends in this basin, which 1ias 
given rise to various conjectures concerning the 
manner in which the water finds a vent, as the lake 
is always of the same level ; but in one part of it is 
a whirlpool which sucks down any rafts that get 
within its vortex. In the year 1748 this singular 
lake rose to a great height. 

The inhabitants of Paria amount to 10,000, and 
employ themselves in farming ; and the cheeses of 
this district are much sought after. 

Its capital of the same name is SIO miles north- 
west of La Plata, in 18"" 50' south latitude, and 
68* 20" west longitude. 

• The province of Cabanjas commences 70 leagues 
west of La Plata, and extends above 50 leagues on 
the west bank of Lake P^ria. The Andes per- 
vading this district, the climate is very cold, and 
it produces no grain, but has abundant pastures for 
cattle, vicunas, &c. There are also many silver 
mines, two of which are very productive, and one 
of copper is worked. 

A singular silver ore is found in the mines of 
Turco, which consists of beautiful fibres, penetrat- 
ing the mass of stone in which they are contained. 
In the sandy desert parts of Caranjas that extend 
towards the Pacific are discoveredf lumps of na- 
tive silver, which are called Papas, or potatoes, be- 
cause they are dug out of the ground like that root. 

These lumps have the appeisrance of m<^lted 
dilver, and many of them have been found weigh- 
ing as much as 150 marcs, and more than a foot 
in length. The capital of this province, which 
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is uot populous, is a small town of the same name, 
on a rivulet which flows into the southern ex- 
tremity of Lake Paria. 

The city of Oropesa is the capital of a province 
named Cochabamba, of abont 40 leagues in ex- 
tent, which is bounded by Sicasica on the north- 
west. La Paz on the west, Chayantas on the south, 
and Charcas, or La Plata, and Santa Cruz de la Si- 
erra oa the east, and lying 50 leagues south-east of 
Plata. It positesses.one gold mine, and several of 
silver, but they are not productive. The chief 
wealth of this province is in its agricultural pro? 
duce, as it is fertilized by so many rivers and 
streams, that it yields immense harvests of grain^ 
&c. From this circumstance it has obtained the 
appellation of the granary of Peru. The climate 
is in general mifd and healthful. 

The Rio Grande is its principal river, which 
rises in the Andes, west of the district of Sicasica. 

Oropesa^ tjie capital, is a very considerable 
place ; it is seated on a small river, which is one 
of the streams of the Rio Grande, in a beautiful 
and fertile valley ; and the chief occupation of its 
inhabitants, consists in supplying the neighbouring 
provinces with fruits and grain. It is 150 miles 
north-west of La Plata, in IS"* 15' south latitude, 
and 67° 6' west longitude. 

The province of Stcasica is a very extensive 
tract, of nearly a hundred leagues in length, and 
contains some silver mines, two of which are 
worked The far greater part of this district lies 
among the mountains, and it has Cochabamba to. 
its west, Oruro to the south, Paria to the east, 
and La Paz to the north. Those parts which con- 
sist of plains or valleys, are extremely hot, and 
produce great quantities of coca or betel, with 
which the neighbouring provinces are • supplied. 
The mountains feed large herds of cattle, and 
flocks of vicunas^ guanucos, &c. ; and, the capital 
is Sicasica, 40 miles north-north-west of QrurOt 
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PoMABAMBA is a provincc bounded on the north 
by Tomina ; east by the lands of the independent 
tribes ; west by Porco and Amparaes, and south 
by Pilaya y Paspaya. It is about 24 leagues in 
length, and has no other town than its capital, the 
inhabitants being dispersed in their plantations- 
Its population is only 3000 souls, who gain a 
scanty subsistence from their farms, which are often 
plundered by the Chiriguanos Indians. It has 
the Tiwer Parapeti on the north, atfd the Rio Nu- 
evo on the east, which separates it from the In- 
dian territories. 

The capital of the same name is on the shore of 
the Parapeti, in 19° 65' south latitude, and 64' 8' 
west longitude, nine miles east of La Plata. 

The province of La Paz lies north of Sicasica, 
and consists only of a small district round the city 
of the same name, in the vicinity of the western Cor- 
dillera of the Andes. The produce of this country 
is barley, coca or betel, and papas. It is chiefly 
noted for the city of La PaZy or Chuqviam^ or 
Pueblo NueoOt which was first founded by Mayta 
Capac, the fourth Inca, who subdued this country ; 
but the Spaniards thinking this an advantageous 

Elace, as a post between Arequipa and La Plata, 
uilt the city under the presidency of Pedro de la 
Gasca, who ordered Alonzo de Mendoza to place 
it midway between Cuzco and Charcas, and to call 
it Nmsira Senora de la Pazy in memory of the 
public tranquillity being settled by the defeat of 
Gonzalo Pizarro and his adherents. Accordingly a 
valley in the country, called Las Pacasas, was 
pitched upon, in which the city was begun, on 
the 8th of October 1548, the place abounding in 
cattle, grain, &c. 

This city is in l?"" 15' south latitude, and .68* 25' 
west longitude, and 120 miles east-south-east of 
Arequipa; 288 south-east of Cuzco; 612 south- 
east of lima ; and 234 west of Santa Cruz de la 
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Sierra, on a fine river, which flows through the 
valley. 

The adjacent Cordillera, which is only 12 leagues 
distant, is very high, and one of its summits, called 
JUimanif is covered with perpetual snow, which 
exposes the district to so cold a climate, that hard 
frosts, storms of hail, &c., are not uncommon* But 
the city is not subject to these, enjoying a salu* 
brious air, and considerable heat. 

The unequal ground on which La Paz is seated^ 
the snow-clad mountains, the fertile valleys and 
the fine river give peculiar charms to its scenery. 
The inhabitants in the district ground the city are 
mostly confined to the valley, as the higher grounds 
are covered with forests which afford shelter to 
bears, jaguars, pumas, &c. 

They find some gold in the river, when it is ia- 
crease(tby the melting of the snow, which forces 
large masses of rock from the mountain of lUimani. 
In 1730, an Indian discovered in this stream a 
lump of gold of such size, that it was bought for 
12,000 piastres, and sent to the king. 

La Paz has a fine cathedral and four churches, 
four coavents, a college, three nunneries, and an 
hospital, and contains 20,000 inhabitants, who ar^ 
chiefly engaged in trading in Paraguay tea. A late 
traveller represents it to be an elegant and clean 
place. 

It is a bishop's see, whose revenues are very 
considerable. 

This city had formerly the five following pro- 
vinces or districts under its jurisdiction, md its 
bishop still holds ecclesiastical $way over them j 
tdg. Omasuyos, Pacages, Laricaxas, Chucuito and 
Paucar-colla. 

The district of Omasuyos begins at the gates of 
Xa Paz, and extends 20 leagues, being bounded 
on the west by Jake Chucuito or Titicaca. Ita 
climate is very cold, so that it produces little com; 
but its patlures f$cd a great number of cattle ; and 
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it has four gold mines. It is chiefly inhabited by. 
Indians. Near the borders of this province is the 
town or village of Tiahantcaco, in which are colossal 
pyramids and gigantic figures cut out of stone ; and- 
these, though much injured by the weather, are 
highly singular, and are conjectured to have 
existed before the times of the Peruvian Incas. 
This place is thirty-six miles north-west of La 
Paz, in south latitude ly"* 17' and very near the 
south-east coast of lake Titicaca. 

Unfortunately no traveller has given a detailed 
•^ account of these images, which are supposed to be 
the most ancient and singular in America. 

Pacajes is bounded on the north by Chucuito 
and the great lake; north-east, by Omasuyos; 
east, by La Paz and Sicasica ; south, by Oruro,* 
Paria and Carangas, and south-west and west, by 
the Peruvian province of Arica, which is separated 
from it by the lofty chain of the Andes. 
" Its length from the bridge over the river Desa- 
guadaro, which divides it from Chucuito to the 
province of Paria, is fiftysix leagues, and its 
greatest width forty. From the neighbourhood 
of the Andes, its climate is cold, and its soil not 
very productive. Its inhabitants are dispersed in 
small settlements, and consist chiefly of Indians, 
who are employed in tending cattle and sheep, 
with which it abounds. 

There were formerly several mines of silver and 
emeralds, but they are not worked at present. A 
mine of talc supplies the whole of Peru with 
plates of that substance to serve instead of window 
glass for the churches and houses. 

Including Tiahanuaco, there are fifteen settle- 
ments in Pacajes, which has a capital of the same- 
name, eighty miles south-west of La Paz, in a vari- 
able climate, and whose chief commerce consists 
IB the sale of cattle to the neighbouring towns. 

Laricaxas, north of La Paz, is a district which 
extends 240 miles from east to west, and 75 firom^ 
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north to south ; it bounds that of Carabaya on the 
north, and most of its products are the same as those 
in that province. It contains many gold mines, the 
metal found in which is of a superior fineness, and 
four of these mines are in work. The mountain of 
Sunchuli in this province is celebrated as having 
been the situation of a gold mine which was 
discovered in 1709, and was worked with im- 
mense profit till 1756, when it was inundated by 
a spring which suddenly burst in it, and all 
attempts to get the water under have since proved 
in vain. U<^ 

Chucuito commences twenty leagues west of 
La Paz, and borders the western shore of lake 
Titicaca; The extent of this province from 
north to south is about twenty-eight leagues, 
its climate, from the high mountains of which 
it is composed, is cold, and its chief trade consists 
in the cattle which are pastured in its elevated 
plains. 

The Andes in this province contain many veins 
of silver, but none of them are worked at present, 
and the great lake Chucuito takes its name from 
this district j it is supplied with water from ten or 
twelve large rivers, and has no other outlet than by 
theDesaguadero, which flows from it into lakeParia, 
and is there lost. It abounds with fish, though its 
Wiaters are bitter and brackish, aiid numbers of 
geese and other wild fowl frequent its shores, which 
are covered with strong flags or rushes of which 
the bridges in the country are constructed. 

It contains many islands, one of which, Titi- 
caca, was formerly a mountain, but was levelled 
by the Incas. This island gave the lake one of 
its names, Titicaca signifying Leaden Mountain ; 
and Manco Capac having first appeared here, the 
succeeding Incas raised a tempk of the sun in 
memory of the event. 

This temple was one of the most splendid in the 
empire, and cdntained the greatest riches, owing 
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to the obligation which all the Peruvians were 
under of visiting it, and depositing an offering on 
the shrine. On the conquest of the country by 
the Spaniards it is said all these riches, and even 
the walls of the temple itself, were thrown into the 
lake. 

Towards the south part of the lake the banks 
approach each other, and form a bay, which termi- 
nates in the Rio Desaguadero, or the Drain, and 
over this river is. a bridge of rushes, invented by 
Capac Yupanqui, the fifth Inca, in order to trans- 
port his army across the stream, which is between 
eighty and one hundred yards in breadth, flowing 
with an impetuous under current, though its sur- 
face is smooth. The Inca caused tour large cables 
to be made of the long grass which grows on the 
high Paramos or deserts of the Andes, two of these 
were stretched across th^ stream, bundles of dry 
rushes or flags from the borders of the lake were 
laid across them, and fastened together ; on these 
the other two cables were laid, and they were 
again covered with other bundles of flags, smaller 
than the first and firmly fastened together in such 
a manner as to form a level surface, and over this 
marched the Peruvian army to the conquest of 
Charcas. 

This bridge, which is five yards broad, and one 
and a half above the river, is repaired or rebuilt, 
a3 circumstances require, every six months, in 

{pursuance of a law made by the Incas, and fol- 
owed up by the Spanish government, on account 
of its great utility. 

The island Titicaca contains several settlements, 
9^d, among others, that of Copacavanaj celebrated 
for its sanctuary of Nuestra Senora de Copacavaw.. 
The island produces fruits, flowers and vegetables, 
pastures much cattle, and in its woods are found 
wild rabbits and pigeons. 

The Indians navigate this lake on balsas or 
rafts, supported by inflated skins» ai)d cftrry on bj 
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this means a considerable commerce with the towns ' 
on the banks. 

ChucuitOj a small town on the banks of the lake, 
is the capital of this province, which contains, as 
do the shores in general, many settlements, villages 
and towns. 

P4UCARCOLLA, the last of the old provinces of 
La Paz, is bounded on the north-east by the lake ; 
east by the same and Chucuito ; north by Lampa ; 
west by Moquehua in Peru; and south by Pa- 
cajes and Arica, also in Peru. It is eighty-six 
leagues long, and twenty-eight broad, and is wa- 
tered by several streams flowing into the lake, of 
which the Rio Suches and the Taraco are the 
largest. 

The climate is generally cold, and in the parts 
bordering on Lake Titicaca are cultivated Peruvian 
bark, papap, barley, &c. The chief occupation of 
the inhabitants consists in breeding cattle, sheep, 
pigs and llamas, and there are many vicunas, deer, 
partridges and lake fowl, which are caught or 
kiUed by the natives ; the lake also supplies fi^, 
and by means of it the Indians carry dressed hides, 
thread, &c., and take in exchange wines, brandies 
and other commodities from the adjacent districts. 
They fabricate their clothing and other articles 
from the wool of the Peruvian camel, and carry on 
a considerable traffic in that article. 

The capital was formerly the present settlement 
of the same name, but it was transferred to that of 
Huancane, till the discovery of the mines of Laica- 
cota, when that large village became the chief 
town; since that time it has again changed, and is 
now seated at Puna^ from whence the whole pro- 
vince is sometimes called. 

Cancharani and San Josefi two mountains in this 
district, contain rich veins of silver, which hay^ 
been worked with great effect ; on the north of 
these is the mountain Del Azogue^ or of quicksil- 
ver, which was formerly worked to such advantage 
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that it exceeded the produce of the celebrated 
mines at Guancavelica : but the government sus- 
pended the operations at this place from some poli- 
tical motives. 

The furnaces in the mines of this province are 
supplied by the natives, who breed cattle, with 
cow-dung, to serve as fuel, which is used instead 
of wood, on account of the scarcity of that article^ 
and proves a good substitute. 

The inhabitants of this province amount to 
more than 26,000 souls, dispersed in fifteen settle- 
ments and towns. 

PaucarcoUa, the old capital, is situated on the 
banks of Lake Titicaca, and inhabited by a few 
Spanish families. The Inca Yupanqui, third em* 
peror of Peru, added this place to his territories, 
the natives submitting voluntarily. 

Puna^ the present capital, stands on the shores 
of the lake m 16° 20' south latitude, 70° 26' west 
longitude, and is a rich and populous place, con- 
taining many illustrious families, with a beautiful 
church for the whites, and another for the Indians. 
The mines in the neighbourhood of this town were 
among the richest in Peru, but were abandoned on 
the death of their owner, who built the Spanish 
church. It is, however, said, that tlie rich mines 
of Sakedo or Lat/cacota are again in work. Puna 
is fourteen miles north-west of Chucuito. 

The remaining districts towards the Peruvian 
frontier, and which were under the jurisdiction of 
the audience of Cuzco, until the formation of the 
new kingdom of Buenos Ayres, are Asangaro, Cara* 
baya and Lampa. 

Asangaro or Asangaro y Asila, is bounded on 
the north-east and east, by Carabaya, south-east and 
south by Laricaxa, south- west by PaucarcoUa and 
lake Chucuito, and west and north-west by Lampa. 
It is sixty miles in length and as many in breadth^ 
containing about 3000 inhabitants. 

As it lies almost entirely on the Andes^ which 
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are here very high, its climate is cold, and the soil 
produces little else than grass to pasture the cattle, 
in which its trade consists. Papas, quinoas, and 
canaguas, grow plentifully in its plains ; of the 
two last, the natives make an intoxicating liquor 
common in Peru, called chica, which is nearly 
the same as the spirit procured in Mexico from 
maize ; and chica is also the principal beverage of 
the Indians inhabiting the Andes. 

The chief towns of the same name are mere 
villages, but ne^r Asila is a lead. mine, which has 
been very productively worked ; and in the parts 
of this province bordering on Carabaya, there are 
several silver mines, three of which are worked. 

Carabaya is bounded on the north by the Peru- 
vian frontier, east by the country of the independent 
Indians, and west and south by Asangara. The 
extreme parts of this province are sixty leagues 
from Cuzco, and its greatest extent is more than 
jSfty leagues ; but lying in a mountainous region, 
its climate is generally cold, though some of its 
valleys enjoy heat enough to mature the coca or 
betel; and it abounds in grain, vegetables, and 
rich pastures, which feed numerous herds of cattle. 
Carabaya contains silver and gold mines in great 
numbers, one of the former and two of the latter 
being in work. 

The river which separates it from the Indian 
countries, contains much gold in its sand ; and 
the Indians of Peru are said to come down in 
companies to this river, in order to collect sufficient 
metal to pay the capitation tax. 

In the village of Poto is an office for collecting 
the royal duties on the mines, and the most famous 
lavaderos or washing places, are San Juan del Oro^ 
Pablo Cor/ay and Monte de Anaitca, two leagues 
from Poto. 

The greatest gold mine is that of Aporama j the 
metal being twenty-three carats fine. 

Carabaya, or San Juan del Oro, is the capital of 
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this proviirce, 150 miles south-east of Cuzco, 
in 14° 40 south latitude, and 69^ S& west lon- 
gitude. 

Lampa is bounded on the north and west by the 
Peruvian frontier, and on the south and east by 
Chucuito and Asangaro. It lies on the ridge 
named the Chain of Vilcanota, which separates 
Buenos Ayres from Peru ; and its climate, though 
generallycold, is healthy. Itcarrieson aconsiderable 
trade in cattle ; and its silver mines are very nu- 
merous, but' only two are worked to advantage. 

The capital is a town of the same name, ninety 
miles south of Cuzco; in the vicinity of which 
are the richest mines of the province. 

This town is in W 55' south latitude, and 8^ 44' 
west longitude. 

PucarGj a village in this province, is remarkable 
as containing the ruins of a fort built by the Peru- 
vians, having two large stone reservoirs Avithin it ; 
some of the stones of which are three yards long 
and two broad, and not far from this fort is a 
fountain of warm water. 

Having now described the northern and Andean 
districts or provincesof Charcas or La Plata, we must 
turn to those which lie on the coast of the Pacific, 
on the east, and those towards Paraguay on the 
west. 

The viceroyalty of Buenos Ayres enjoys the 
advantage of possessing a province on the shores 
of the Great Southern Ocean, which, though at 
present nearly desert, may one day become of 
great importance. This province named Atacama, 
is bounded on the north by Arica in Peru, on the 
west by the Pacific or South Sea, on the north-east 
by Lipes, south-east by the government of Tucu- 
mati, and south by Copiapo, in the kingdom of 
Chili. It is divided into High and Low Atacama^ 
and is of great extent, some parts of it being 
very fruitful, but intermixed with deserts, par- 
ticularly towards the south, where there is an im- 
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mense tract of untenanted land, which divides 
La Plata from Chili. The sea-coast of this pro- 
vince, is noted for the numerous fisheries esta- 
blished on it, and which supply a large fish, called 
Tolo, that forms the chief -food of the inland dis- 
tricts of La Plata during Lent. 

The inhabitants of Atacama are chiefly Indians, 
those who live in the settlements, amounting only 
to 2500. 

Its chief town is Atacama^ in a barren plain, 
surrounded by the lofty summits of the Cordillera,, 
which are uninhabited, owing to the intense cold. 
This town is a small place, 100 miles from the 
South Sea, and J 20 leagues from La Plata, in 23^ 30' 
south latitude, and 69° SO' west longitude. 

Crossing towards the east from this western 
boundary of Buenos Ayres, we find the provinces 
of Apolabamba, Santa Cruz de la Sierra, Chi- 
quitos, Moxos and Chacos. , 

Apolabamba is boimded on the east by the pro- 
vince of Moxos, and on the west by Carabaya, 
commencing about sixty leagues from Cuzco in 
Peru, and extending eighty leagues from south- 
west to north-east. The country is mountainous, 
and intersected with rocks and precipices, con- 
sequently the roads are very rugged and difficult. 

The principal cultivation consists in rice, maize, 
plantains, &c., which are the common food of the 
inhabitants. In the plains or valleys, some cacao 
and cotton are raised, but more grows wild than in 
plantations, and the forests are numerous and 
filled with wild beasts and monkeys of every 
kind. The people carry their produce to La 
Paz, where they procure what is necessary for their 
comforts. 

Apolabamba is a newly planted colony, and 
consists mostly of settlements of Indians, who have 
been converted by the Franciscan missionaries* 
Seven villages are in a flourishing condition, and 
in order to defend these from the incursions of the 
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surrounding tribes, the inhabitants are formed into 
a militia, governed by a Spanish officer. 
- Santa Cruz Dfi la Sierra is a very large pro- 
vince including several districts ; it is, as its name 
indicates, a mountainous country, and little in- 
habited by Spaniards, the chief places being the 
missions, which were first planted by the Jesuits. 
It borders on, or rather contains in its government, 
the countries of the Chiquitos, Guaranis, and 
other tribes, among whom a few missions are 
settled. 

Its climate is warm, and the chief trade of its 
settlers consists in honey and wax. 

The capital is Santa Cruz de la Sierra^ eighty 
or ninety leagues east from La Plata. It was ori- 
ginally built farther to the south near the Cordil- 
Jera of the Chiriguanos and was founded in 1548 
by De Chaves ; but the city having been desti'oyed, 
it was rebuilt on its present scite : it is however a 
place of little importance, though erected into a 
bishopric in l605, the chapter consisting only of 
the bishop, dean, and archdeacon. The usual resi- 
dence of the bishop is at Mizque Pocona, which is 
the chief town of a large district of the same name. 
This latter city, which is 100 miles south-south- west 
from Santa Cruz, is a small place in a valley about 
eight leagues in circumference, producing all kinds 
of grain and fruits, and in a warm climate ; the 
woods and mountains affording large quantities of 
honey and wax, which constitutes a principal branch 
"of the trade of the place. 

There is also a lake two leagues in extent near 
this town, and the district of Mizque is the most 
populous part of the province. 

The Rio Grande de La Plata is the finest river 
of Santa Cruz ; it rises in some small lakes on the 
south, and running through the province into that 
of Moxos, enters the Piray by a broad mouth, and 
forms a good port at Pailas, north of the capital. 

The province of Chiquitos lies to the north and 
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<east of Santa Cruz de la Sierra» and embraces an 
itntnense extent of territory, which reaches to the 
Brazilian frontier on the Paraguay, 

It was first colonized by the Jesuits who began 
their missionary establishments in this country to- 
wards the close of the seventeenth century, and 
their success was so great that in 1732 they had 
seven settlements, each containing more than 600 
families. The Indians who inhabit Chiquitos are 
small-sized, active and brave, and have always re- 
sisted the endeavours of the Portuguese to carry off 
members of their community to slavery ; many of 
them live peaceably in the missions, but others lead 
a wandering life amid the mountains and plains of 
their native land. 

The forests in this country produce the cinchona* 
or Jesuit's bark, and many other useful substances ; 
and the great inundation of the Paraguay, called 
Lake XarayeSy extends through the western parts 
of this province, which is also celebrated for con- 
taining the third great branch of the Andes, that 
leaves the main body between 15° and 20' of south 
latitude, and crossing the provinces of the Sierra 
sweeps round Chiquitos, between .15° and 23% 
stretching from La Paz, Potosi and Tucuman, 
through Moxos, Chiquitos and Chaco, towards the 
government of the mines, and of St Pablo in Brazil. 
The highest summits of this chain appear to be 
between 15° and 20' of south latitude, giving rise 
to many rivers which flow either into the La Plata ^ 
or the Maranon. ^ 

San Jos^deChiqtdtoSj the chief settlement of this 
province, is thirty-six miles north-west of Santa 
Cruz J and south of the Chiquitos Indians, are an- 
other tribe, named the ChiriguanoSt whom the mis- 
sionaries have in vain attempted to convert ; they 
are the terror of the western provinces of Buenos 
Ay res, and are continually at war with the Chiqui- 
tos. In their country flows the river Parapitu 
which rising near Cochabamba in 18^ south latitude, 
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is first called ConderiUo^ and recmving smaller rivers, 
tesutnes the name of Pof'itipj/lr, and passing through 
a large lake it turns to the north ; having pursued 
hitherto a south-east course into this lake, which is 
in ig"* 50' south latitude. It is' now called St.. Mi- 
guelf and still running north assumes the name of 
Sara, and being joined by the united streams of the 
Piray and Plata, as well as several others from the 
province of Santa Cruz, it becomes a broad river, and 
in 14** south latitude, is called the Mamcre, till 
l(f south latitude, when it leaves Peru or La Plata, 
and entering the Portuguese territories becomes the 
Mttdtra, continuing under that name to south la* 
titude, S° 16% and 60* W west longitude, when it 
discharges its immense stream into the Maranon^ 
after a course of 1400 miles* 

Moxos or Mojos is an extensive territory bound- 
ed bv the Portuguese government of Matto Grosso 
on the east, Cuzco and the Peruvian jpilPovinces on 
the west, and Chiquitos and Santa Cruz on the 
south. It extends on each side of the Mamore, 
and is chiefly inhabited by warlike and wandering 
tribes of Indians,'^ who forbid access to its interior. 
This country .contains the lake Rogagualo, a large 
body of water of an oval figure, formed by an arm 
of the Rio Beni, Which rises near La Paz on the 
west side of the Andes, in IS'* south latitude, and 
flowing north, enters the Ucayale, their united 
Streams joining th6 Aptirimac. llie banks of the 
Beni have tnahy settlements of the missionarielr. 
This lake empties itself into the Mamore by a chan«- 
nel called De ia Eaalkudoftf thtis fbritiing an im- 
mense island of the countivljdng between the Ma^ 
ranon on the north, the Madera and Mamore on 
the east, and Uie Bern and Ucayale on the west. 
From IsUce Rogagualo three other rivers take their 
rise and flow inlo the Amazons on the north ; viz. 
^eJutay, the Jutimy and the Puros. 

There are seveiul missionary villages in the pro- 
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vince of Moxos : but the country is still under the 
power of the aborigines. 

Chacos is another large territory, bounded by 
Ghiquitos on the north ; Paraguay on the east ; 
the great plains of Manos on the south ; and Tu- 
cuman and Tarija on the west. It is of immense 
extent, and chiefly inhabited by tribes of wander- 
ing Indians, having on its east the great chain of 
mountains on the banks of the Paraguay, and con- 
tains the great Rio Pilcomayo, which flows into 
the Paraguay near Asuncion. 

The Jesuite made several attempts to colonise 
Chaco, but did not succeed, and tittle is known 
concerning its products or features. 

The adjoining government to Los Charcas, which 
ha^ now been described as fully as the nature of 
the work would admit, is, — 



THE GOVERNMENT OF PARAGUAY. . 

Paraguay is a very extensive government of 
Buenos Ayres, which is bounded by Chiquitos, 
Chacos, and Tucuman on the north-west and west ; 
on the north it extiends to Lake Xarayes ; north- 
east and east it bounds the Porti^guese territories ; 
and south-east and isouth it is Umited by the Pa- 
rana, which separates it &om . the missions of 
Guayra in Buenos Ayres, its jurisdiction ending 
in the south of the dty of Asuncion, in ^& 48' south 
latitude, and it is divided from Tucuman, or the 
Llanos de Manso^ by the river Paraguay. 

HISTORY, mSCOVERY, &C. 

The hirtory of this province commences with its 
discovery by Sebastian Cabot, in 1526, who sailed 
up the Parana. This navigator was the son of a 
Venetian pilot, who was much employed in Eng- 
land, and by some accounts is said to have been 
bom at Bristol, in 1477> and having been brought 
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up to the same profession, went with his father^ 
John Cabot, to the discovery of Newfoundland, 
and from thence to Florida. They had the honour 
of being the first navigators who saw the continent 
of America, Columbus not having discovered it 
till a year afterwards. Sebastian, after this voyage, 
made another to Hispaniola and Puerto Rico, in 
the service of Heniy VII. of England, and reached 
the coast of Brazil, but was hindered from ex- 
rioring it by the timidity of his coadjutor Sir 
Thomas Pert. 

Owing to some opposition on his return to Eng-^ 
land, he went to Spain, and offered his service to 
the king } his request was graciously attended to, 
and on account of his great Scill, he was appointed 
pilot^major of the kingdom, an office of great ho- 
nour in those days. In 1524, the Spanish mer-> 
chants entered into a treaty with Cabot, to com- 
mand an expedition to the Moluccas, which was 
to pass through the newly-discovered streights of 
Macalhaens. He undertook this voyage, and pro- 
ceeded to the coast of Brazil, coasting it southward 
from the bay of Todos los Santos, till he arrived at 
the river La Plata, where he landed three of his chief 
officers, who had mutinied, on a desert island, and 
being unable, from want of provisions and the bad 
behaviour of his crew, to proceed farther to thesouth, 
he sailed thirty leagues up the riyer, and discovered 
an island, which he called San Gabriel; three* 
leagues higher up he saw a large river, and named 
it San Salvador ; here he landed his people, and 
built a fort, from which advancing in his boats he 
discovered another river, thirty leagues distant, 
•calledZarcaea/taby the natives, on the banks of 
which he constructed another fort, and named it 
Sanii Spiritus. 

He afterwards explored the river Parana^^ and 
sailuig up it entered the Paraguay, where he found 
the natives tilling the ground. These people op- 
posed his landing, and in a skirmish with them 
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he lost twenty-five men who were killed and three 
who were taken prisoners. Cabot wintered, how- 
ever, in this country, and was joined by another 
adventurer, Jayme Garcia, who had been sent 
from Europe to explore the river, and returning 
together to the fort Santi Spiritus^ they dispatched 
a vessel with an account of their discoveries to 
Spain. 

So long were the ministry in sending the neces- 
sary supplies to Cabot, that, tired of waiting, he 
returned to Spain, after an absence of five years, 
in the year 1531 : but not being well received at 
court, he continued a few years iii the Spanish ser- 
vice, and returned to England in the latter end 
of the reign of Henry VIII, In the following 
reign he was made grand pilot of England) with a . 
pension of 166/. 13s. 4)d. per annum ; a sum in 
those times equal to 1000/. at present. 

During the reign of Edward, and that of Philip 
and Mary, many privileges were granted to Cabot ; 
he was made governor of the Russian company, 
and had the management of the expedition which 
sailed under Sir Hugh Willoughby to the North 
Seas. 

The variation of the compass was first observed 
by this celebrated man, though Ferdinand Colum- 
bus in the life of his father, printed at Venice, 
in Italian, in 1571, asserts, that the admiral 
first noticed it on the 14th of September 1492. 
Cabot published a large map of his discoveries in 
North America, whicn was hung up in the gallery 
at Whitehall. He also wrote an account of his 
voyage in the North American seas, in Italian, 
which was printed at Venice in 1588 in one volume 
folio ; and is very scarce. 

Juan de Ayolas followed up the discoveries of 
Cabot in Paraguay, having had a commission, 
troops, and stores given him, in 1536, for that 
purpose, by Don Pedro de Mendoza, the first go* 
vemor of Buenos Ayres. 

o 3 
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i/^ By the orders of -Ayolas, Juan de Salinas founded 
the city of Asuncion, but the conquest of the 
natives being attended with much difficulty, and 
Ayolas and his party having been murdered by 
them, Alvar Nunez Cabeza de Vaca, the second 
governor of Buenos Ayres, undertook their sub- 
jugation in person. He had arrived with 400 men 
to take the chief command, in case of the death of 
Ayolas, and finding that this event had happened, 
he collected all the settlers in Buenos Ayres, and 
detaching Irala, who had acted as governor before 
bis arrival, into the interior, with ninety men, to 
report on the state of the country, was so satisfied 
with what he had seen, that he set out with £00 
Spaniards, and 1200 Guarani Indians, and entered 
Paraguay; but meeting with reverses, owing to 
the mutmous coioduct of his troops, who were cor- 
rupted by Irala, he was forced to return, when he 
was deposed and sentto Spain ; Irala then assumed 
the chief command, and by his conduct soon re- 
duced the natives, and rendered the Spanish set- 
tlements secure. \ 

The Indians were parcelled out to the con- 
querors, and in 1547, the city of Asuncion was 
erected into a bishopric. 

Much cruelty was practised towards the nnfor- 
ttxnate natives, till the arrival of the first bishop of 
Paraguay, in 1554, who brought with him laws 
and regulations for their protection ; but however 
wise and humane these ordinances were, they did 
not totally restrain the colonists from ill using 
their vassals ; and it being found that Paraguay 
snd the territc^es then discovered, were not suf- 
ficient to supply Indians, enough to work in the 
plantations, Parana or Guayra was conquered, Md 
the cit}r of Ciudad Real b^ng founded, 40,000 of 
tile natives were reduced to slavery ; and in a &w 
years after, the Spanish nower was extended over 
Chiquftos^ on the kfl (^ Paraguay, where 60^000 
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of the natives were compelled to labour for the 
profit of their employers. 

The year J 556 was a new era for the abori- 
gines, as in that epoch the Jesuits made their ap* 
pearance in Paraguay, and taking a method di- 
rectly contrary to that of the conquerors, they re- 
duced the natives by the arts of persuasion alone. 
They showed them how industry would conduce to 
their comfort ; and having, by an uniform course 
of mildness and conciliation, reclaimed them from 
their native woods and wandering way of life, they 
settled them in towns and villages, which soon in^ 
creased and flourished under their guidance. 

The number of these settlements was astonish- 
ing* and so completely had these priests gained 
the affections of the natives, that their govern- 
ment and power was absolute and unlimited. The 
princlpsd missions of the Jesuits, or rather the Je- 
suit government, was not however in Paraguay, 
but in Uruguay, an immense district of Buenos 
Ayres, on the south of the Parana ; and in de^ 
scribing that country, some further account of 
their possessions will be given. 

Their order being expelled from the Spanish 
dominions, in 1767> the countries they possessed 
in South America were divided into governments, 
and priests of other orders were appointed to take 
charge of the ecclesiastical affairs. 

CUmaiej productiom^ features^ Sfc. — The climate 
c^ Paraguay is in general moist and temperate, 
though in some parts it is cold, and white frosts 
are common in those places in July and August. 

The temperate parts abound with all kinds of 
grain, beans, pease, melons, cucumbers, and Eu- 
ropean ve^tables ; asparagus is found wild, and 
tn^e. is a remarkably fine sort of vine, of which 
good and healthy wine is made, magueys, sugarp 
camey mme, &pm which the Indians make their 
&¥0ttrite drink $ potatoes, a fruit resembling the 
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almond, which produces an excellent oil ; the EtP 
ropean fruits ; tobacco, and cinchona, or Jesuit's 
bark, sarsaparilla, rhubarb, jalap, sassafras^ guiacum, 
dragon's blood, cupay, whose oil is used in medi- 
cine, nux vomica, vanilla, cacao, the timbabi, sup- 
plying a fine yellow gum, which is run into moulds, 
and formed into beads, necklaces, crosses, &c. Cedar, 
the curi or pine, from whose red knots, which contain 
a varnish^ the Indians make images ; the algarrobo, 
or carob tree, which is converted into bread, and 
the Paraguay tea or matte, a plant which rises 
about a foot and a half high, with slender branches, 
and leaves something like those of senna j of this 
there are two kinds, one called Paraguay, the other 
Caamina, or Yervacamkii, which last sells for one- 
third more than the other. 

So useful is this western tea, that the mines 
would stand still, if the owners were to neglect to 
supply the workmen with it ; and every person in 
Peru, Chili, and Buenos Ayres, consider them- 
selves wretched, if not able to procure it ; two 
milUons of piastres worth of this herb, being sold 
from the province of Paraguay every year. It is 
infused and made nearly in the same way as 
Chinese tea, excepting that the branches are put 
in with the leaves, and that it is drank out of the 
vessel it is made in, through a silver or glass pipe, 
as soon as possible ; as if it stays too long, it is 
supposed not to be good. The smell and colour 
of this drink, is nearly as fine as that of the best 
Indian teas. 

The pomegranate, peach, fig, lemon and orange, 
flourish in Paraguay, as do the cocoa-nut and other 
palms. The native fruits have among them the 
jujuba, the chanar, the yacani, the quabira, 
from which candles are made for the churches ; 
the quembe yielding a delicious pulp; the mammon 
growing on the trunk of a tr6e, and resembling a 
melon ; the tatay, having a fruit like the mulberry $ 
the alaba, with a delicious fruit; the anguay, whose 
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pips are of a rich violet colour and triangular 
shape, are used by the Indian women for necklaces ; 
the tarumay resembling the olive; the moUe, yielding 
a fragrant gum ; the bacoba, banana, anana, manioc, 
the cotton tree, which grows to a great size and 
is very common ; the zevil, whose bark is used in 
tanning ; the ceibo, with flowers of a purple colour ; 
the izapa, whose leaves distil a copious supply of 
water ; the ant-tree, which is the chosen) resort of 
these insects; the umbu, with an immense and 
spreading head ; the willow ; the ambay, used in 
striking nre ; the arucuy, a shrub yielding a strong 
scarlet dye ; indigo, cochineal, nacalic, whose 
beautiful yellow is used by dyers and painters, and 
reeds of great size, besides an infinite number of 
other trees and plants, all useful in their kind, 
and an immense assemblage of beautiful flowers. ^ 

The wild animals of Paraguay are chiefly found 
in the mountain re^ons bordering on the Great 
Riyer, and on Brazil, where the forests are of im- 
penetrable thickness. The jaguar, the puma or 
the cougar, and the black bear, are large and very 
fierce, destroying the cattle whenever they are ex- 
posed to their ravages. The ant-bear is a common 
animal, feeding.principally on ants, which it catches, 
by placing its lon^ tongue on their nests ; and the 
tapir, the water-pig, or capibara, the river-cavies, 
and various other amphibious animals, frequent its 
numerous rivers. Mosquitos and other venomous 
insects are the great plagues of this fine country, 
and about twenty kinds of serpents, of which, 
the rattle-snake is the most common, and the boa 
constrictor the largest, frequent its woods and 



In Paraguay, the bird tribes are also very 
numerous, and possess the charms of song and 
beauty of plumage, in a degree equal, if not 
supenor to uiose of any part of South America. Of 
these, nine different kinds di the humming-bird 
alone have been enumerated. 
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Butthe largest bird seen in the plainsof Paraguay, 
is the great cassowary or American ostrich, re- 
markable for its immense size, fine plumage, and 
swift motion. 

The fertility of Paraguay is proverbial, and 
though no mines are worked in it, it is one of the 
most opulent governments of Buenos Ayres, on 
account of its various vegetable producticms, and 
the immense herds of horses, mules, cattle and 
sheep, which pasture on its extensive plains. 

Of this government, the southern parts are those 
which are best known and most inhabited; the 
northern bordering on the Brazilian frontiers, and 
reaching to the great inundation of the Paraguay, 
have been little explored, and are tenanted only 
by the aborigines and wild animals. 

The great features of this country are the 
numerous rivers, swamps, lakes, plains and woods, 
with which it abounds. Its largest and most noted 
rivers being the Paraguay^ the Paranaj the 
PorrudoSi Mbpteb/, Tobatij Ipane Piray in the 
north parts, and in the south the Canahe and 
Tibiquariy the latter of which, divides the govern- 
ment from that of Buenos Ayres. 

Commerce. — The trade of Paraguay consists in 
the export of its tea, tobacco, sugar, cotton, hides, 
tallow, wax, honey, cattle, horses, mules, wool, 
leather, &c. It is chiefly carried <m by the river 
Paraguay; the journey to Buenos Ayres by land, 
being sdklom performed excepting by couriers, 
who are then obliged to wade and swim x^er many 
rivers, and are expoised to the attacks of tm 
wandering Indians, even the navigation of the 
Great River not being free from them ; the Paya^ 
guas tribe often collecting sixty or seventy canoes, 
with five or six men in each, armed with kmg 
lances and clubs, who attack any vessel ui^ro- 
vided with the means of making reinstance. 

Peace hasi been made iwith these people, iMit 
they sometimes commit 4epiedattegas9 and die 
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whole government is surrounded by nations equally 
inveterate and ferocious ; on the west are the Tote^ 
and Moscobies, on the. south the AbiponeSy on the 
north the Guaycurus or MbayaSy and the Panaguas\ 
but the east is free from any immediate neigh- 
bours of this description, though on the distant 
mountains in this quarter called Yerva^ are the 
MonteseSy who give great trouble to the people 
employed to collect the tea, which grows spon- 
taneously in their vicinity. The Monteses also 
greatly annoy the Portuguese, who are constantly 
at variance with them. This tribe pushed its way 
lately across Cuyaba, and part of Matto Grosso, in 
Brazil, to make an incursion into the head settle- 
ments of Moxos, in order to open a path to 
plunder the country of Santa Cruz de la Sierra and 
La Paz. 

These unsubdued Indians frequently attack the 
settlements of Paraguay, which has obliged the 
inhabitants to form a militia in order to repel 
their aggressions, which are always sudden, and at 
times when they are least expected. The forts of 
Paraguay are nineteen in number, and are generally 
near tha river, which is also furnished with guard 
boats. 

The number of Indian villages of the missions is 
very considerable; they are governed by magistrates, 
chosen from among themselves, and generally 
consist of stone or mud houses covered with tiles, 
having a large square in which is the priest's house, 
^nd a good churchy the number of inhabitants 
in each being seldom less than 600, and often ex^ 
ceeding 2000, and the total population of Paniguay 
is estimated at 97>480 Indians and Spaniards or 
whites, of which the latter do not form much more 
- than a twentieth part. 

The only towns of importance are the capital, 
Asuncion, Villa-rica, Curuguaty, Concepcion and 
Neembuctt. 

AmndoHf or Nuestm Senora de la Asuncsoth the 
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capital, is situated on an angle made by the eastern 
bank of the river Paraguay, eighteen miles above 
the first mouth of the Klcomayo, and forty-eight 
above that of the second, in 59*^35' west longitude 
and ^4** 47' south latitude ; it was originally a small 
fort, built in 1538, which soon became a town, and 
was erected into a bishopric in 1547* Its popu- 
lation consists of 500 Spanish families, and several 
thousand Indians and mestizoes. 

The adjacent country is rich and fertile, and the 
climate temperate ; the trees around it are always 
in bloom, foliage, or fruit, and the rich pastures in 
its neighbourhood nourish abundance of cattle. 
It exports hides, sugar, tobacco and Paraguay tea ; 
but the boats which trade to this place from the 
.city of Buenos Ay res, take two or three months to 
ascend the river La Plata, though the only difficulty 
in navigating it is from the force of the descending 
current, as the winds generally blowing from the 
south are favourable for the passage. 
• Villarka is 100 miles north-east of Asuncion, in 
25^ 48' south latitude, and SGT SV west longi- 
tude, and was founded in 1576, and contains 3000 
inhabitants. 

Concepciouj in 23° 23' south latitude, and 57® 16' 
west longitude^ contains 1550 inhabitants, and was 
built in 1773. 

Curuguaiy, in 24° 28' south latitude, and 5& 5^' 
west longitude, contains 2250 inhabitants, and was 
founded m 1715. 

Neemhvcu was built in 1779, in 26** 52' south 
latitude, and 58° 11' west longitude, and is peopled 
by 1730 souls. 

GOVERNMENT OF TVCUUJN. 

The third government of Buenos Ayres is that 
of Tucuman, which is bounded on the north-«ast 
by Chichas and Lipes in Charcas^ north-west and 
west by Atacama, west and souUi-west by Cuyo> 
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or Cujo, south-east by the Pampas or territories in- 
habited by the Aucaes, Huarcas, or Pampas, Pi- 
kuenches, Puelches, Uncos and other unconquered 
tribes which wander over the plains and mountains 
adjacent to Chili. On the south-east, it has the ju- 
risdiction of Santa F6 in Buenos Ayres, and on the 
east it has the uncultivated Llanos de Manso and 
the country of Chacos or Chaco Gualamba. 

Its extent is from 2T to 33° 10' south latitude, 
its length 370 leagues, and its breadth igo leagues 
from east to west. 

Tucuman was united to the empire of Peru, in 
the reign of Vira Cocha, the eighth Inca, by the 
desire of the inhabitants, who probably intimidated 
by the conquest of the adjacent country of Char- 
cas, sent messengers to beg to be admitted under 
the Peruvian government. 

The Spaniards conquered this country after 
finishing the subjugation of Peru, and Diego de 
Roxas was the first discoverer in 1543, but it was 
not subdued till the president Pedro de la Gasca, 
sent Juan Nunez de Prado in 1549» to establish set- 
tlements in Tucma or Tucuman. The inhabitants 
proving of a mild and peaceable nature,, the expe- 
dition was unattended with anv bloodshed, and 
four cities were immediately founded, namely, 
Santiago del Estero, San Miguel del Tucuman, 
Nuestra Senora de Talavera, and' Cordova de la 
Nueva Andalucia ; but these being found insuffi- 
cient in so large a territory, Rioja, Santa, and 
Jujui or Xuxui were soon afterwards added j the 
Spaniards then divided it into three provinces^ which 
they named after the nations they found in it, viz. 
Juries on the east, Diaguiras on the west, and 
Comichingones to the south j of which the Comi* 
chingones Indians dwelt in caves. 

CUmaU^ Features^ ^c. -— The climate of Tucu- 
man is hot in those parts farthest from the main 
chain and branches of the Andes^ but in general 
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the seasons are regular and the soil prolific and 
good ; and as an instance of the healthiness of some 

?arts of the country, it is stated that Louisa 
'nixo, a negress, lived to the amazing age of 175, 
and was living on the 5th of October, 1780. 

It produces all sorts of grain, esculent plants and 
fruits in abundance, with plenty of excellent pasture, 
for the innumerable herds of cattle, mules, and 
horses it contains. 

The forests, which overspread a great part of it, 
contain good timber for building, and which forms 
one great article of its trade, supplying Santa F6, 
Buenos Ayresand its own towns with boards which 
are conveyed in carts drawn by oxen. It also sup- 
plies the timber so necessary in the mining ope- 
rations at Fotosi, and so dear is a peculiar hard 
wood of which axles for the wheels and engines are 
made, that SOOO dollars are given for a large axle, 
owing to the great labour and expence of transport. 
Box trees, laurels, pines, dragon trees, walnuts, 
palms and cedars, are a few of the useful plants of 
Tucuman ; and cotton, vines, tobacco, cacao, cochi- 
neal, indigo and flax are also cultivated, but noB6 
of these articles enter into its export trade, which 
chiefly consists of cattle and timber; honey and 
wax are also plentifully produced in the forests. 

In Tucuman, the desert places and woods abound 
with all kinds of game and wild animals, as 
pumas, jaguars, ant bears, bears, wild hogs, elks, 
deer, hares, rabbits, armadillos, guanucos, vicunas, 
and many other kinds. The American ostrich or 
cassowary frequents the plains, and innumerable 
birds are seen in its woods, &c. The immense 
boa, called in this country ampolaba, destroys l^e 
smaller animals which come within its reacn, and 
appears, when lyin^ amon^ the grass, like the 
huge trunk of an old tree ; besides the boa, there 
are also rattle-snakes, vipers and ether reptiles 
common to warm climates. 
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In the rivers and lakes ar^ found abundance of 
iish, tapirs, cavies, water-pigs, and other ampbi-> 
bious animals. 

The great chain of the Andes, which borders 
and sends forth branches into Tucuman, is so high 
in some parts as to reach the regions of eternal 
snow ; in it there are several mines, which were 
formerly worked by the Spaniards, and there re» 
main striking vestiges of the mining operaticms 
carried on by the Peruvians. 

The rivers of Tucuman are numerous, the prin- 
cipal ones being the Vermejo^ the Salado^ the 
Xuxuy^ the Duke and the Quarto. The Vermefo, 
or Bio Grande^ rises near Casabinda, and flows 
with a stately stream into the La Plata, near Cor- 
rientes. The Salado takes its waters from many 
streams which flow down from the mountains of 
Tucuman, in south latitude 2it% and chiefly from 
those of the valley of Calchaqui, where it receives a 
large stream which comes from the south-west ; it 
then runs into the valley of Huachipas, which 
name it takes, but soon changes it for that of Cha- 
romores, firom a place so called; it then flows 
westward, and is called Pasage; as being in the 
road from Buenos Ayres to La Plata, it must be 
here crossed by travellers with some risk^ owing 
to the rapidity of its current j it then is called De 
Balbuena, from passing through the settlement of 
that name, * and is joined near this place by the 
Rh PiedraSf and passes down through the district 
of Santiago del Estoro, from whence it runs eighty 
leagues, under the name cSSalado^ and loses itsetf 
eighty-six miles north-north-^est of the city of 
S»Eita Fe, in a lake named £1 Mar Chiquito. The 
ChacoSy or Duke^ runs by the side of this river, 
after it passes through Salta, and at last falls into 
it. Its whole course is 200 leagues, and it formerly 
reached Sa&ta Fe, where it farmed a peninsula with 
an arm of the La Rata, but having opened itself 
newdmnnelsby its great swellings, it now loses itself 
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in the lake, which is the case with almost all the 
rivers of this province, as they generally form 
large sheets of water, from which they rarely 
issue. 

The numerous lakes in this province are gene- 
rally shallow, and produced by the overflowing erf 
the rivers : but they have the singular quality of 
being mostly saline, particularly those in the 
neighbourhood of the Rio Vermejo. 
. There is in these vast plains through which the 
rivers pass an immense tract of land, the soil of 
which is saturated with fossil salt. It extends to 
the south of Buenos Ayres, and is about 700 miles 
in length by 150 in breadth. It is said that in 
this extent, which reaches to the Rio Vermejo, 
there is not a river, well or lake whose waters are 
not brackish. All the rivers which flow through 
it to the La Plata are fresh until they cross this 
waste, after which they become salt till they enter 
the great stream. Even the Pilcomayo and Ver- 
mejo; although they have a free course, have al- 
ways a salt taste when the waters are low. This 
substance appears in the greatest abundance be- 
tween Santa Fe and Cordova, and the salt quality 
of the soil reaches to St. Jago del Estero, where 
the whole ground is covered with a white incrust- 
ation even to the foot of the Cordillera. 

Natural saltpetre is also collected in this part of 
the country, after a shower the ground being 
whitened with it. Chaco contains many salt lakes, 
and to the south-west of Buenos Ayres, they are 
found at from 400 to 450 miles distance. To these, 
journeys are frequently made with carts, in order 
to collect the fine crystallized grains which cover 
their banks. 

The cattle of this country cannot subsist with- 
out this substance ; they devour with avidity the 
salted clay tliey find in the ditches ; and when this 
happens to fail, as is sometimes the case in Para* 
guay, they perish in the course of a short time« 
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From Buenos Ayres, the great road to Potosi 
and Lima passes through Tucuman. In 1748, re- 
gular stages were built all the way, post-houses 
were erected, and relays of horses and carriages 
provided. 

The method of travelling is in covered waggons 
drawn by oxen or horses, in which the traveller 
can recline, and must necessarily exercise much 
patience : but the silver and gold from the mines, 
as well as all kinds of merchandize, are conveyed 
along this road on the backs of mules. Its extent 
from Buenos Ayres to Potosi, is 16 17, or accord- 
ing to some accounts, 1873 miles, 400 of which 
are over the elevated chains of the Andes, and are 
impassable for the waggons ; from Potosi to Lima 
the route continues 1215 miles more, and passes 
over the highest ridges of the mountains, where 
the traveller undergoes all sorts of danger and 
privations, and is exposed to the utmost extremes 
of heat and cold. 

About the distance of 500 miles from Buenos 
Ayres, the country is one plain, covered only with 
cattle, horses and mules, and stretching to the ho- 
rizon ; the land then begins insensibly to rise, and 
in 500 miles more, the road lies over the branches 
of the chain of Chiquitos, to the town of Salta, 
where the grand and snow-cpyered tops of the 
central Andes present themselves. The thick 
woods of Tucuman are then lost ; but the swarms 
of locusts, crickets, ants, mosquitoes, toads, frogs, 
serpents, and alligators, also disappear, the traveller 
having now entered the temperate region; the 
road then winds amid abrupt and frightful preci- 
pices and chasms, and sometimes with so narrow 
a footway that the mules can scarcely move. 

The path is here indented with deep holes, in 
which the animals place their legs, and thus pre- 
vent the danger of slipping over the precipices ; 
at ottier places where the road inclines at a. great 
slope, these sagacious creatures place themselves 
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with their fore and hind feet close together, and 
inclining forward, as if about to lie down, they 
slide with inconceivable velocity to the bottom. 

These mountains in some parts are traversed at 
the bottom of narrow and perpendicular clefts, 
where, if the animal falls^ his rider must infallibly 
be crushed. 

The passage of the many torrents and rivers is 
also another difficulty ; across those which are shal- 
low, very large and high horses are used, which 
are trained for the purpose ; over the deeper ones, 
rope bridges are thrown ; and it is only in summer 
that this journey can be attempted, as the swelling 
of the rivers and the winter torrents render them 
impracticable. Even in summer, when the snow 
in the higher regions suddenly melts, the torrents 
are swoln to such a degree, and dash with such 
force from the mountains, that many an unhappy 
traveller perishes. 

Mules constitute the great commerce of Tucu- 
man ; these animals are bought in Cordova, Santa 
Fe and Buenos Ayres, and being fattened during the 
winter in the valleys and plains, are driven to Peru, 
where they sell for twelve or seventeen dollars 
each, 50,000 being thus sold every year, and with 
them are driven from 14 to 16,(300 cows. It 
also sends soap wrapped in hides to Peru ; but 
the importation of all articles is subject to a toll, 
on passing the Peruvian frontier, the produce of 
which is applied to the pay of the troops, the re- 
pair of the forts, and the defence of the frontier 
against the unsubdued Indians j for there is not a 
government in all America so liable to the incur- 
sions of these tribes as Tucuman, as they surround 
it on the east and south ; for which reason its po- 
pulation has not much increased, the settlers being 
continually liable to lose their property from these 
irruptions. Of the forts built for the protection 
of the government, there are at present thirteen ; 
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and the amount of the population, including the 
converted Indians, is 100,000. ^ 

That singular order, the Jesuits, had some mis- 
sions in Tucuman, and formed about 24,000 of 
the natives into a militia, to repel the invasions of 
the Chaeo Indians, of whom the Matdgimyos are 
the most warlike ; but the Indians of Tucuman at , 
present are under the care of the monks of St. 
Francis, and are employed in cultivating maize, 
cotton, tobacco, &c., for their use, and those of the 
towns. 

The capital and chief towns of this government 
are Tucuman, Cordoba, Rioxa, Jujuy, Santiago, 
Londres, and Salta, with thirty-eight other towns 
and villages, and ten missions. 

Its capital, Tucuman^ or San Miguel del Tvcu- 
marij is in 26° 49' south latitude, and 64** 36' west 
longitude, II70 geographical miles in a direct line 
from Lima, 462 south of La Plata, and 200 miles 
east of Copiapo, in Chili ; it was founded by Diego 
de Villaroel, in 1685, but placed in another situation, 
its present site, by the then governor, in 1680, 
on account of an inundation which swept away the 
church and houses. It is in a pleasant plain, 
though much in want of water, having a mild 
climate, producing abundance of fruits and grain, 
and containing a cathedral, a convent of Francis- 
cans, one of La Merced, and a college, which was 
built by the Jesuits. 

It has a trade in mules, but its principal traffic 
consists in oxen for the travelling waggons, and 
in the waggons themselves; there are also some 
unworked silver mines in its neighbourhood. 

San Miguel is the see of a bishop who resides 
at Cordova. The Wshopric is that of Tucuman, 
and was erected in 1570. In the jurisdictioi^ 
which surrounds it, is found a tree, named Que- 
bracho, on account of its great hardness, which 
often breaks the axe, and becoming, when steeped 
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in water, as solid as stone. The salt river, SaB 
is about a league south of this city. 

Cordobdy or Cordova de la Ntceva Andaliu:ia, is 
in tSl°30' south latitude, 63^ 15' west longitude, 
156 leagues from Buenos Ayres, at the foot of the 
Andes, and was founded, in 1550, by Juan Nunez 
de Prado. The river PrimerOj so called because 
it is the first of five, is in its vicinity, and a hill of 
some height adjoins it, so that, although in the 
plain, the water easily passes oS. 

This city approaches a square form, with many 
good houses, a large but irregular cathedral, three 
convents, and two colleges. Few places of the 
same extent display equal wealth, the Spaniards 
and Creoles being noted for their industry. The ; 
chief trade is to the fair at Salta, in mules, where 
they are sold for Peru, arid the town of Cordova 
contains many slaves, who weave and make their 
own cloths. 

The bishop and chapter also reside here. 

Wine and grain are brought from Mendoza ivt 
Cuyo, brandy in leathern bags from St. Juan de 
la Frontera, and meat and fruits are abundantly 
supplied in the neighbourhood. Cordova is the 
capital of a province or district of the same name, 
extending about 100 leagues in length, and seventy 
in breadth, intersected by a chain of mountains, 
and celebrated for its woollen manufactures. 

The mountains which traverse this province are 
covered with perpetual snow, and at Ramauso, 
sixty miles from Cordova, they branch out, and 
are so far from each other that a saline plain, 
seventy miles in length, extends to Tucuman, in : 
which nothing grows but the salsola kali, nearly 
four yards in height, amid the white incrustations 
of fossil salt. 

The decayed city of St. Jago del Estero is in 
this plain, 650 miles north-north-west of Buenos 
Ayres, in 27'' 46' south latitude, and 65° 12' west . 
longitude, on the banks of the Dolce, which is 
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large and navigable, and affords great variety of 
fish. It contains about 300 houses, or 500 fami- 
lies, of mulattoes and mestizoes, of a dark yellow 
complexion and sickly appearance, from the great 
heat of the climate ; as surrounded on one side 
with the plain, and on the other with deep forests ; 
the place suffers from a stagnation of the air. 
The women are subject to goitrous swellings, 
which much disfigure them, though they are gene- 
rally handsome when not afflicted with this dis- 
ease; and the country near the woods produces 
wheat, rice, barley, and all sorts of fruits, parti- 
cularly figs and raisins; the forests supplying 
game, but are infested with jaguars and beasts of 
prey. 

Rioxa^ or Todos Santos de Riqja^ is a small 
city, founded, in 1591, by Juan Ramirez de Ve- 
lasco, on a plain of great extent, bounded on the 
west by the mountains, in which the inhabitants 
breed some cattle. 

Its territory produces cotton, grain and vines, 
but the soil is poor. 

This city contains a parish church, three con- 
vents and an ancient college of the Jesuits, being 
in 29° 12' south latitude, and 70° west longitude, 
240 miles west-south-west of St. Jago del Estero. 

Xuxuy^ or Jujuy^ or San Salvador^ is twenty 
leagues north of Salta, ly* miles north of San- 
tiago del Estero, in 23^ 5' south latitude, and 66** 
2^ west longitude, and is the chief place of a district 
of the same name on the frontier of Peru. This 
town is seated at the foot of a high mountain of 
the eastern Andes, contains about* 300 houses, and 
is the most northerly city of Tucuman. Near it 
the river Xuanii^ being joined by several others, 
flows towards the La Plata, after forming the Ver- 
mejo in Chaco. 

Londres, or London^ is a village which was for- 
merly founded by Juan de Zuriata, in honour of 
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Mary Queen of England, in 1555, on the event of 
her marriage with Philip II. 

It is in 19° 12' south latitude, but is at present 
of little importance. 

SaUdj or San Miguel de Salta, is a city and dis- 
trict of this government, fronj which the cattle 
trade with Peru is carried on. 

This city stands in 24° 17' south latitude, and 
64° 1' 30^ west longitude, and was founded, in 
1582, by Don Gonzalo de Obreu y Figueroa, 
under the name of Sm Clemente de la Nueva Se^ 
villa^ but was afterwards changed to its present 
scite in the beautiful valley of Lerma, which is five 
leagues in circumference, and through which 
passes a river, on whose shore the city stands, 
having a fine bridge over it. 

It contains 400 houses, and 500 men capable 
of bearing arms, who have hitherto defended the 
city against the Indians, though it has no walls. 
In it are one church, two chapels, four convents, 
and a college which belonged to the Jesuits, the 
inhabitants being chiefly Spaniards and their slaves. 
Its environs are very fertile, abounding in wheat, rye 
and vines, with pastures for the cattle exported from 
this place to Peru ; and its commerce consists in 
corn, meal, wine, cattle, salt meat, fat hides and 
other commodities, which are sent to all parts of 
Perm. The cattle and mules of Tucuman also go 
from this place, which is situated on the high road 
from fiuenos Ayres to Potosi. 

It is computed that the number of mules fat- 
tened in the valley of Lerma amount, during the 
months of February arid March, when the annual 
fair is held, to 60,000, and besides these, there are 
generally 4000 horses and cows. 

The natives are subject to a species of leprosy, 
and nearly all the women, after they have attained 
the age of 20, have the coto, or goitrous swelling in 
the tfajToat, which disfigures them very much, and 
which they take great pains to conceal. 
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Salta is fifty miles south of Xuxui, and the river 
which washes the town runs east, and enters the 
Vermejo, 



THE GOVERNMENT OF CUTO OR CUJO. 

CuYO was formerly a Chilian province ; it is 
bounded on the north by Tucuman, on the east by 
the Pampas or deserts of Buenos Ayres, on the soutn 
by Patagonia or Terra Magellanica, and on the west 
by the Andes, which separajte it from Chili ; it is 
comprehended between the twenty-ninth and thir- 
ty-fifth degrees of south latitude, and extends about 
111 leagues from north to south, its breadth being 
nearly HO. 

Climate, Features, Sgc. — In this extensive tract, 
the climate is variable, during the summer months 
those parts which do not lie on the high Andes are 
excessively hot, and the winter is very cold. 
Storms of thunder and hail are also common, and 
in the parts nearest Chili, these storms are of short 
continuance, but very violent. 

The soil consists of arid plains, fertile valleys, 
and desert high lands; but those parts, which are the 
most barren, become extremely fertile, if irrigated 
by drawing over them the waters of the numerous 
nvers in which it abounds. 

Fruits and grains of Europe arrive at perfection 
much sooner in Cujo than in Chili, and the vines 
produce a rich and delicious wine. 

The history of this province is uninteresting ; 
the aborigines, of whom there are few remaining 
and who are called Gttarpes, were conquered by 
the Peruvian Incas ; and on the road over the 
Andes to Chili, are still to be seen some tambos 
or military stations of the Inca Yupanqui. 

The Spaniards who explored Cuyo were under 
the command of Francisco de Aguirre, who was 
sent by Valdivia from Chili, but returned without 
effecting any thing of importance. 

p 4 
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In 1560, Don Garcia de Mendoza sent Pedro 
Castillo to conquer this country ; he subdued the 
Guarpes and founded two cities. 

The principal rivers in this extensive province 
are the San JuaUy the Mendoza^ and the Tunujan, 
The San Jican rises in the Chilian Andes, and 
washes the walls of St, Juan de la Frontera. The 
Mendoza also rises in the same chain, and the two, 
after receiving several smaller streams, and run- 
ning twenty-five and thirty leagues, lose them- 
selves in' the chain of lakes called Guanasache, 
which extends more tlian fifty leagues from north 
to south, and also receives the Tunujan. 

In these lakes, according to some maps, the 
great Rio Colorado rises, which flows into the 
Atlantic, in about 40° south latitude. 

The eastern part of Cujo is watered by several 
rivers, but of them very little is known, as these 
parts are mostly immense plains, in which the 
herbage is of such a height as to conceal the cattle 
and animals that feed in them. Unlike the savan- 
nahs of the Orinoco and the La Plata, they possess 
lofty and beautiful trees; of these a species of 
cocoa palm is the most singular, its leaves and 
branches commence from the ground, and though 
they bear some resemblance to those of the cocoa* 
nut, they are hard and sharp like the aloe, and the 
tree, which never exceeds eighteen feet in height, 
bears a fruit also resembling that of the cocoa, but 
containing no kernel or edible substance. 

Its trunk is very large, and consists of several 
concentric layers, each of which to the heart, 
lire finer as they approach the centre, and 
from a yellow decrease by shades to a perfect 
white. Of these fibrous coats,, the natives make 
cloth wliich is strong and flexible, but not so soft as 
that of flax. The other trees of Cujo are those 
which are peculiar to the warm regions of Chili 
and La Plata; of them, the cactus familjr bear a 
large proportion, and the nopal or opuntia feeds 
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the cochineal insect, of which, however, none 
are exported. 

The animals of Cujo are similar to those of 
Buenos Ayres, or Tucuman, as jaguars, coujj^rs or 
pumas, wild swine, deer, &c. The jaguars grow to a 
great size, even as large as an ass, and their skin, like 
that of the African tiger, is beautifully variegated 
with white, yellow and black. The natives hunt 
them for their skin, arming themselves in these en- 
counters with long lances of hard wood ; but they 
seldom attack the animal singly, three Indians 
usually composing the hunting party, and exerting 
all their address and courage to kill it. The cold 
parts of this province abound with vicunas, 
llamas, &c. 

Alligators, iguanas, and other amphibious ani- 
mals, frequent the lakes and rivers, which are 
abundantly supplied with fish. 

Birds are as numerous in Cuyo as in Paraguay, 
from the great condor to the beautiful little picaflor, 
or humming-bird. Ostriches, or rather cassowaries, 
frequent the plains, and are so fleet in their half- 
running half-flying motion, that the swiftest horse 
is soon tired of the pursuit. 

The insect and reptile tribes are as numerous as 
in the other warm tracts of America, and only 
disappear as the land elevates itself towards the 
cold regions of the air. Large grass- hoppers, or 
locusts, are so abundant in the plains, that they 
frequently cover several miles of country, de- 
stroying every green thing they settle on. 

The northern parts of Cuyo furnish gold and 
silver, but the mines of these metals have been till 
lately unworked, owing to the poverty, or rather 
want of numbers of the inhabitants. Its moun- 
tains also yield lead, sulphur, coal and gypsum, 
while the lakes and plains furnish salt. 

In the neighbourhood of St. Juan de la Frontera, 
the hills are wholly composed of strata of white 
marble of a beautiful grain. It is used by the in- 
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habitants in making fine lime, and in building 
bridges over the small canals, with which they 
irrigate their fields. 

InUhis comitry, through \yhich the road from 
fiuenos Ayres to Chili passes, besides the tambos 
or military posts of the ancient Peruvians, there 
are several singular monuments of a far more 
ancient date. These are however very imperfectly 
known ; but one of them, on a low range of hills, 
between Mendoza and La Punta, has been re- 
peatedly visited. It consists of a large stone 
pillar or obelisk, 150 feet in height, and twelve in 
diameter, on which are curious marks, supposed 
to resemble eastern characters ; and near a river is 
another stone, containing the same characters, 
the figures of several animals, and the print of a 
foot, of which, the Spanish priests have availed 
themselves, to impress their converts with the 
idea, that it was the work of one of the Apostles, 
M^ho left this mark as a token of his mission. 

The commerce of Cuyo is of little importance, 
consisting chiefly in wines, brandy, and dried 
fruits, which it sends to Buenos Ayres, Cordova, &c. 
Its European fruits, grapes, figs, pears and apples, 
are much sought after, and the wool of the vicuna 
is sent for exportation to Buenos Ayres; its 
beautiful fawn colour gloss and softness, rendering 
it of great value in Spain. 

Whatever commercial relation is established be- 
tween the viceroyalty of Buenos Ayres and the 
kingdom of Chili, the goods must pass through 
Cuyo ; the passage over the Andes being in this 
government, which, although exceedingly difficult, 
will one day render it an important district, 
especially should the trade of China or the east 
embrace the southern and western shores of 
America. 

The capital of Cujo is the city of Mendoza^ in 
33° 25^south latitude, and 69° 47' west longitude, 
in a plain at the foot of the Andes, the aoivirons 
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being adorned with plantations, which are watered 
by means of canals. 

It contains four convents, a college, formerly 
established by the Jesuits, ^nd a church, 

A silver mine having been opened in its vicinity, 
named UspaHata^ the number of inhabitants of 
Mendoza is constantly increasing; at present, 
they amount to about six thousand, who are 
employed in these works, or in carrying on a pro- 
ductive trade with Buenos Ayres, in fruits, wool, 
and wine. The river Mendoza flows by this town, 
which is fifty leagues from Santiago in Chili, and 
the district around it contains two silver, one 
copper, and one lead mines. 

The next town of note in Cujo, is San Joan 
de la Fronteray forty-five leagues north of Men- 
doza, in 33° 25' south latitude, and 68° 55' west 
longitucle near the Andes, from which circumstance 
it is also called San Juan de la Cordillera. The 
neighbourhood of this city, which is washed by the 
river San Juna, has some gold mines ; but its prin- 
cipal trade consists in sending wine, brandy, fruits, 
and vicuna- wool to Buenos Ayres ; the pome- 
granates of San Juan being greatly esteemed for 
their size and flavour. 

Its population is nearly the same as that of the 
capital, which it resembles in regard to the number 
of its public edifices. 

Besides these two cities, Cuyo contains the 
towns of San Luis deLoyola^ or De la Punta, Jachal, 
Vallofertil, Mogua, Concorto, Leonsito, Calin- 
garta, and Pismanta. 

San Luis de Loyola is the great thoroughfare for 
the commerce between Chili, Cujo, and Buenos 
Ayres ; it is situated sixty-two leagues east of Men- 
doza, and has a church, convent, and college, of 
the late order of Jesuits. The inhabitants amount- 
ing to about 200. 

The other towns are of little note or import- 
ance, and are at present melre villages. 
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The fifth and last divison of the viceroyalty of 
La Plata, is — 



THE GOVERNMENT OF BUENOS AYRES, 

Which is bounded on the north by the govern- 
ment of St. Paul, in Brazil ; on the north- west by 
the river Parana, which divides it from Paraguay ; 
on the west by the plains of Tucuman ; on the east 
by the Portuguese frontier, which passes south 
through lake Mini ; on the south-west, by the At- 
lantic Ocean, and the line of demarcation between 
it and the independent tribes ; on the south-east 
by Cuyo, and on the south, by an imaginary line, 
passing through the Pampas or Patagonia. 

History^ <§t. — The history of this government 
Is that of the viceroyalty ; the most extraordinary 
part of it being that which relates to the subju- 
gation of the Indians by the Jesuits, who esta- 
blished their principal stations in the country, em- 
braced by the Parana on the north, the Uruguay 
on the east \ and the La Plata on the west and 
south. 

The road for these missionaries was prepared 
by Alvar Nunez de Vaca, in 1541, who conquered 
the country, and named it Vera. Two monks of 
the order of St. Francis accompanied the governor 
in his expedition, and laboured very hard to con- 
vert the natives, which they succeeded so well in, 
that others of the same order were soon established 
in the country, in which they erected chapels and 
villages. Of these monks. Father Luis de Bolafios 
was the most zealous ; he stayed fifty years among 
the Guaranies, and made himself master of their 
language; at last, bent down with. age and fa- 
tigue, he went to welcome the arrival of some 
Jesuit brothers, who came to assist him in his la- 
bours ; these were with difficulty admitted into the 
country, owing to the aversion of the natives to 
have any other pastor than the venerable fiolanos. 
From this time the Jesuits laboured so effectually 
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to convert the Indians^ that in a very short period, 
the greater part of the country was in their power ; 
they extended their dominion over Paraguay, and 
organized the Indians into a well disciplined body 
of militia, by which means they kept all persons, 
whether Spaniards or Portuguese, out of their 
territories. 

From Paraguay and Parana, they drew such 
great revenues, by making their converts work at 
stated periods in the plantations, &c., that they 
were enabled not only to supply every thing ne- 
cessary for the comfort of the people*^ from Eu- 
rope, but were also enabled to send immense sums 
to the superiors of their order. The Indians were 
studiously kept in ignorance of the Spanish lan- 
guage ; they were instructed in all sorts of useful 
arts, and sedulously trained to the fatigues of a 
military life, being formed into large bodies of 
cavalry and infantry, and well supplied with arms 
and ammunition. 

Some hundred thousand of Americans were al- 
ready under the power, and infatuated in their 
subjection to these fathers, when in 1750, the 
courts of Madrid and Lisbon, entered into a treaty 
for the purpose of definitively fixing the bounda- 
ries of their respective possessions in the western 
world. 

Commissions were appointed in 175% to carry 
this treaty ipto execution, when on account of the 
representation of the Jesuits, who were unwilling 
to allow the new Portuguese limits, a war ensued 
between the two countries, and the Indians taking 
an active part against the Portuguese, the court of 
Lisbon began to entertain suspicions of the real 
motive of the Jesuits, in forming such extensive 
governments in America. 

From this time, their influence in Europe began 
to decrease ; a trial was instituted against one of 
the order in France, by some of the merchants 
concerned in speculations at Martinique which had 
involved the society in debt ; on this trial, their 
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coHMitution and bodes were , examtned^t and found 
to contain matter so dangerous to the interests of 
the kingdom, that it was declared necessary to 
suppress their order in France, and in the year 
following, the king of Portugal being assassinated, 
it was resolved to expel the Jesuits from that 
kingdom. 

This was followed by their expulsion from Spain 
and Naples, in 1767> and in 1773 Pope Clement 
XIV. totally abolished the society. 

They were exiled from America soon after, and the 
care of the nations they had converted was given to 
priests of other orders, but chiefly to the Francis- 
cans, and their government placed in the hands of 
civil officers, in the same manner as in other parts 
of America. 

On their expulsion from the territories on the 
banks of the Parana there were discovered in thirty 
settlements alone, no less than 769,590 horses, 
13,900 mules, and 271,540 sheep. 

Climate^ Features^ ^. — The climate of Buenos 
Ayres is variable according to the situation of the 
districts on the great Pampas or plains^ the heat in 
summer being scorching, whilst at Buenos Ayres, 
and in the mountains of Parana or Guayra, the 
winter is cold. 

Nearly the whole of the southern, western, and 
some of the northern parts of this government con- 
sist of wide spread plains, on which immense herds 
of cattle are fedj the road from the capital to Cu- 
yo lying over one of these levels, called the Pampas^ 
which are of an extent that would equal the size of 
a great European kingdom. On this plain the cat- 
tle range unowned and unvalued, being only hunted 
down occasionally for the sake of their hides and 
tallow J wild horses also abound in these deserts, 
and wander about in such troops that travellers are 
surrounded by them for tliree weeks together ; some- 
times they are observed in innumerable quantities 
passing over the road at full spefed for hours at a 
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time, and on these occasions it requires great ex- 
ertion to prevent being trampled down by them ^ 
but the same road is often travelled without one of 
these creatures being seen. 

The plains also abound in cassowaries, partridges, 
geese, ducks, deer and other game, and are unin- 
habited by man. 

No stages are fixed upon the route to Chili, as it 
is impossible in parts of it which are covered with 
sands to preserve a regular tract, and it is also in- 
fested with the predatory incursions of the surround- 
ing Indians, the method of travelling is therefore 
in covered carts, made as commodious as possible, 
drawn by oxen, and accompanied with horses and 
mules to carry the baggage and goods ; merchants 
and others performing this journey, set out in com-, 
panics, and generally in the evening two hours be- 
fore sun-set, travelling all night till an hour after 
sun-rise in the morning, after which they rest 
during the heat of the day, to partake of the pro- 
visions they bring with them, or the game they 
procure on the journey. 

In this course their whole dependence is oh the 
compass, which guides them across the vast steppe, 
and the travellers are exposed to the dangers of be- 
ing murdered by the Indians, of sinking under the 
scorching noon-day heat, or of dying for want of 
water, of which none is to be had, but by mere 
chance, besides what they carry with them in skins. 

The rains which fall in this plain are of short 
continuance but in great quantity, and when these 
happen, the conductors never fail to replenish 
their water bags ; but from these rains the cara- 
van becomes -drenched through, and not unfre- 
quently the goods and property of the passengers 
are spoilt. 

The westerly winds or pamperos are another 
source of inquietude to the persons undertaking 
this &tiguing journey ; they sometimes blow with 
such violence that it becomes utterly impossible 
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to proceed, as the carriages would inevitably be 
overturned. 

In this government the mountainous parts are 
chiefly those situated to the north-west of the river 
Uruguay, and which border on the Portuguese fron- 
tiers ; they are little known, and are inhabited only 
by tribes of savage and warlike Indians, who set 
the missionaries at defiance. 

The rivers of Buenos Ay res are the great La 
Plata already described, the Parana^ the Uruguay^ 
and many others of less note, but generally very 
large. . 

The Parana rises in the province of Minas Ge- 
raes to the south of the city of Joas del Rey, in 
Brazil, in some lofly mountains, and runs from 
north-east to west for 300 leagues, when it joins the 
Paraguay, receiving in its course innumerable 
streams ; at the distance of 125 leagues from its 
mouth it has two falls ofa tremendous nature, which 
render it necessary for the boats that navigate it to 
be carried a short distance over-land. The Parana 
is a considerable river before it enters the Spanish 
territories, and after passing the frontiers of Brazil 
in about 24° 40' it flows in a south-west course 
through the colonies of the Jesuits, in a country of 
incomparable fertility and of a delightful aspect. 
It seldom overflows its banks, owing to the breadth 
and depth of its channel, and it is much more 
rapid than the Paraguay as it flows from higher 
ground : at its junction with the Paraguay it is 
nearly two miles broad, and incloses innumerable 
islands, which are overflowed in the annual inun- 
dations ; but it is not navigable in its whole extent, 
on account of the two falls and several rapids. 

This river was always supposed (and is still con- 
jectured by some geographers) to be the main 
stream of the great La Plata. 

The third great river of Buenos Ayres is the 
Xlragtmy^ which rises about the 28° of south lati* 
tude, in the Portuguese province of Rio Grande, 
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among the chain of mountains that run along the 
coast of the Atlantic. Its course is at first to the 
west, along a high valley, which is separated frona 
the Parana by an elevated ridge, and it receives s6 
many smaller streams that at eighty miles from its 
sources' it is a large river. The great declivity of 
the ground over which it has passed gives it so 
much strength, that after emerging from th6 
mountains it overflows the plain to such an extent^ 
that it requires half an hour's time to cross it in a 
ten-oared boat, though the current is not very 
strong. After leaving the mountains at the dis- 
tance of 690 miles from its mouth it flows 
through a desert country for a considerable length, 
and then turning to the south it receives an in- 
crease from numberless streams, and enters the La 
Plata, in the 84** of south latitude. 

ITie banks of the Uraguay are romantic and fer- 
tile,' after it quits the desert and turns southerly : 
but it is generally a rapid stream, though navigable 
for vessels two hundred miles from the La Plata ; 
beyond this it can only be ascended by canoes or 
rails, as it is interrupted by .frequent falls and 
rapids. 

On the southern confines of Buenos Ayres, the 
plains are drained by the SaladillOy the HUeyque 
Leiwa or Colorado^ and the Desaguadero which 
descend from the Andes of Cuyo : but of these 
rivers very little is known. 

The chief town of this government is Buenos 
Ayres^ which, being the metropolis of the viceroy- 
alty, has been already described. 

Montevideo is the next city of note in this pro- 
vince ; it is situated on the north side of the La 
Plata, in a small bay twenty leagues west of Cape 
Santa Maria, in ^ 54' 48'' south latitude, and: 
56** 14' 30" west longitude, . and has its name from 
a mountain that overlooks the place, and on which 
is a light-house that has a good view to leeward. 
Morite Video is a very recent town, and was 
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eroeted on account of its harbour being one of th^ 
best on the coast. 

tt stands on a gentle elevation at the end of a 
^all peninsula, and is completely enclosed with 
fortifications. The harbour, which is the best in 
the La Plata, is shoal, and exposed to the north- 
east winds. 

This city is tolerably well built, the houses being 
generally of one story. The great square contains 
the cath,edral, which is a handsome edifipe, the 
town-hous^, and the public prison : but the streets 
areunpaved, and consequently either always dusty 
or mudd^, and the inhabitants e:sperietice great 
inconvenience from the want of water, the spring 
which furnishes the place being two miles distant. 

Its climate is moist ; in summer the heat is verv 
ereat, and the sky is frequently overcast by dread- 
nil storms of thunder^ lightning and heavy rain : 
but the winter is cold, and the air, dunng the 
months of June, July and August, keen and 
piercing. 

/The vicinity of this city presents an agreeable 
landscape of hill and valley, interspersed with 
small nvers ; but it wants trees, ana so scarce, 
indeed, is wood, that almost all the houses of 
Monte-Yideo are floored with bnck. ; Th^, inhabit<» 
ants do not attend to the cultivation of the fertile 
country that surrounds them, their principal pro- 
perty consisting in the numerous herds whiqh fe^ 
m the plains towards the Portuguese frontier. 
. The population of this city is between 15,00Q 
and 20,000 souls, consisting of Spaniards, Creoles 
and slaves. 

ItS: commerce, consists in exporting hides, tal« 
low and salted beef; the hides and tallow bein^ 
sent to Europe, and the. salt beef to the Havannaa 
and the , West Indies. 

. moni^YjAeo W9» tak^q Jby th^ British in theii: 
expeditipa agai^st^ Buenosf Aypss, and waa : deli- 
vered up by, treaty,io its apdeiM^njaiitewV/jsince 
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which time it has declared its adherence to the 
cause of the mother country, and its citizens have 
had several conflicts with the instn-gent govern- 
ment of Buenos Ayres. At present it is gar- 
risoned and held by the Portuguese. 

Santa FS is the third city of Buenos Aytes; if 
is seated at the confluence of the Salado with the 
La Plata, about ninety leagues north-west of the 
metropolis. It is of a square form, surrounded 
with a wall, and tolerably fortified, to "preserve it 
from the attacks of the Indians, who have pillaged 
it several times, alwavs massacreing the inhabitants. 
It contains a church and convent. The environs 
abound in game, and the soil being fertile produces 
com, wine and fruits. It is the channel through' 
which the Paraguay tea is sent to Peru, and is, on 
that account, of considerable importance. 

Maldonado ranks as the fourtn town of this go^^^ 
vemment. It is situated on the same shore of we 
La Plata as Monte- Video, in 34'' 50' south latitude, 
and 5S^ 3& west longitude, 100 miles west of 
Buenos Ayres, and nine leagues west of Cape 
Santa Mana, at the entrance of the river, and is 
a small place, chiefly noted as having a harbour, in 
which vessels trading to Buenos Ayres sometimes 
refit. 

Las CorrienteSf near thfe confluence of the Pa- 
rana and Paraguay, on the east bank of the La 
Plata, 100 leagues north of Santa F6, and «50 of 
Buenos Ayres, is a small town well situated for the 
trade between Paraguay, Peru and Buenos Ayres. 
It contains a church, three convents, and a small 
population, who are formed into a militia, to de- 
fend the place against the Indians. This city is 
in 2T* SS' south ktitude, and 5T 5Qf west lonp:i. 
tude. The trade carried oh from this place with 
the capital is by means of the river, in fine tobacco, 
sugar, yellow wax, Paraguay tea, cotton, cloth a^id 
thread. 
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Colonia del Sacramento^ in 34'' 93f south latitude,, 
and 57** 52' west longitude, was formerly a p ace of 
some importance, as, the small tract of country sur- 
rounding it, which is thirty-three miles north-east 
of Buenos Ayres on the opposite bank of the La 
Plata, having' been colonized by the Portuguese, in 
1678, they built a city on it. It was taken ftom 
them in 1684, they however recovered it, but were 
again driven out in 1704, and it was not re- 
stored till the peace. In I7O6, it was besieged a 
third time by the Spaniards, with 800 troops and 
1500 Indians by land, and with four vessels by sea, 
but they could make no impression, so strongly 
was it fortified. It was however taken in lyp^t. 
biit restored at the subsequent peace ; the Spaniards 
still viewing it with a jealous eye, took it for the 
last time in 1777> when they destroyed the city 
and fortifications. Its only importance, at present, 
consists in its having a tolerable harbour or bay, 
formed by the river, and it is said, that the Por- 
tuguese have again recently occupied it 

The above are the principal towns of this * ex- 
tended government, which contains many others, 
most of them are however either missionary or 
military stations; the former abounding, on the 
banks of the Parana and Uraguay, while the latter 
are chiefly on the north-west, towards the Llanos 
de Manso and Tucuman, and on the east towards 
the Portuguese frontier. 

The provinces of this government have not been 
enumerated, they are little known, and many of 
th^m are only divisions of the missions, such as 
0uarcmia^ which extends along the south shores of 
the Parana, and contains about thirty villages of 
the Guaranis Indians. On the ^outh-east of i&ienos 
Ayres, ||ie country is named 2%m} it however 
cpntaiios no Spanish settlements of any importance, 
and swms to be a tract crossed by a chain of 
mountains, which divide it from the coast of the 
Atlantic j much has been written concerning the 
JMpms^ who occupy the north-west corper of 
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this goyemment ; they aippear to be a tribe 
consisting of about 5000 souls, who are of a very 
warlike msposition, frequently disturbing the settle- . 
ments. Tneir language is distinct from that of 
the neighbouring nations, and they exist by the 
chase, preferring the flesh of the jaguir or 
American tiger to any other animal, and retire to 
the islands and high trees, when the annual inun- 
dations commence in their country. The Patago^ 
mans on the southern frontier have also excited 
much curiosity ; biit it seems to be proved beyond 
a doubt, that they are merely a race of Iqdians of 
a stature rather above the middling size, and that 
they do not differ in their general habits from their 
neighbours. 

The limits of this work will not permit any 
farther description of the Indian nations who in- 
habit and surround Buenos Ay res. Of many of 
them, the Spanish settlers know nothing more than 
the names, and of the rest, it is observed^ that the 
more the settlements spread, the less the Aborigine^ 
are seen, and the thinner their numbers become*} 
most probably owing to the new diseases they ac- 
quire, and the more wandering and uncertain life 
they are obliged to lead ; not so the Indians who 
settle in the missions, their life becoming one of 
peace and tranquillity, their wants being supplied 
by their own labour, and not being constantly ex-* 
posed to the burning sun or chilling rains of the 
southern regions, their numbers continually in- 
crease; and though the Spaniards formerly used 
very harsh methods, to convert them either to their 
faith or their profit, it cannot be denied, that 
they have within the last century, wiped that Wot 
from the historic page, and with a few exceptions, 
have conduced very materially to the welfare of a 
race, remarkable K)r their general inaptitude and 
unwillingness to assist in betteiring their own 
condition. 

Having therefore detailed every subject couw 
Q 3 
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ceming the eictensive governments of the vice- 
royalty of La Hata, which has been deemed interest* 
ing or novel, with the exception only of particular 
descriptions of the animals which are peculiar to it, 
i^d to the ottier southern regions or America, it 
now remains for us, only to treat of the last great 
political division of the Spanish colonies in that 
country, and in so doing, we shall give a more ex- 
tended account of some of the most singular 
zoological, objects ; as they are equally common to 
the territory about to be treated of, as to Buenos 
Ayres* 

The kingdom of Chili will therefore now engage 
our attention. 



CAPTAIN GENERALSHIP Ot 

CHILI. 

The kingdom of Chili or ChiI6 is the last and 
most southerly of the governments which compose 
the empire of Spanish America. 

EXTENT AND BOUNDARIES. 

It eiftends between the S*"" and 45^ of south 
latitude, and comprises the continent bounded by 
the ocean on the west, and the Andes on the east ; 
and the islands on its coasts. Its greatest lensth 
being about 1S60 miles, and its greatest breadth 
SOO. The extent has been estimated to be equal 
to 22|574 square leagues. 

It is bounded on the north by La Plata, and 
from Peru it is separated by the desert and pro- 
vince of Atftcama ; on the east it is bounded by 
the Buenos Ayrean provinces of Tucuman and 
Cuyo, and by Terra Magellanica, or Patagonia; 
on the west, the Southern Pacific washes its shores ; 
and on the south, the unconquered and desert 
countries of Terra Magellanica complete its limits. 
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POLITICAL AND TERRITORIAL DIVISIONS AND 
GOVf!RkM£NT. 

Chili is governed by a Spanish officer^ ap* 
pointed by the court of Madrid, and holdii^ the 
title of Captain General of the kii^dom of Uhilit 
having under his orders all the inferior govemort 
of departments and military posts ; he is likewise 
commander in chief of the Chilian forces, and 
president of the court of royal audience of Santi* 
ago. 

The country he governs is divided into conti* 
nental and insular parddos, or departments, over 
which iiitendants or lieutenants preside. 

The continental part, oir Chili Proper, is divided 
into thirteen partidos, which extend from the 
twenty-fourth degree to the thirty-seventh degree 
of south latitude, and are named Copiapo, Co* 
quimbo, Quillota, Aconcagua, Melipilla, Santiago, 
Kancagua; Colchagua, Maule, Itata, Chilian, Pu- 
chucay, and Huilquilemu ; from the thirty-seventh 
de^ee to the islands of Chiloe, the country is 
chiefly under the power of three native tribes, the 
Araucanians, the Clinches, and the Huilliches.^ 

Insular Chili, comprehends the archipelagoes of 
Chiloe, andChonos or Guavtecas, and the Andeui 
part of Chili is inhabited also by. independent 
tribes. 

DISCOVERY AND HISTORY. 

The origin of the native inhabitants of Chili it 
involved in impenetrable obscurity. They had 
traditions respecting their ancestors, which were SQ 
vague and uncertain as not to merit notice; so 
that nothing can be advanced concerning the 
history of Chili, prior to about the middle of the 
^fteenth century. 

In the year 14f50^ the country was occupied by 
Q 4 
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fifteen independent tribes, governed by caciques 
or ulmens ; they were named Copiapins, Coquim- 
bans, Quillotans, Mapochians, Promaucians, Cu- 
res, Cauques, Pencones, Araucanians, Cunches, 
Chilotes, Chiquilanians, Pehuenches, Puelches^ and 
Huilliches. The Peruvians were at this period 
governed by the Inca Yupanqui, who having ex* 
tended his empire to the borders of their country, 
wa» ambitious to possess a territory, of which his 
subjects gave a highly favourable report. He ac- 
cordingly moved southward to Atacama, and dis- 
patched Sinchiruca, a Peruvian prince, from ttience 
with a Jarge army, to the northern territories of 
Chili; this general reduced the Copiapins, Co- 
quimbans, Quiilbtans, and Mapochians, but was in- 
terrupted in his career by the. Promaucians, who 
defeated his forces in a sanguinary battle. 

From henceforward the Peruvians were foOed 
in all their attempts to proceed southward^ and a 
fort being erected on the Rapel river, the four 
first ttibes became tributaries to the Incas. Though 
the Peruvian form of government was never intro- 
duced into their territories, which were still pre- 
sided over by the Ulmens or caciques. 

On the arrival of the Spaniards at Cuzco, the 
Chilese were mostly an agricultural nation, subsist- 
ing on the plants their labour had brought to per- 
fection J they, had aqueducts to irrigate their fields, 
and they turned up the soil with a rude sort of 
plough, which they pushed forwards by a handle 
opposed to the breast The Peruvian camels were 
used as beasts of burden, and these people made 
bread, fermented liquors, and boiled or cooked 
their victuals in earthen pots of their own manu- 
facture. 

The Chilese lived in large or small villages, and 
they knew and practised the laws and rights of 
hereditary property ; they had also advanced so far 
in the knowledge of some of the useful arts, that 
they were able to form hatchets and implements 
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of copper^ vases of marble, and they worked mines 
of gold, silver, copper, tin and lead. 

Their religion consisted in the acknowledge- 
ment of a Supreme *Being, whom they named 
PiLLAN, from pilli, the soul ; and for whom they 
had also names equivalent to the Great Being, 
the Thunderer, the Eternal, the Creator, the Om- 
nipotent, &c. 

Pillan was said to be the king of Heaven, the 
lord of all the inferior spirits, who were both males 
and females, and whose offices consisted in guiding 
the destinies of man in battle, in peace, &c. ; and 
in producing harvests; each person had his at* 
tendant spirit or geniui^ who protected them from 
Guecebu the evil one. 

fieing extremely independent in their notions, 
their ulmens or caciques had no power to impose 
contributions on the people they governed, and were 
merely sages or warriors who guided the tribes in 
council or in the field. 

No temples were erected in Chili, the Great 
fieing and his subordinate agents were invoked in 
time* of need, and on occasions of great distress 
sacrifices of animals and offerings of fruits were 
made. As well as their neighbours, the Peruvians, 
they had a tradition of a great deluge, in which 
only a few persons were saved. 

They had words to express units, tens, hun- 
dreds, and a thousand, with all the intermediate 
numbers, and ^reservid the memory of trans- 
actions by the rron, a bunch of threads of several 
colour^ resemblinjg the Peruvian quippus. 

In treating of the Araucanians, we shall give 
some further account of a people, who, though 
they had not attained the degree of civilization 
acquired by their northern neighbours, were, never- 
theless, very far from being in a state of barbarism, 
and who are probably the only American nation, 
surrounded by European colonies, who have hi- 
therto retained the same customs, manners, lan- 

II 
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rpiage'and indepeiidenoe which th^ _, 

before the conqaoiM; ^f the New .World, as fhe 
Spaniards have Scarcely made riioi^ proente in 
subduing them than tneir predecessor^ we Inca 
Yupanquiy did* 

from the determination of Aln»^fd( tooeonquer 
the country posisessed by the Peruvians wum of 
Cuzco, in consequence of the reports constant^ 
received by himself and Fizarro, of the riches it 
contained^ may be dated the discovery of Chflr 
by Europeans. i . 

DonDiegodeAlmagrodeMalagonbavingooBected 
a force of 570 Spaniards^ and 16,006 Penivians»^^ set 
out from Cuzco, in the year l5S5j attended by FauUu 
Inca, and choosing the road of the mountainsy 
reached the province of Copiapo in Ghili^ after 
a march in which they had to contend with the 
Indians at every step; this, together witji the in^^ 
clemencies of the weather, the rugged natiire of 
the road, and the winter overtaking them on the 
summit of the Andes, caused the death of 150 of 
th^ Spaniards and 10,000 of the Peruvians. 

On the arrival of the army in Copiapor laulki 
Inca obliged the natives to deliver up all the g<^ 
in their possiession, which amounting to the i^oe 
pf 500,000 ducats, he presented to Almagro. 
A The natives every where received the Spaai^rdii 
with respect, amounting^ altnost to adorat^ohi as 
they imagined the new comers were a divine caee 
sent by their gods to govim them, till after the 
arrival of Rodrigo Orgonez, with a reinforcement 
from Peru, when two of the sddiisrs cMtimittiiig 
acts of violence near the river Huasco, were skun 
by the people. 

This, the first blood shed on either sid^ so imi- 
tated the Spaniards, that Almagro ordered the 
ulmen, his brother, and twenty ofthe chief pe^e 
to b^ brought before him, when warning the na^ 
tives to beware of similar- tran^esdjons^ be com- 
mitted his unforttiSilrtie vicfifns to the flames; but 
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the army disapj^ving of this croel step, the afiaits 
of Alma^o soon became uDprosperoHs. * 

At this juncture, Juan de Bada arrived with 
fresh troops from Peru, and with th^ letters of the 
king appointing Almagro governor of the terri- 
t<Mry south of that daimed by Fizarro.* lihe Inca 
Pauilu having reinforced his army with the Peru- 
vian garrisons in Chili, Almagro penetrated as 
far south as the Rapel or Cachapoal, the boundary 
between the Independent Chilians and the, Peru- 
vian colonies : at this place the Inca endeavoured 
to persuade the general not to hazard an attack, 
as he was convinced, from what the Peruvians had 
experienced for a hundred years, that it would be 
unavailing ; but Almagro persisted, a battle was 
fought, the Promaiicians were victorious, and the Spa^ 
niards, disgusted with the event and with their gene- 
ral, returned to Peru, to which Almagro marched by 
the coast road through the. desert of Atacama, and 
arrived near Cuzco, in 1538, with little loss ; his 
subsequent history has been already related. 

After the defeat and death of Almagro, Pi- 
zarro, wishing to extend his conquests, ordered 
Pedro de Valdivia to undertake an expedition to 
Chili with 200 Spaniards, a numerous body of 
Peruvians, woipen, monks and European quadru- 
peds, in order to settle such districts as he might 
deem proper* 

Valdivia departed from Cuzco in 1540, and pur- 
sued the mountain road, taking the precaution of 
passing it in summer, on his arrival in Copiapo, 
so far from receiving the hospitable reception 
which Almagro met with, bis army was attacked 
by tjie natives with great resolution, but as they had 
beeti-too long in subjection to the Peruvians to be 
able to afford an effectual resistance, Valdivia soon 
reduced Copiapo, Coquimbo, Quillota and Me- 
lipilla, and with Utile loss ' arrived in the country 
of Mapocho^ now called Santiago, where he laid 
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the foundation of the city of Santiago, on the 
* 24th of Februarjr, 1541. 

The Promaucians assembling some forces to 
attack the Spaniards, Valdivia set out from San*- 
tiago to repel them, and left the new city in the 
care ofWVIonzo de Monroy ; he was no sooner gone 
than the Mapochians attacked the place, smd burn- 
ing the settlement, forced the inhabitants to retire 
into the fort, but the commandant was relieved afler 
a desperate siege by the return of Valdivia, who, 
hastening to the town, attacked the Mapochianft 
and utterly defeated them. 

During this attack a woman named iSez Suarez 
killed several chieftains who were prisonerj in the 
fort, with an axe; as she perceived they were about 
to take advantage of the distressed state of the 
Spaniards. 

The Mapochians continued at intervds to annoy 
the colony for six years, after which being utterly 
defeated they destroyed their crops and habitations 
and retired to the mountains. 

Valdiviifi being harassed by the natives as well 
as by the mutinous conduct of his men, sent mes- 
sengers to Peru for succour, and to show the riches 
of the country he caused the bits, spurs and stiP* 
rups of his two messengers to be ms^e of ^old ; but 
they were intercepted m their route by the Copia- 
pins, from whom they did not escape till after a 
length of time, and arriving in Peru where Vacade 
Castro was governor, who immediately dispatched 
succours by sea and land to Valdivia ; with this 
assistance he reduced some of the surrounding tribes 
and founded Serena or Coquimbo, in 1544.^ 

In 1545 hfe entered into a treaty with the Pro- 
maucians, who thenceforward became allies of the 
Spaniards, and in 1546 he passed the river Maul6 
and reduced the natives from that river to the Itata ; 
here he was however attacked by the Indians, and 
forced to retreat to Santiago, from whence, heai'ing 
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of the civil wars in Peru, he went to that country, 
leaving Francisco Villagran governor in his ab- 
sence. 

Valdivia acted so meritoriously under De Gasca 
in Peru, that aft^r Gonzalo Pizarro was subdued 
the president sent him back to Chili, with the title 
of Governor, abundance of stores, and two ships 
filled with soldiers. 

The Coquimbans and Copiapins having revolted, 
the governor sent Francisco Aguirre against them, 
who succeeding in his expedition, re-built the city 
of Coquimbo, in a more convenient place in 1549« 
Nine years from this period were passed inconstant 
exertion by the governor, before he could consider 
his power as fully settled in the northern provinces 
of Chili } when having distributed the lands and 
Indians among his followers, he turned his arms 
against the southern portion of his government, 
and after a march of 250 miles, arrived at the 
bay of Penco or Concepcion, where he founded 
the city of Concepcion, on the 5th of October, 
1550. No sooner had he colonized this settle- 
ment, than the toqui or chief of the Araucanians, 
attacked him with an army of 4000 men ; but 
after a battle of several hours, AiUavaltif the 
toqui, was slain, and the Araucanians forced to 
retreat. In the following year, 1551, Valdivia was 
attacked in Concepcion, by Lincoyan^ the new 
toqui, or general 01 the Araucanians, but they rcr 
treated, after displaying much valour. 

Valdivia now occupied himself in strengthening 
his post, and having received succours from Peru, 
he marched into Arauco, where, arriving at the 
river Cauten, he founded the city of Imperial, after 
which he traversed the country to the territory of 
the Cunches, in which he founded the town of 
Valdivia ; and satisfied with his success, returned 
to St Jago, h^vin^ fought several battles with the 
natives, in which his troops were alwa/s victorious. 

He now dispatched Aguirre, with 200 men to 
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conquer Cuyo and Tucdm^n, and returning with 
fresh troops into Araucania, he built the city of 
La Frontera ; and having effected this object, re- 
tired to Concepcjon, and dispatched a messenger 
to Spain, with an account of his conquests, a 
solicitation of the government, and of the title of 
Marquess del Arauco, and he sent Francisco de 
tJlloa by sea, to explore the Straits of Magellan, by 
which he hoped to carry on a communicatioa with 
the mother-country, independent of Peru. 

Occupied with these anairs, he did not perceive 
the increasing power of the Araucanians, who 
haying deposed Lincoyan, elected CaupoUean^ a 
warlike chief, to the supreme command of thdr 
army. 

daupolican then attacked the fort of Afauco, 
which the Spaniards abandoned in the night ; he 
also compelled them to eyacuate Tucapel, botih of 
which he destroyed. Valdivia immediatdy col- 
lected what force he could, marched against him, 
but sending an advanced guard of ten horsemen 
to reconnoitre, they were cut ofl^ and their 
heads fixed in the road through which the Spanish 
army was to pass. This army arrived in sight of 
the Araucanians, on the 3d of December^ 1569^ 
when a fierce contest immediately commenced. 
The Araucanians were put to flight, but in thdt 
confusion, a ybung chief who had been baptized 
and employed as page to Valdivia, suddenly de-> 
serted the Spanish army, and brandishing a lanc^ 
called out to his countrymen to turn and follow his 
example ; this so encouraged the enemy, that thev 
immediately commenced a fresh attack, with such 
success, that the Spaniards and their Promauciw 
alliets were cut to pieces, only two of the latter 
escaping. 

Valdivia retired with his chapldn to a conyenient 
spot, and having received absolution, prepared him- 
self for death* He was soon taken prisoner, and 
his Late pi^e, begging that he might be spared, 
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was on the point of obtaining his rdease, when 
an oldlUmen, indignant at the fate of his country- 
men who. had £illen in the battle, put an end tp 
the conference, and the existence of Valdivia by a 
blow with; his war-club. 

On the news of the defeat and death of the 
governor arriving at Concepcipn, Villagran was 
appointed to the chief command, and marching 
with a force gainst the Araucanians, he was de- 
feated hy Lautaro, the page before mentioned^ and 
lo^ipg 700 men, was forced to retreat to Con- 
cepcion, which place he abandoned and proceeded 
to St«Jago* By his wis6 measures ana rescdnte 
conduct, as wtell as by the dreadful ravages of th% 
smail-pox which had been communicated to the 
Araucanians, the Spanish possessions were once 
mpre established, but battles were constant^ fought 
between the natives and the settlers, which though; 
they generaMy terminated in favour of the Eu- 
ropeans, :were the. means of their losing many 
settlements, and Laiitaro the toqui, was slain in 
1556, in an action with Villagran. 

In 1557* the viceroy of Peru sent Don Garcia 
Hmtado de Mendoza his son to Chili, with a 
j^eat force of cavalry, infantry and shipping. 
The new: governor latfded on an iidand in, the bay 
of Concepcion in April ; here he remained during 
the winter, making overtures of an amicable nature 
to the Araucanians, but not receiving a deter- 
minate answer, he landed 150 men at Mpnte 
Finto^ and. erected a strong fort to command the 
harbour ; this place was immediately attacked by: 
the Araucanians, under Caupolican, when a tre- 
mendous battle ensued, in wnich the army of the 
toqui were defeated. 

Don Grarcia then proceeded into Arauco^ where 
he fought another desperate action, and defeating 
the Araucanians, marched to the southward, 
through the: province of the Cunches, a tribe 
hitherto unsubdued. In this expedition, they dis-. 
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covered the ChiIo6 Islands, and returning from 
thence, he marched through the country of the 
Huilliches, and founded the town of Osomo« 
About this time, Caupolican the great toqui or 

Seneral, was taken prisoner, impaled, and shot to 
eath with arrows, but his son was elected to the 
chief command, and exasperated by the cruel 
death of his father, attacked the Spanish -forces 
under the officer who had slain Caupolican; in 
this attack, the young chief was victorious, and 
immediately besieged Imperial, in which he was 
however foiled. 

Many battles ocurred in 1559, the last of which 
was peculiarly favourable for the Spanish cause, all 
the best leaders of the Araucanians being dain 
in it. 

Don Garcia now rebuilt the cities which had 
been destroyed; sent Castillo to conquer Cuyo, 
and at last, embarked for Peru, in wliich country 
he had been advanced to the viceregal rank. 

Villagran who had been to Spain returned to 
Chili, with the title of governor, but meeting wi& 
reverses, his spirits sunk, and dying soon after, he 
left his son Pedro as governor; at which period, 
the Araucanians were once more getting the better 
of the Spaniards) who founded the town of Castro 
in Chiloe, in the year 1566. 

In 1567, the court of royal audience was esta* 
blished in the city of Cbncepcion, their first act 
was to depose Quiroga, who had dispossessed the 
younger Villagran in his government, and to ap- 
point Ruiz Gamboa, to the command of the army. 

The natives had now become exceedingly 
powerful under the conduct of a Mestizo, named 
Alonzo Diaz, who had been raised to the rank of 
toqui by the name of Paynenaucoj and who had 
been joined 'by the Ghiquillanians and the Pe- 
huenches. This chief fought many actions with> 
the Spanish troops, but was at last taken prisoner 
arid beheaded, 
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On his death, Caycmcura was jelevated to the 
dignity of toqiii. In his time, the Araucanians 
besieged the fort of Arauco, and being defeated, 
the toqui resigned his command to NangomelY^ 
son, who was killed in attacking another fortress. 

Cadaguela Was then unanimously proclaimed ge* 
neral, ^nd in his time, the English under Sir 
Thomas Candish landed on the coast of Chilly and 
endeavoured to enter into negociations with the 
natives; but being attacked by Molina, the cor* 
regidor of Santiago, they were forced to reimbark^. 
after losing several men. 

Several chiefs succeeded Cadaguela, each of 
whom were engaged in desperate actions with the^ 
Spaniards. lii 1593* Don Martin Loypla,. nephew 
of the celebrated founder of the order of^ 
Jesuits, having married the daughter of Sayri 
Tupac, the last Inca of Peru, was appointed govet* 
nor of Chili} he was slain five years afler his ar« 
rival, on the 22d of November 1598, by Pailla- 
THOchu the toqui, in^^ whose country he had im» 
prudently ventured with too small an escort. On 
this event which had been previously planned, the 
whole Araucanian country, with the Cunches and. 
Huilliches, their allies, suddenly rose, and put to 
death every Sjyuiiard who had the misfortune to 
be without the forts ; the towns of Osorno, Val- 
divia, Villarica, Imperial^ Canete, Angol, and 
Arauco, were all uttacked, and Concepcion and 
Chilian were burnt. 

Amid all these misfortunes, the Dutch landed 
in the Chiloe Islands^ plundered Chiloe, and put 
the Spanish garrison to the sword ; but landing' 
in an island where the Araucanians were posted, 
these people attacked them and kiUed twenty* 
three of their men, mistaking them for Spaniards* ^ 
. AH the Spanish cities above-named, were also 
taken by Paillamacbu the toqui, and the Spaniards 
were^ completely expelled from the territories of 
the Araucamanf confederacy. 

VOL. lU R 
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Luis Valdivia^ a Jesuit, who had been employed 
in converting the Chilese, finding it impracticable 
to prevail on the Araucanians to listen to him, 
went to Spain, where he* instigated the empm)rto 
take measures to procure a peace ; and returning to 
Chili, in 161S, this zealous missionary nearly effected 
the object he had taken so much trouble about, and 
in a short time peace was about to be prodaimed 
between the Spaniards and the Indians, when an 
aidforeseen circumstance occurred, which rendered 
the war more active than before. 

Battle succeeded battle^ with no extraordinary 
result on either side, till the Dutch tnade a sejpond 
attempl on the islands, in which they were re- 
pulsed as before, the natives again mistaking tfal^ 
for Spaniarcls. 

' Some wars took place after this, till the arrival 
ofDon Francisco de Zuniga,' Marquess of Baydes, 
who assumed the government in 1640. By his ex- 
ertions, the preliminaries of a peace were arranged 
and finally settled on the 6th t>f January 1641, be- 
tween UmcopkhUmj the Chilese general, and the 
Marquess, by which the two nations mutually 
agreed to suspend all hostilities, and the Arau- 
canians, on their part, engaged to prevent any 
forei^ power whatever from landipg in their ter-* 
ritones. In 1643, the Dutch made a third and 
last attempt to colonize this country, by. building 
two forts, and taking possession of Valdivia ; but 
bein^ deprived oS provisions by the Cunches, and 
heanng that a powerful army of Spaniards and 
Araucanians were marching against them, th^ 
evacuated Chili. 

. The peace thus happily settled, lasted until 1655, 
when war again hxcke out with aU its former liiry, 
being carried on by both parties for ten years with 
^qud spirit At tne end of this period, Meheses a 
Portuguese noble, who held the reins of govern- 
ment, again persuaded the turbulent natives to 
consent to a peace. This was more lasting than *the 
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former, and tbe history of Chili presents nothing 
worthy of notice till the commencement of the 
eighteenth century, when the inhabitants of the 
islands of Chiloe revolted, but were soon quelled. 
The famous war of the succession happening in 
Europe at this epoch created much internal dis- 
cussion in the Spanish colonies ; several governors 
were removed for favouring the fiourbon party, 
but when a prince of that.'houste was at last placed 
on the .Spanish throne, the ports of Chili were 
filled with French ships, and from I7O7, to 1717f 
many persons of that nation settled in the country. 

About this time, the Araucanians began to show 
some symptoms of an inclination to break* the 
treaty, and in" 1722, they elected VilumiUa their 
toqui or war-chief. So actively did this chief em- 
ploy himself, tliat he gained to his party, nearly 
the whole of the Indians from Peru to the river 
Biobio, causing them to agree to rise against the 
whites, at a certain moment, .which was to take 
place when they should see the watch-fires on the 
mountains : accordingly on the 9th of March I7SS, 
these fires blazed ^om Copiapo to Itata, but 
from some reason, which has not been relatet^ the 
natives of the northern provinces did not join, and 
his scheme was put into execution by the Arauca- 
nians only, who took some places, and then made 
overtures of peace. 

The year 17*2 was famous for the iarrival of 
Don Josef Manso, the new governor, who col- 
lected all the scattered colonists, and placed them 
in several cities which he founded, and which are 
BOW the*^ capitals, and chief towns of the di^rent 
provinces. 

His successors^ continued this line of conduct, 
and in 1 753, setei^ new towns were built, and 
Don Domingo Ro^'-sent a colony to occupy the 
island of Juan Fernandez, which had remain^ un- 
inhabited till that lime. 
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Iii 1770, the governor, Don Antcmio Gil Gon- 
tagOf created a new war, by endeavouring to fwce 
the Araucanians to live in towns, giving them ma- 
terials to build with, appointing workmen to assist 
them, and sending a force to compel them to do 
sd^ and entering into a treaty witlithe Pehuenches, 
he attacked them on all sides. The Pehuenches 
were defeated, and instead of becoming the eternal 
enemies of their conquerors, they have since that 
time been their mostfkithful allies. The Spanish 

governor being thwarted by these warlike people 
1 all his themes, a peace was resorted to after a 
dreadful battle in 1773f a^d on this occasion the 
Arauca;nians insisted on being allowed to retain a 
resident agent at Santiago, Which was granted. 

A native of Ireland, Don Ambrosio Higgihs, 
was appointed captain-general of Chili, in 1787f 
and being still at peace with the natives, this 
governor built several new towns, opened the 
mines, and encouraged commerce and agriculture. 

In his government, the regular militia of Chili, 
amounted to 15,856 men. The veteran troops, or 
royal guard, was 1976 men; and beside these^ 
each city has an s»'med force, with a local militia, 
the former being kept in constant pay. 

Since .the year 179S, several governors have 
presided over Chili, and nothing material occurs 
m its history, until 1810, when a partial revoluti<m 
took place. Spain being overrun by the French 
armies, the Creoles of this country judged it a 
favourable moment to throw off their alfegiance, 
and accordingly, being the most numerous, they 
effected their object with little trouble. Since 
that period, the royal armies have subjected the 
kingdom, which has been thrown into fresh con- 
vulsions by the appearance of j^h MartJQ, with a 
detachment from the insurgent force of Buei^os 
Ajrres ; at present the government is decidedK^ 
Spanish, though the capital and sevend strpi^ 
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places are occupied by the revolutiociistSy but verjr 
little is known concerning what particular cities, 
towns and forts they hold. 

CLIMATEi FEATURES, &C. 

The climate of Chili is probably superior to that 
of any other countnr in Spanish America, as the 
air Is remaricably salubrious, the inhabitants being 
troubled with few contagious diseases, and the ex- 
tremes of heat^nd cold are not felt in continental 
Chili. *The spring commences in September, sum- 
mer in December, autumn in March, and winter in 
June. From September till March, south-east or 
south winds prevail, during which time the sky is 
clear and serene, but the north and north-west 
winds regularly occasion rain, and chiefly occur 
during the remaining months., 

A singular circumstance attends the difference 
of climate between the countries Ijring on the 
eastern and western sides of the Chilian Andes ; 
for though the winter is the rainy season of Chili, 
at that time Tucuman und Cuyo enjoy their finest 
weather. In the northern . districts of Chili rain 
seldom falls ; whilst in the southern parts and in 
the isles, it is frequent. The Chilian Andes being 
very high, and many of them entering the regions 
of etern^ snow, the lands lying in their neighbour- 
hood are subject to occasional frosts, and the 
moimtains themselves are impassable from ApHl 
to November, on account of the frequent and 
overwhelming snow storms. 

The want of rain in the northern provinces is 
supplied by abundant dews, and fogs are common 
on the coasts, but they are never of long continu? 
ance. On the whole it may be stated, that the 
climate of this country is temperate, and favourable 
for bringing forward the productions of its fertile 
soil. 

. This soil yidds by cultivation all the grains com- 
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mon to Europe^ and in the most uncultivated part^ 
is covered with a profuse and luxuriant yegetatiou. 
The crops are usually from sixty to eighty for one j 
but in the rich valleys, this proportion is greatly 
exceeded ; but the sea-coast being the least pro- 
ductive, the harvests there do not give more than 
forty cm: fifty to one. 

The grains most commonly sown are maize, 
wheat, barley and rye. Hemp and flax give 
abundant returns, but are not so much attended to. 

European fruit trees find a geniaUclime in Chili, 
and in the southern provinces are woods of apple 
and quince trees, of several miles in extent, from 
which fruit of excellent quality is gathered. Pears, 
cherries, peaches, of which there are fourteen 
sorts, some weighing sixteen ounces; oranges, 
lemons and citrons, melons, &c., are every where 
to be seen in the fields growing without culture,, 
and each in their kind yielding delicious fruit 
Vines grow wild in the forests, and those which are 
planted give a red wine not inferior to the produce 
of any European vintage. 

The olive trees thrive exceedingly, some of them 
reaching to a great height, and being three feet in 
diameter. 

In the northern provinces the tropical fruits 
and plants grow in the greatest abundance ; of 
these the sugar cane, the cotton plant, the banana, 
the pine apple> the manioc, jalap, pimento, indigo, 
contrayerva, tobacco, sarsaparilla, guiacum, cassia, 
tamarinds, pepper, canello, or white cinnamon, 
cocoa nut and date are the most common. 

Besides the plants common to the other king- 
doms of America, and the luxuriancy with which 
all kinds of European herbs, trees, grains «id 
firuits, grow in Chili, this country has a long 
catalogue of vegetables peculiar to itself. 

The plains, the valleys, and the lower mountains, 
are covered with beautiful trees, and with an herb* 
ageso hightiiatit cooeeaiR the idieep \*faich graze 
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in it, and SOOC^ species of non-deseiipt plants were 
coUected by an able natitralist> who has enumerated 
the properties of sony of them ; of these the most 
singular are^ a large strawberry, which is cultivated 
for the table, and also grows wild ; the madi yield- 
ing a fine oil; relbun, a species of madder^ 
panke, which gives a good black dye ; the cachan* 
lahuen, a balsam equd to that of Peru ; and tiie 
viravira, useful in mtermittent fevers. Various 
kinds of creeping planti^ whose flowers afibrd thi 
most beautiful decorations to the gardens and 
forests ; and the puya, whose bark is used for the 
same purposes as cork. 

Ninety-seven kinds of trees are- found in the 
Chilian forests/ of which thirteen only shed their 
leaves; so that an everlasting verdure presents it^ 
self; of those resembling the European, the cy- 
press, pine, oak, laurel and cedar, arevarieties of tiie 
same kinds. The other most curious ones are the 
theige or Chili willow, which yields a great quan* 
tity of manna ; the floripondio, whose flowers dif- 
fuse so great a fragrance that one is sufficient to 
perfume a garden; the Chilian orange, whose 
wood is esteemed by turners, on account of its 
fine yellow colour ; the boighe, or white cinnamon, 
resembling the cinnamon of Ceylon, and esteemed 
a sacred tree by the Araucanians, who always pre- 
sent a branch of it to the embassadors, on con- 
cluding a peace. The ]uma, a mvrtle which grows 
to the he^ht of forty feet, and whose trunk: ^- 
fords the best wood for the coachmakers of Peru ; 
the quillia, from whose bark a soap is manu- 
factured; the palma Chilensis» or Chilian cocoa nut» 
whose firuit, wou^h resembling that of the t|x>pic 
nut, is not larger than an apple ; the gevuin, which 
is fk sort of wdnut tree,^ and the pihuen, a sort of 
fir or pine, which is the most beautiful tree in 
Chili. Its trunk is generally eighty feet in height, 
and eight in girth ; the limbs which branch from 
it b^in at ImJi its.he^ht, and leave it alternately 
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by fours, decreasing in len^h as they approach the 
top* The fruit, like that of the pine, is very large, 
and has two kernels, which^in taste nearly re- 
sembles the chesnut ; a gum, used as frankincense, 
exudes from the bark; and its timber is highly 
useful. ^ 

Chili is as singular in its landscape as any, and 
perhaps more so than nnost other parts of America, 
as on the east it is shut out from La Plata by the 
Andes, which, rising to an enormous height, has its 
autface covered with pinnacles^ i;^hich are in ge^ 
^""^eral volcanic. This Cordillera scarcely evfer de- 
presses itself in its course through the country, till 
It approaches Peru ; and it seems probable that it 
attains, a greater elevation in this kingdom than in 
Quito ; no actual measurement has however been 
made of its highest summits, though they are well 
known by name. The Chilian Andes are about 
120 miles in breadth, taking a direction from the 
Archipelago of Chonos to the frontiers of* Tticu-' 
man, and consisting of au uninterrupted chain of 
ridges, constantly losing themselves in the snowy 
regions of the air ; their sides are interspersed with 
fruitful valleyj; aud dreadful precipices, and. give 
birth to rivers, exhibiting the most beautiful and 
the most terrific features of nature. 

The roads leading from Chili to Tucuman and 
Cuyo are not more than eight or nine in number, 
of which that leading from Aconcagua to Cuyo 
is the best. It is bordered on one side by the 
deep beds of the Chile and the Mendoza nvers; 
on the other by lofty and impracticable precipices; 
and is so Barrow that in many places the Tider is 
obliged to descend from his mule and proceed on 
foot ; nor does a year ever pass without some iii 
those animals being precipitated into the thuod^rr 
ing streams below. 

The precipices which accompany this route oc* 
caaionally open and display beautiful and fertik 
plains, in these places are seen. the tambos trf'the 
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Incas, onljrone of which has been destroyed. This 
road requires eight days to pass in good weather^ 
but in winter it is totally impracticable. That 
portion of the Andes between the 24° and SS"" 
south latitude is wholly desert, and the remainder, 
as far as the 45% is inhabited by the Chiquillanes, 
Pehuenches, Puelches, and Huilliches, tribes who 
are in amity with the Araucanians. * . 

The Chilian Andes form three parallel ridges, 
the centre being the most elevated, and flanked by 
the others at 20 or 30 miles distance, and they are 
connected by transversal branches. 

The highest mountains of this chain are the 
ManfloSt in 28*^ 45' south latitude, the TupungatOj 
in 33" 24^ the DescabeMdOf in. 35% the Blanquillo, 
in §5° 4% the Longavi, in 35** 30', the Chilian, in 
S&^f and the immense Corcobado, in 43° ;' and it is 
>said*that all of these are more than 20,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, the lowest part of the 
chain being in the province of Copiapo. 

This Cordillera has no fewer than fyurteen vol- 
canoes, in a constant state of eruption, and a much 
greater number discharging only smoke. Fortu- 
nately for the inhabitants, these are, with the ex- 
^ception of two, all situated on the very ridge of 
the Andea^ and thus cover only a small space in. 
their immediate vicinity with the devastating ef- 
fects of the heated suostances which are thrown 
from them. The greatest eruption ever known in 
this country was on the Sd of December I76O, 
when the volcano Peteroa burst forth by a new 
crater, and rent asunder a mountain in its vicinity. 

It focmed a lake by stopping up the passage of a 
considerable river, and was heard throughout the 
whole country. 

The two volcanoes which are not on the ridge 
jof the Andes, are that at the mouth of the river 
Rapel, which is inconsiderable, and ejects only 
vapour ; and that of ViUarka, near a lake of the 
.same name in Arauco. 
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Villarica iis so high, that its summit is covered 
with snow, and may be seen at 150 miles distance. 
Its base, which is fourteen miles in circuit, is 
covered with thick forest^,, and many rivers flow 
from it ; and though in a constant state of activity, 
it3 eruptions are never very violent Although 
the Chilese seldom suffer frotn the obvious eflfects 
of these volcanoes, their country is subjected to 
earthquakes, caused, in all probability, by tihe 
struggle in the bosom of the earth amid the com- 
bustible materials which are striving to vent them- 
selves. 

These earthquakes generally occur diree or four 
times a year, but they are seldom of material con* 
sequencfe, and are not dreaded as in Peru and 
Caraccas. Since the arrival of the Spaniards oidy 
five violent shocks have occurred, in 1590, lo47» 
1657» in 1730, when the sea rose over the walls of 
Conc'epcion, and in 17^1» when that city was de- 
stroyed by the ocean ; but only seven persons, pe- 
rished who^ were invalids and unable to move. 
These-shocks are usually preceded by a noise under 
ground, which gives sufficient warning to the 
people to leave their houses, and as die earth 
rarely opens, few buildings are overthrown; and 
- the towns are erected with such broad streets, and 
with such spacious courts and gardens behind the 
houses, that, even should these fall, the people 
are safe. 

Rivers. — Chili possesses more thau 120 rivers, 
but as the distance from the Andes to the sea, is in 
no instance more than SCO miles, none of them are 
very large : they are however of great importance 
to the country, by affording the means of irrigating 
the fields, and of internal navigation. 

Xhe finest rivers are the Maule^ the Cauteth the 
ToHeUj Valdivia, Chamriy Rio Bueno^ and the 
Sinfondo. 

The only lake of importance is that of Villarica, 
or Laqueuj which is 72 miles in circumference. 
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Sheets of fresh and salt water are common through- 
out Chili. In the marshes of the maritime ports are ' 
the Lakes Bucaletm^ Caguily and Bogerecu^ which 
are salt, and from twelve to twenty miles in length. 
Salt springs are common in Coquimbo and Copiapo, 
and in the latter province is the Rio SaUtdo^ which, 
rising in the Andes, runs into the Pacific, and 
leaves a fine crystallized salt on its banks, which is 
so pure as.not to need any preparation ^or use. 

Idiner'al springs and thermal waters also are 
common. 

Mines. — The mineral kiirgdom is not less rich in 
Chili than the vegetable one is. It prt)duces all the 
known semi-metals ; they are, however, neglected 
by the Spaniards, with the exception of mercury, 
so necessary for the refining of gold imd silver : 
but the government having forbidden the two 
richest mines of ^quicksilver to be worked, that 
substance is only procured in a small quantity. 

Lead is found in all the silver mines^ and in 
various part? it is worked for its own value, in 
others on account of the silver it always contains. 
In the provinces of Copiapo, Coquimbo, Acon- 
cagua and Huilquilemu are rich iron mines, and 
the sands of the rivers and sea yield this metal 
abundantly. 

Tin is also plentiful in the sandy mountains; 
and mines of copper are scattered over the whole 
country, the richest being between the 24° and 36** 
south latitude ; the ore usually containing gold. 
The copper mines of Coquimbo and Copiapo 
have been long known ; they are said to amount 
to more than 1000, all of which are in con- 
stant work; and the richest mine of this me- 
tal was that of Tayeriy which the Spaniards were 
forced to abandoti by the natives ; lumps of pure 
copper were foupd in it, weighing from fifty to 
one hundred pounds ; and it is said that the mine 
at OifTfco, recently discovered, is equally rich, its 
ore consisting of gold and copper in equal proper- 
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tionsy and having an uncommonly brilliant and 
beautiful appearance. 

The silver mines are usually discovered in the 
highest and coldest parts of the moiintain-countiy, 
on which account it has been found necessary to 
abandon several very rich veins. The most cele- 
brated are those of .Co^t^m^o, Copiapoj Aconcagua 
and Santiago. In these the metal is found pure, 
as well ' as in ores mineralized with arsenic and 
sulphur. 

Uspallata, in the 33"" south latitude, is the i&ost 
productive. It is sitdated eight leagues north- 
west of Mendoza in Cuyo, and yields from forty 
to sixty marks per quintal. Gold is found, not 
only in the silver, copper and lead ores,* but there 
is hardly a mountain in the kingdom which does not 
contain some of this precious metal ; and it i$ 
found in the plains, and in the beds of the rivers. 
The most important mines and washings of gold in 
Chili being at CopiapOt Huasco^ Coquimbo^ Petorcaj 
ten leagues south of Chuapa, Ligtca, near Quillota, 
liltilj Llaoin^ PutaendOf YapeX or Villa de Cus- 
ctiSt CaeUy Alhtce, Chibato and HidlUpatagiia,' and 
all but the three last havie been wrought ever since 
the conquest. 

The quantity of gold and silver produced annu- 
ally in Chili amounts, excluding that which is sent 
clandestinely out of the country, to the value 
of 857,000/. sterling annually; and there were 
721,000 piastres of gold, and 146,000 of silver, 
coined at the mint of Santiago in 1790 : but since 
that period the plain of Uspallata has yielded a 
greater proportion of silver. The contraband 
silver exported from Chili is as three to two on 
that which pays the fifth ; the annual avei*age of 
the fine gold and silver which receives the royal 
stamp in Chili being 1,737,380 piastres, or 
S76,43S/. sterling, of which 10,000 marcs are gold, 
^md S9,700 silver: but the administration con* 
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sumes the revenue of Chili, which, therefore^ never 
remitted any sum to the rovai cofiers. 

Population. — The population oi* this extensive 
country is composed of Europeans, Creoles, In- 
dians, mestizoes and negroes ; of these the Creoles 
are by far the most numerops in' the Spanish .pro* 
vinces. The country is in general thinly inha- 
bited ; the whites living in town3, and the inde- 
pendent Indians roalning in their native woods 
and mountains, it is not probable that the Spanish 
part contains more than 800,000 inhabitants in- 
cluding all the classes. The. Creoles are a well- 
made, brave and industrious race, and have a 
frankness ' and vivacity peculiar to themselves; 
being in general possessed of good tolents, but 
which are not cultivated, -owing, to the want of 
proper places of education. 

The other classes are much the same as in other 
parts of* Spanish America; and the peasantry, 
though of European origin, dress in the Arauca^ 
nian manner; and, dispersed over an extensive 
country, are perfectly free from restraint; they 
therefore lead contented and happy lives. 

The general language is Spanish, excepting on 
the borders of Arauco,. wher^ the ancient 4i^6Cti 
the ChiH'dugu, or Chilese tongue, is cultivated by 
iill classes. The females of Chili are as luxurious 
in their dress and equipages as those of Lima : 
but are noted for their . Undness and hospitality 
towards strangers; and this virtue is practised in 
its greatest extent by all the inhabitants of the 
iSpanish portion. In short the Chilians appear to 
be the most frank, courteous and generous people 
of Spanish America. 

Animals. -— The animal kingdom, is not so va- 
rious as the- vegetable in this country ; the indi- 
genoas species amounting only to about thirty-six ; 
of these the vicui^, resembling the animal of 
the same name in Peru, is a sort of camel,, which 
lives in the highest regions of the Andes ; its body 
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is the size of a large goat with a long^neoky rotind 
head, small straight ears and high legs. Its coat 
is of a fine dihy rose-coloured wool, which will 
take any dye, and is us^d for manufacturing a va^ 
riety of cloths ; they liv6 in flocks on the highest 
heaths of the Andes, and are so timid, that th^ 
are taken by stretching a line across their path, to 
which pieces of cloth s^re tied, these fluttering in 
the wind terrify the vicuiias, who stand still and 
suflTer themselves to be caught. This animal has 
never been domesticated' in Chili, but is chiefly 
sought after *for its wool and flesh, the latter 
bein^ esteemed equal to veal. 

'^rhe Chilihueques, or Araucanian sheep, which 
resemble the European sheep, were employed 
as beasts of burden by the natives, ^who now 
use them for the sake of their fine wool, and they 
are a variety of the former. 

The guanuco.is another species of the American 
camel, exceeding the last in size j its length £rom 
the nose to the tail be'ing about seven feet, and its 
height in front four feet three inches ; many of 
them are however much taller ; the body is covered 
with lon^ reddish hair on the back and whitish 
under« the belly ; .its head, is round, the nose 
pointed and black, the tail short and turned up, 
and the ears straight. They live during the 
summer in the mountain^, but quit them on the 
approach oft^inter for the plains in which they 
appear in herds of two or three hundred. They 
are hunted by the Chilians, whose horses are un- 
able to keep pace with them, but the young being 
more feeble are generally taken. 

The Indians, who are excellent horsemen, siMne- 
times get near enough to throw the laqui between 
their legs, and thus take them alive; This la^i 
is a strip of leather fivp or six feet long, to each 
end of which is fastened a jstone of two pounds 
weight, the huntsman holding one* of these in his 
hand, and whirling the other, slings the string at 



the animal in so dexterous a manner that the stQnes^ 
form a tight knot round his legs. They have also 
longer strips of leather with a running noose at 
the end, which they carry coiled on their saddles/ 
one end being made fast to them, and thrown with' 
so sure an aim that the noose falls over the animal's 
head and neck, the rider then turning round, puts 
his horse into a full gallop, and such is the irre- 
sistible force with which he moves, that the game 
is compelled to follow. In this manner the Peons 
of Buenos Ayres, who are the natives of Paraguay 
that take charge of the immense herds of cattle 
roamitag on the plains, catch them when they 
tiave occasion for their hide or carcass. The 
guanuco is naturally gentle, and is soon domes- 
ticated ; it is used for the same purposes as the 
Uamto and alpacos of Peru, which are only va- 
rieties of this animal. They resemble the camel in 
several j^articulafls, having reservoirs in their sto- 
machs for water, they can go for a long while 
without food, are very ' docile, kneel in order to 
discharge or reteive their burdens, and have hoofs 
so firm as not to require shoeing, with such thick 
skins that they are rarely galled. Their step is 
riow but sure, even in the steepest parts of the 
mountains, and they pass the greater part of the 
night in ruminating, wnen they sleep folding their 
legs under them. 

The females produce one young #r at a time, 
and are five or six months in gestation. • Their 
ciy is like that of a horse, and to defend themselves 
they ejec1> their saliva. The period of existence of 
these singular animals is about thirty years. 

Chilihueques were much used as beasts of burden 
before the introduction of mules, but these animals 
have now nearly superseded them, from their 
greater strength. The llama arid alpaco, aie not 
known in the Chilian AndeSi and the three species 
we have described, though ^evidently of the ff^me 
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gemSf nev6r copulfite with each otheri and are: 
seldom observed in the same place. 
. The puda i^a kind of wild goat of the size of a 
half grown kid» with brown hair, the male having, 
small horns ; these creatures come down in very 
numerous flocks from the mountains as soon as 
winter approaches, in order to feed in the plains; 
they are then killed in great numbers by the inha- 
bitants for food, and caught fpr domestication, to 
which state they are very easily brought, and are 
said to be very fond of playing with children. 

The guemiu inhabits the most inaccessible parts 
of the Andes. It resembles the horse in some par- 
ticulars and the ass in others, but is not the pro^ 
duce of either^ and is most probably another va^ 
riety of the Peruvian camel. 

The vizcacha is an animal resembling the rsiMt 
and the fox. It is larger than the latter, and its 
fur being very fine and soft, is used for the manu- 
facture of hats. The cuy, is another specif of 
rabbit, but much smaller, not exceeding the size 
of the field mouse, and it is occasitaally domestic 
cated. 

The armadillo, of whictji there are three kinds» 
in Chili, the four banded, the eight banded, and: 
the eleven banded ; the eight banded beidg com- 
mon in the valleys of the Andes, and are of va*- 
rious sizes, from six to thirteen inches in length, 
covered with a thick bony defensive at mour which 
is so minutely Jointed that they can roll themselves 
up as the Enghsh hedge-hog does. The armadiUoes 
are elegant and inoffensive little animals.* 

The degu, is a kind of dormouse ; and the mw- 
Itn wood-mouse is exactly like a mouse, biit so 
large that it resists the attacks of the dogs ; and 
there are several other kinds of mice peculiar to 
the country, all Of which difier in their habits^ and 
in other points from the European animals crf^tbe 
same name. • 

The pagi,. or Chflian puma, is nearly the same 
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as the puiha, or cougouar of La Plata, and the 
mitzH of Mexico; it is named the American lion 
by the Spaniards, but it resembles that creature 
only in its shape and roar, having no mane. 

The hair on the upper part of the body is ash- 
coloured with yellow spots, and very lopg, and the 
belly is dusky white. Its length, from tne nose to 
the root of the tail, is about five feet; and its 
height, from the sole of the foot to the shoulder^ 
near two feet three inches. The ears are short 
and pointed, the eyes large, the mputh wide arid 
deep, and well furnished with sharp teeth; the 
paws have each five toes, armed with very strong 
claws, and the tail is upwards of two feet long. . 

The female is less than the male, of a paler 
colour, carries her young three months, and brings 
forth two cubs at a time. It inhabits the thickest 
forests and the most inaccessible mountains, from 
whence it issues to attack the domestic animals 
roaming in the plains, preferring the flesh of, the 
horse to any other. Its mode of seizing its prey is 
similar to that of the tiger; and it is not uncom- 
mon for this formidable creature to carry off two 
horses at a time, as they ai-e often linked together 
in the pasture. , It kills one, and dragging it along 
obliges the other to follow by lashing it with its tail. 

The pagi is said never to attack man unless 
provoked, but it has been proved, by several intel- 
ligent travellers, that the lions and tigers of Ame- 
rica are sometimes as ferocious and destructive as 
those of Africa. 

The guigna, and the colocola, are two species of 
wild cats which inhabit the woods. 

The culpeu is a large fox resembling the Euro- 
pean wolf. It is said always to approach man, and 
stopping at a short distance, looks at him very atten- 
tively for some time, and then retires. Owing to 
this singular propensity the animal is frequently 
^hot; and the race is much thinned. 

The American, or Brazilian porcupine is an in- 
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habitant of the Chilian forests,- in which there are 
several animals resembling the weasel* ferret, 
martin, &c. 

Many species of amphibious creatures are con- 
tained in the rivers of Chili, of which the coypu, 
is a water rat, as large as and resembling the otter 
in its habits and form; and the guillino is a 
species of the castor, or beaver. 

The shores of Chili throng with marine animals. 
The sea lion, the sea wolf, the chinchimen, ot sea 
cat, a very formidable kind of otter, the lame, or 
elephant seal, which is frequently twenty-two feet 
in length and a proportionate bulk ; and many other 
kinds are killed by the natives for the sake of the 
oil they afford. 

In Arauco the lakes are said to contain a species 
of hippopotamus, as large as a horse ; and the Eu- 
ropean quadrupeds which have been imported by 
the Spaniards, thrive exceedingly. Chili has also 
animals similar to the hare and the fox, but pecu- 
liar to itself. 

Horses, asses, mules, cattle, sheep, goats, swine, 
dogs, cats and even mice have been introduced 
into Chili by the Europeans, and the first cat was 
given to Almagro by Montenegro, who received 
six hundred pieces of silver for it. 

The horses of Chili are fine, strong, and very 
active. Those bred in the plains are the fleetest, 
whilst those in the mountains are the best for 
draught. These noble animals are necessary to 
the very existence of the Chilians, as they never 
perform any journey on foot, and would be unable 
to catch their cattle without them. 

Chilian asses are stronger and taller than the 
European asses, from which they are derived; they 
exist chiefly in a wild state, and are hunted for 
their skins. 

The cattle are also* large, excepting near the 
coasts, where the herbage is not so luxuriant ; and 
^K> numerous are these useful beasts^ that aaany 
l>ersons have 12,000 head on their estates. They 
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require no care, and enough are usually killed at 
Christmas to serve for salt provision for the rest of 
the year, and for exportation. 

Sheep, in this country, are equal to those of 
Spain, and are chiefly kept for the sake of their 
wool only. 

Goats have multiplied astonishingly, and* ar^ 
hunted, in the mountains, for their skins. 

The birds of Chili are as numerous as in Mexico,^ 
the known species inhabiting the land amounting to 
135, and the aquatic to far more. 

Parjrots, swans, flamingoes, whose beautiful 
feathers are prized by the Indians for head dresses;, 
wild geese, ducks, pigeons, turtle-doves, plover^, 
curlews, divers, herons, kites, falcons, black- 
birds, crows, woodpeckers, partridges and European, 
domestic fowls are common. 

An eagle named cs^lquin, measures ten feet ana 
a half from the extremity of one wing, when ex- 
tended, to that of the other. 

The penguin inhabits the southern shores ancl 
islands ; the alcatraz or brown pelican is as large 
as a turkey-cock, and may be constantly seen Qft 
the rocks and islets in the sea. 

Humming-birds are very common in the field3 
and gardens ; of which, three species, the little, 
the blue-headed, and the crested, are peculiar to 
Chili. Thrushes and other birds of song are very 
plentiful, and enliven the dreary woodsi with their 
varied notes. 

The jacana is a kind of water-hen, about thie 
m-e of a ipagpie, with a spur on each wing. 

The piuquen or bustard, is larger than that of 
£urope, and nearly white, inhabiting the great 
plains ; this bird lays two eggs larger than those of 
a goQse, and is easily tamed* 

The cfaeuque, or American ostrich, is sometimes 
seen in ^ plains of Chili, but chiefly inhabits 
that part of Araucania on the east of the Andes 
. s « 
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and the valleys of those mountams, and exactly re- 
sembles the cassowary of La Plata. 

Its stature is equal to that of a man, its neck 
being two feet eight inchei^ long, with legs cf the 
same height ; the plumage of the back and wing is^ 
generally dark grey, the other parts of the body 
being white, though some are seen all white, and 
others all black ; and it has not the callous sub- 
stance^ on its wings or breast as the African ostrich 
has, but it is equally voracious. 

The note of this bird is a shrill whistle, and the 
female lays from forty to sixty eggs, in a careless 
manner, on the ground at a time ; they are good 
eating, and as large as those of the eastern ostrich.- 

The feathers are very beautiful, and by their 
great quantity on the wings, hinder the bird from 
i;ising ; its motion is a quick run, in which it is sa 
much assisted by the wings, which are eight feet in 
length, that it outstrips the fleetest horse. The 
Indians make plumes, parasols, and many beautiful 
^ornaments of the feathers, which are highly valued. 

There are also several kinds of owls, falcons, 
jmd vultures peculiar to this country, but the largest, 
as well as the most extraordinary of the winged 
tribe, is the condor or manque j its wings when 
extended, measuring from fourteen to sixteen feet ; 
ks body is covered with black feathers, excepting 
the back, which is white, the neck is encircled 
with a white ruff, projecting an inch beyond the 
other feathers, and the head is covered with short 
thin hairs 3 the irides of the eyes are of a reddish 
brown, and the pupils black. The beak is four 
inches long, very broad and crooked, white to- 
wards the pointy and black at the base. The legs 
are short, and the feet are furnished with four 
strong toes, the hindmost being two inches long, 
with one ioint and *a black nail an inch in length; 
the middle toe has three joints, is six inches long, 
and has a crooked whitish nail of two inches; the 
other toes are shorter, and each armed with very 
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strong talons. The general figure of the bird is that 
of an eagle, but the female is smaller than the male> 
has no ruff, but only a small tuft at the back of the 
n€ck, and builds her nest on the highest cliffs^ 
laying two white eggs larger than a turkey's. 

These immense eagles frequently carry oif sheep 
and goats, and even calves, when they are separated 
from the cows. When they attack a calf, it ge- 
nerally happens, that several condors pounce upon 
it at once, tear out its eyes, and rend it in pieces. 
The peasants have several methods of taking and 
killing this bird, which possesses such strength^, 
that it is rarely shot, owing to the great velocity 
with which it ascends into the higher regions of 
the air. 

The coasts of Chili and its rivers abound with 
many kinds of shell-fish common to the American 
tseas, and others which are found on these shores 
alone. Oysters, craw-fish, crabs, lobsters, &c., 
are in great abundance, and the bays, harbours, 
and creeks swarm with fish, no less than seventy-six 
different species having been enumerated ; and all 
the rivers beyond the thirty-fourth degree of south, 
latitude are remarkable for containing fine trout, &c.. 

Insects are as numerous as the former; the 
lanthorn fly, glow-worms, &c., illuminating the 
forest and plains during the dark nights, and the 
fields and gardens glittering in the day-time with 
thousands of the most beautiful butterflies. The 
wild bees produce so much wax, that the churches 
are supplied with tapers from the collections of that 
useful substance made in the woods. 

Mosquitoes, gnats, and venomous flies are not 
known in Cbili ; but a great spider is found near 
Santiago,, whose body is as large as a hen's egg^ 
and covered with soft brown hair, the legs are 
long and large, and armed with great fangs; though 
it is inno]iious and lives under ground. Scorpions 
of a small size are also found in the Lower Andes^ 
and on the shores of the rivers, but they are said. 

s 3 
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not to be dangerous. The reptiles of Chili con- 
sist only of sea and fresh water turtles, two kinds 
of frogs, the land and water toad, aquatic iand 
terrestrial lizards, and one kind of serpent, but 
none of them are venomous. 

Commerce. — The external trading relations of 
this country are carried on by the straights of Ma- 
gellan with Europe, and by the Pacific with Peru, 
particularly with the port of Callao ; with Peru it 
trades in fruits, preserves, grain, vegetable pro- 
ductions and copper, to the annual amount of 
700,000 piastres, from which traffic it derives a net 
profit of 200,000 piastres. 

From Europe it I'eceives linens, woollens, hats, 
steel, mercury, and most articles of European ma- 
nufactures, in return for which Chili sends gold, 
silver, copper, vicuna wool and hides ; and this trade 
is said to amount annually to 1,000,000 of piastres. 

Between La Plata and Chili there is an internal 
traffic in favour of the formier for Paraguay tea, 
^&c. But the internal commerce of the Chilian 
provinces is trifling. The inhabitants make 
ponchos, a sort of loose cloak universally w6m, 
and principally manufactured by the Indians, 
stockings, carpets, blankets, saddles, hats, cloths, 
&c., which are chiefly used by the peasantry, the 
richer class employing European goods. These 
with grain, wirie, brandy and leather, form the 
chief articles of home consumption atid trade. On 
the whole the present state of commerce in Chili 
is not very flourishing, owing to the few inhabit- 
ants in proportion to the extent of the country. 

A late traveller has given for the united export- 
ation and importation of Peru and Chili, the fol- 
lowing average, viz. for the importation 11,500,000 
piastres: for the exportation in agricultural pro- 
duce 4,000,000 of piastres, and for the exportation 
of gold and silver 8,000,000; or 2,491,670/. ster- 
ling for the importations, and 2,600,000/. sterling 
for the exports,' leaving a clear jprofit of 108,^80/. 
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CajntaL ^^The metropolis of Chili is the city of 
Santiago, founded by Pedro de Valdivia, in 1541, 
in an extensive valley inclosed on the east by the 
Andes ; on the west by the hills of Prado and 
Poanque ; on the north by the river Colina, and 
on the south by the Mapocho or Tepocalma, which 
flows on the northern side of the city. It was first 
called Nueva Estremadura, but soon changed its 
name to that which it now bears, and its situation 
is the most delightful that can be imagined, in the 
midst of a fertile and abundant country, and in a 
serene and temperate climate. 

Santiago stands fifty-five miles from its port 
of Valparaiso, in 33° 26' south latitude, and 
70° 44' west longitude. Its population is supposed 
to exceed 36,000 souls, many of whom are people 
of noble descent, and whose families enjoy ex- 
alted stations in the colonies. They are in general 
robust, well made, and active; the women are 
handsome, elegant in their manner, and graceful in 
their conversation. More than one half are Creoles^ 
and in the other moiety, the Indians bear the 
largest proportion. 

The streets are very wide, paved, and built in 
straight lines forming small squares at intervals^ 
each house having its garden, and though they are 
built low, yet they are in general convenient and 
well finished. The river is conveyed by small 
canals into the gardens, and the chief square, which 
ia in the centre of the town, has a magnificent 
fountain. This square contains the palace of the 
captain-general, the court of the lloyal Audience 
the town-hall, the prison, the bishop's palace and 
the cathedral. 

The suburbs are separated from the city by the 
river, over which a fine stone bridge is thrown,, 
and are bounded by a hill, from the top of which 
the whole plain is descried. Besides the cathedral 
there are four parish churches, nine monasteries,^ 
four colleges, an university, several chapels, seven 
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nunneries, a house for orphans, an hospital, and 
many other public buildings; the cathedral was 
planned and commenced by two English architects, 
but finished by Indians whom they had taught. 
It is a fine building, and is 384 feet in length. The 
mint is also a fine stone structure, and was built 
by an artist from Rome. 

The governor of Chili and the bishop reside 
in Santiago, which being also the seat of the 
royal mint, and of all the public oflSces, renders it 
a place of great wealth and gaiety. 

It is frequently subject to earthquakes, which 
are however seldom very destructive. The Arau- 
canians destroyed Santiago in 1602, but theyliave 
not disturbed its tranquillity of late, having been 
driven by the increasing white population of Chili 
to the more mountainous regions. 

Santiago is the see of the bishop of Chili, pri- 
mate of the kingdom, whose revenues are very con- 
siderable ; this bishopric was erected by Paul IV. 
in 1561, its immediate jurisdiction extends over all 
the provinces of Peru, from the river Maule. 

The capital being the centre of all the internal 
traffic, and having rich mines in its neighbourhood, 
contains more shops than any other Chilian towji ; 
but these shops are confined to a particular quarter 
of the city, and are stored with every kind of goods. 
It is asserted, that the population and commerce 
of Santiago and its port are increasing very rapidly, 
owing to the number of vessels trafficking in the 
Pacific, and by late writers this population is made 
to amount to between 40 and 50,000. 

CONTINENTAL PROVINCES OF CHILI. 

Spanish Chili, or that part of the country which 
is colonized by Europeans, lies between the 24*" 
and 86*" lO' south latitude, and is divided into 
thirteen, or according to some accounts into fift^n 
partidos, or departments. 
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These having been already named, we shall give 
a slight sketch of each, with its capital and chief 
towns. 

The first in proceeding from the north, south- 
wards, is the partido, or — 

PROVINCE OP COPIAPOi 

Which is bounded on the north by the deserts 
of Atacama, on the east by the Andes, on. the 
west by the Pacific, and on the south by Coquimbo ; 
its extent being about 100 leagues from north to 
south. 

This province is celebrated for its mines of gold 
and copper, it also furnishes fossil salt, sulphur and 
lapis lazuli. 

The great Vokano del Copiapo is on its south- 
east boundary, and it contains the rivers Bdlado, 
Copiapo, CastagnOf Totoral, Qtiebradaponda, Guasco 
and Chollai. Copiapo is seldom subject to earth- 
quakes, and little or no rain falls in it, the want 
of which is sypplied by heavy dews, and the many 
streams. with which it abounds; ho part of Chili 
is richer in minerals than this, and turquoises and 
other gems are also found in it. 

The capital is Copiapo j on the river of the same 
name, and which has a port at the mouth of the 
Copiapo, which is the best on the coast. The city 
itself is twelve leagues from the sea, the houses 
I being irregularly built, and containing about 4<00 
families, in 26° 50' south latitude, and 70° 18' west 
longitude. 

At the mouth of the Gtmsco river is also a port 
of the same name, in 27° 20' south latitude, but 
it is a mere village, as is the case with most of the 
other towns of Copiapo. 

PROVINCE OF COQUIMBO. 

The second partido is that named Coquimbo ; it 
is bounded on the north by Copiapo^ east by the 
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Andes, on the west by the Pacific, south-east by 
Aconcagua, and south-west by Quillota. It is forty- 
five leagues in length, and forty in breadth. 

This country is similar to Copiapo, it also is ex- 
tremely rich in gold, copper and iron, and pro- 
duces wine, olives, and every kind of European 
fruit, as well as several tropical plants. The rivers 
are the Coquimbo^ Tongoi, Chuapa and Limart; 
and the volcanoes Coquimbo and Limari are on its 
western frontier. 

The climate is mild, and the air pure and healthy. 
The great copper mine of Coquimbo, is situated 
on the Cerro-verde, a hill which rises from the 
plain in a conical form, and serves for a land-mark 
to the port. 

The capital is La Serena^ or Coquimbo^ which is 
pleasantly situated on the river of the same name, 
in 29° 52' south latitude, and TV 19' west longitude. 
It was the second town built by Valdivia, in 1544, 
and stands about a mile from the sea, commanding a 
fine prospect of the ocean, the river and the 
country, which presents a landscape of the most 
lively appearance. This city is large but fiot very 
populous, the families who inhabit it amounting to 
only 4 or 500, consisting of Spaniards, Creoles, 
mestizoes, and a few Indians. 

The streets are wide, straight, and intersect each 
other at right angles, so as to form squares and 
spaces for gardens ; every house having its garden, 
which are well filled with fruit trees and esculent 
vegetables. Besides the parochial church, therje 
are three convents, a town-house, and a college 
which formerly belonged to the Jesuits. Its port 
is also called Coquimbo, and is at the moutn of 
the river, two leagues from the city ; here, and at 
Tongoiy which is twenty-two miles to the south, in 
30° 17' south latitude, and is a small harbour formed 
by the estuary of the Rio Tongoi, vessels load for 
Peru with copper, hides, tallow, fruit, &c. The 
bay of Coquimbo is the only good one oa its 
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coast ; ships lie very safely in it, and are defend- 
ed from all winds by several islands which are 
near it. Coqnimbo has been taken several times 
by English crui2ers. 

PROVINCE OF aVlLLOTA. 

This partido is bounded on the north by Co- 
4}uimbo, south by Aconcagua and Melipilla, south- 
cast by Santiago, west by the ocean, and north- 
east by the Andes. Its length from north to south 
is twenty-five leagues, and its width from east to 
west twenty-one. 

The climate is mild, and the inhabitants cultivate 
grain of all kinds, vines and fruits, and feed im- 
mense-herds of cattle. Gold and copper-mines 
jftre extremely numerous, and the natives manu^- 
ture rope, cords and thread; and these with soap 
and copper, constitute their principal articles for 
trade ; ttie number of inhabitants is said to be 
about 14;000. 

The rivers of Quillota are the Limache^ the Acon^ 
cagyxiy the Longotoma^ the ChuaJpa^ and the Ligua. 
Its harbours are El Papudo, Quintero, La Herra* 
dura, Concon, La Ligua and Valparaiso. 

This district contains the city of Quillota, and 
the towns of Valparaiso, Plaza, Plazilla, Ingenio, 
Casa-Blanca, and Petorca. 

The capital, Quillota^ or St Martin de la Concha^ 
is situated in ST 5& south latitude, and 71*^ 18' west 
longitude, in a fine valley on the banks of the river 
Aconcagua. It has a parish church, three con- 
ventual churches and a college formerly belonging 
to the Jesuits, but is not a place of much note j 
the towns of Valparaiso and Petorca drawing away 
most of the settlers. 

Valparaiso is situated in 33° south latitude, and 71° 
88' west longitude, 225 miles north of Concepcion, 
and sixty north-west of Santiago } and was formerly 
a vei!y small vi^^^f with a few warehouses, which 
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the merchants of the metropolis erected for their 
^ goods, in order to ship them for Callao. Its only 
residents were the servants who had charge oi^ 
the merchandize, but in process of time, the excel- 
lence of the harbour ftrew many foreign vessels to 
it, and the merchants built tiiemselves houses^ 
since which it has gradually increased, and is now 
large and populous. Its situation is inconvenient 
for the purposes of building, as it stands at the foot 
of a mountain, so near to its cliffs, that many houses 
are erected in the breaches and on the acclivities. 

Valparaiso has a parish church, a convent of 
Franciscans, and one of Augustins, but very few 
monks, and the churches of the convents are small 
and badly built. It is inhabited chiefly by whites, 
mestizoes and mulattoes who are engaged in the 
trade carried on with Peru and Europe ; and the 
governor of this city is nominated by the king, 
being dependent only on the captain-general of 
Chili. 

The ships from Peru all touch here, and take in 
wheat, tallgw, Cordovan leather, cordage and dried 
fruits : many of these vessels making three trips to 
Lima during the summer, which lasts from NoveA- 
ber until June. Valparaiso is well supplied with 
provisions from Santiago and Quillota, afid there is 
such abundance of game in its vicinity, that the 
markets are always^ well stocked with it; the 
partridges are so numerous in March, and three or 
four months after, that the muletteers knock them 
down with sticks without going out of the road. 
This circumstance is by no means singular, as it is 
observed, throughout America, that the bjrd» of 
this species are remarkably stupid, and suffer them- 
selves to be easily taken. The rivers of the coun- . 
try around Valparaiso, as well as the coasts, are 
very indifferently stocked with fish, which is not 
so plentiful in the northern as in the southern dis- 
tricts of Chili. 

The harbour i3 every where fre^ from rocks and 
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ghoals, except to the north-east, where ib&te is a 
rock within a cable's length of the shore,«i and this 
is dangerous, as it never appears above water. ; . 

When the nortlj winds set in, which usually 
happens towards the end of summer, they blow 
directly into the bay, and causing a very high sea, 
render it necessary for vessels to have good hold 
with their anchors towards the tiorth-north-east, as 
they are, otherwise, liable to be driven on shore. 
Three miles from this port is a pleasantly ^situated 
md flourishing little town named AlmendraL 

The last town of importance in Quillota is 
. Petorcuj between the rivers Longotoma and Quali- 
mari, in 31'' 45' south latitude and 70° 50' west 
longitude, which is very populous, on account of 
the number of miners who resort to work in the 
mines of its neighbourhood ; but it is said, that of 
late the gold has been found to be so much alloyed 
with silver and other metals, that the works are 
not in so flourishing a condition as they were, 
, though it Jias been one of the most productive un- 
dertakings in the kingdom. In the country around 
this town, which is near the Andes, the sides of 
the mountains produce palm trees of very large 
size, and th^ small cocoa nut is found amongst 
them. The merino sheep bred here, yield a wool 
from which excellent saddles, *much esteemetl in 
Peru, are made; and which form an extensive 
branch of Chilian commerce. 



• THE PROVINCE OF ACONCAaUA 

Is bounded on the north by Quillota,. east by 
the Andes, west by Quillota, and south by San- 
tiago. It is about the same extent as Quillota, 
and is a level and well watered district, producing 
a great quantity of grain and fruits. In the moun- 
tains which bound, and may be 3aid to belong to 
it^ are the famous silver mines of UspdUata^yfiih 
several of copper. 
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Its chief riversi axe the Longoioma, the LiguOf 
the CfdlCf and the Aconcagua ; the latter of wUidbt 
is a very fine stream which waters, in its progress 
to the sea, from the Andes, the great valleys •f the 
province and those of Curimon, Quillota, and Con- 
con, forming numerous branches as it passes tibem. 
It enters the ocean in 33*^ south latitude. In this 
district is the high* road leading to St. Juan de la 
Frontera, in Cuyo, by which the treasure aadfc 
commodities are carried to Buenos Ayres. It a 
traversed, by the people employed in this tfafie^ 
onlv from November to April and May, the tambos 
and the other houses which have been erected by 
the government, are stored with meal, biscuit, 
hung beef, and fuel, during the winter* for the 
couriers who are obliged to go once a month for 
the mails from Europe, and who are frequently 
detained by heavy falls of snow. 

The inhabitants of the partido of Accmcagua 
amount to about 8D00. 
,y^ Its capital is San Felipe^ on the river Aoo&i 
cagua in 3^ 48' south latitude, which contains 
several convents, a cpUege built by the Jesuits, 
and a parochial church. South-west of this cit)r, 
and on the central ridge of the Andes^ is the volcaoo 
of Aconcagua. 

The village of Curimon, near the Andes, is 
noted for having a convent of Franciscans, who 
are extremely strict in their rules. 

TBE PROVINCE OF MELIPILLA ' 

Is bounded on the north by Quillota, east by 
Santiago, south by the river Maypo, whidi divides 
it from Rancagua, and on the west by the Pacific. 

Its sea coast is of little extent, and its breadth^ 
from east to west, is about twenty-five leagues; 
its principal produce being wiqe and grain* 

The chief rivers are the Maypoy the Maypocha^ 
mdiheFQanque. 
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The chief town is MeUpillOy or St. Josef de 
LogronOf in 33° 28' south latitude, and 70° T west 
longitude, not far from the Rio Maypo, in a 
beautiful situation and fertile territory, but thinly 
inhabited, owing to its vicinity to the metropolis. 
It contains a parish church, two convents, and 
a college founded by the Jesuits. 

St Francisco de MontCi in which is a convent of 
Franciscans, and the port of St. Antonio, at tfat 
mouth (rf . the Maypo, both of which are incon- 
siderable places, are the only other towns of any 
note in this province. 



THE PROVINCE OF SANTIAGO 

Is bounded by Aconcagua on the north, the 
Andes on the east, Melipilla/)n the west, and the 
Rio Maypo on the south. 

It is twenty-one leagues long and twenty-six 
wide. The gold mines of this district are cluefly 
in the mountains, and can -be only worked during 
the summer ; but they are said to amount to 234, 
besides five lavaderos, or washing places, in the 
mountain of Guindo, and some other veins near 
Tiltil. Santiago also possesses many silver, several 
<;opper and tin, and one lead mine. The most 
celebrated of the first are those ofLampa. Jaspar 
has been lately found in the settlement of Monte- 
negro, of which the people make vases, jars, 
pitchers and other articles. 

Santiago is watered by the Mapocho, Colinaj and 
Lampa rivers, besides many beautiful rivulets. It 
also contains Lake Pudaguel, which is about three 
leagues in length. 

No part of Chili surpasses thisdistrict in fertility. 
It produces immense quantities of corn, wine, 
and fruits ; the peaches are particularly fine, and 
of a very large size. 

The whole mass of the Andes, on its eastern 
borders, seems filled with metallic substances, 
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which are washed down by the rivers, the sands of 
many containing gold. 

^ The capital has been ah^ady noticed by its be<* 
ing the metropolis of Chili. 



THS PROVINCE OF RANCAGUA 

Is bounded on the north by the Ma3rpo, which 
separates it from Santiago and Melipilla ; east by 
the Andes ; west by the Pacific, and south by the 
Cachapoal, which river divides it from Colchagua* 
Its length, from east to west is about forty leaguesi 
and its breadth, from north to south, thirteen. 

The country is fertile and is inhabited by about 
12,000 persons of all the different castes, who live 
in a very dispersed manner in small famls and 
settlements, and are^not numerous. 

It has several gold mines, and the mountainoiK 
parts contain fine rock crystal ; near its northern 
border are some good medicinal springs and baths, 
which are resorted to by the inhabitants of the 
metropolis. 

Rancagua is watered by the Majfpo^ Codagua^ 
Cochalan and Cachapoaly or Rapek near the mouth 
of which is a small volcano, and several smaUer 
rivers which are of great benefit to the plantations, 
rendering them very productive. 

There are also some large lakes, which as well 
as the rivers contain fish in abundance. The two 
most celebrated of these are Acaieu and Bucakmu, 
the first is six miles in circuit, near the centre of 
the province ; and the latter, near the sea, is firom 
six to seven leagues in length; near this is a 
smaller one, from which much salt is obtained. 

Its capital is Rancagua^ or Santa Cruz de THana^ 
a small town situated in 34° 18' south latitude, and 
70° 42' west longitude, on the north shore of the 
river Cachanoal, and fifly-three miles south of 
Santiago. It has a parish church, a convent of 
Franciscans and another of Mercedarii. A town 
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named Algue^ has been recently built, eight 
leagues from the capital towards the sea-coast, on 
iaccount of a very rich gold mine discovered in its 
neighbourhood. 



H'lSE pmrmc£ of colcsacva 

Is situated between the Cachapoal on the north, 
the Andes on the east, the Pacific on the west, and 
the Teno river on the south. Near the Andes its 
breadth is twenty-five leagues, but on the coast it 
does not exceed fourteen, while its length, from 
east to west, is forty-three. 

Its climate is temperate, the soil fertile, and, 
being well watered by numerous rivers, produces 
grain, wine and- fruits. Here are several gold 
mines, and it is not wanting in other metallic sub- 
stances. This province wa« formed out of part 
of the country of the Promaucians, who vigorously 
repelled the attempts of the first conquerors : but 
having been compelled to make peace they have 
ever Since been the faithful allies of the Spaniards, 
and the enemies of the people of Arauco. 

Their name signifies the Nation of the Country 
of Delight, in the Chilese language, as they were 
so called by the other tribes, on account of the 
beauty of the territory they inhabited. 
. The principal rivers are the Rio Claro, Tinguiri^ 
rica, QhimbarongOj Teno and Nilc^nce, and it con*^ 
tains several lakes, of which Tagtiatagua and 
Cctguil are the largest \ the former is noted for the 
abundance of water-fowl which frequent numerous 
beautiful islands in it, and for its trout. This 
lake is fourteen leagues from Santiago, on^the 
:shore of the Tinguiririca* Caguil is small, andVuU 
t>f fish. 

The capital and chief towns are St. Fernando, 
Rio ClariUo, Roma, Halloa, Topocalma and Na- 
vidad. 
. SU Fernando f the capital, is in 34>- 1^' south la- 
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titude, near Rio Tinguiririca ; it was built in 174^^ 
and contains about 1500 families, with a parish 
church, a Franciscan convent, and a college, with 
a handsome church built by the Jesuits. 

Topocalma is a port at the mouth of the river 
of the same name, which passes near the city of 
Santiago, and discharges itself into the ocean in 
33° 31' south latitude. 

Rapel is a settlement near Lake Rapel, a sheet 
of water formed by the sea. This village is noted 
for having a hill in its vicinity in which is a sin- 
gular cavern, consisting of a single vault, fifteen 
yards long, and from three to four wide, to which 
there is a natural door-way two yards high. The 
other towns are of no note. 



. PROVINCE OF MAULJE. 

This partido is bounded on the north byCol- 
chagua, on the east by the Andes, on the south- 
east by Chilian, south-west by Itata, and on the 
west by the Pacific. It is forty-four leagdes in 
length, and forty in breadth, and, like the pre- 
ceding, having formed part of Promaucia, is a 
delightful country, abounding in grain, fruits, 
cattle, sea and river fish, salt and gold; and. the 
cheese made in Maule is esteemed the best in 
Chili. 

It is watered by many rivers, of which the 
Lantue, Rioclara, Panque, Lircat/, Htcenchullamif 
Putugarij Achigvemaj Longavi, Loncamillaf Pih 
rapeU MataqiUto, 'Liguay and Maule are the 
largest. 

The inhabitants of this fine province are mostly 
Promaucian Indians, who are tributary to the 
Spaniards, and live in villages governea by their 
ulmens or caciques. 

The great volcano of P^feroa is on its eastern 
border, amid the Andes, and is the most dr^dful 
of all Chilian, volcanoes. Its greatest eruption 
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happened on the Sd of December, I76O, when it 
formed itself a new crater. Peteroa is 105 miles 
south-south.eastt)f Santiago, 192 north-east of Con- 
cepcion, in 34"* 53' south latitude, and 60"" 49' west 
longitude. 

The capital of this district is Talca^ or St. Au- 
^w5/m, 'founded, in 1742, in 35° 13' south latitude, 
and 71"" 1' west longitude, 193 miles north-north- 
east of Concepcion, and 105 south of Santiago, on 
the shore of the river Maule. In its vicinity to the 
east is a fort to restrain the incursions of the In- 
dians, and to the north-east is a small hill, which fur- 
nishes abundance of amethysts, and another which 
consists of a singular cement sand, knovra by the 
name of talca; 

Its population is considerable, owing to the rich 
mines of gold in the mountains, and to the low 
price of provisions, which has induced many fa- 
milies to leave the other towns, and settle in "Talca* 
It contains a parish church, two monasteries, and 
a college built by the Jesuits, and in its immediate 
neighbourhood are two chapels of ease. 

Maule contains several other towns, and large 
villages of Indians. Curico, Cauquenes, St. Sa- 
verio de Bella Isla, St. Antonio de la Florida, and 
Lora, are the principal ones. 

Curico, or San Josef de Buena Vista, was built 
in 1742, on a fine plain at the foot of a hill, from 
which there is a good view, in 84° 14' south lati- 
tude, and has a parish church and two convents. 

Cauquenes was built also in 1742, in 35° 40' 
south latitude, between the rivers Cauquenes and 
Tutuben. It has a church and convent. 

St. Saverio and Florida were founded in 1735, 
the first in 35* 4', and the second in 35"^ 9ff south 
latitude. 

hwa, near the mouth of the Mataquito river, 
is a large village of the Promaudans, a com*ageou9, 
tobust and wariike race^ and it is governed by an 
ulm^n or chief. 

T 2 
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The port of the province is AsterillOf a small 
bay between the Maule and the Metaquito rivers : 
but the province of Maule is now said to be divided 
into three parts ; the part southward of the river 
Maule being named the partido of Cauquenes, 
that on the north Maule, and on the north-east, 
some lands in Colchagua having been annexed, it 
is called the partido of Curico, with the town of 
that name for its capital. 

THE PROVINCE OF IT AT A. 

Is bounded by Maule on the north, Chilian on 
the east, the Pacific on the west, and Puchacay 
on the south. From east to west its length is twenty 
leagues, and its breadth from north to south eleven. 

The river Itata intersecting this department, it 
had its name from it, and the only other stream of 
note is the Lonquen. 

The fertility of Itata is such that it producesth e 
best wine in Chili; which wine is called Concepcion, 
from its being made on the estates of persons be- 
longing to that city. The sands of the rivers above- 
named, contain gold, and some is also found in its 
mountains. 

The capital of Itata is CoulemUy in 3& 9! south 
latitude, but it is merely a small place founded in 
1743. 



THE PROVINCE OF CHILLAN 

Is bounded on the north by Maule, east by the 
Andes, west by Itata, and south by Huilquilemu. 
Its length is twelve leagues and breadth twenty- 
five, and the whole district till it reaches tJie Andes 
is a plain, in which immense flocks of sheep aire 
fed, that are highly esteemed on account of their 
fine wool. The soil being very fertile produces 
corn and fruits in abundance. 
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Its chief rivers are the Cato, Nuhle^ sLnd Chilian ^ 
and on its eastern border is the great volcano, 
which bears the name of the district. 

The capital, St. Bartohmeo de Chilian^ was found- 
ed in 1580 on the river of the same name, in 36' 
south latitude, aiid has been frequently disturbed 
and destroyed by the inroads of the Araucanians ; 
in the year 1751 it was destroyed by an ovierflow 
of the Chilian, and in consequence, it was removed 
to its present scite; which is a short distance from 
where it iirst stood, and less exposed to the inun- 
dations of the river in winter. This city has a nu- 
merous population, one parish church, three con- 
vents, and a college founded by the Jesuits, 75 
miles north-east of Concepcion. 

THE PROVINCE OF TV CB AC AY 

Is bounded on the north by Itata, on the east by 
Huilquilemu, on the west by the ocean, and on 
the south by the river Biobio, being twelve leagues 
in extent from north to south, and twenty-three 
from east to west* 

Puchacay is noted for the abundance of gold 
found in it, and for the fertility of its soil ; its large 
wild and garden strawberries are much sought after 
for making preserves. 

The Lirquen^ the Ahdalieny and the JBiobio are 
its finest rivers. 

The capital is Gualqui^ founded in 1754, upon 
the north shore of the Biobio, in 36° 44' south lati- 
tude, and in which the Intendant or prefect usu- 
ally resides; but the city of Concepcion is the 
most important town in the province. 

Concepcion^ or Penco was founded by Valdivia 
in a valley on the sea-coast in 36*" 47' south latitude, 
and 73° 9' west longitude j at the commencement 
it flourished very much, owing to the predilection 
which the founder had for it, and to the quantities 
of gold discovered in its vicinity, but after the bat- 

T 3 
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tie of Mariqueno in 1554, Villagran the governor 
abandoned the place and it was burnt by Lautro 
the Araucanian toqui ; it was however rebuilt in 
November 1555, but Lau^o returning with a 
great force took it, slew the inhabitants, and once 
more destroyed the town ; Don Garcia de Mendo- 
za restored it and fortified it so strongly that it was 
enabled to resist a siege by the Indians for fifty 
days; but Concepcion was doomed to be again 
taken and burnt by them in 1603. 

The consequence of the harbour to the Spaniards, 
and the necessity of having a strong town on the 
frontier, caused it to be once more rebuilt, and 
as every means to increase its natural strength 
was taken, itsoon becameformidable enough to defy 
the Indians. This city continued to increase till 
1730, when it was almost totally destroyed by an 
earthquake and inundation. 

It was again rebuilt, but in 1751 another earth- 
quake, attended with a still more dreadful inunda- 
tion, destroyed it totally. The inhabitants fled to 
the bills, and continued in an unsettled state fot 
thirteen years, when they resolved to build their 
favourite city a league from its former scite, in a 
beautiful valley named Mocha. Concepcion was 
erected into a bishopric after the total destruction 
of the city of Imperial in 1603. 

The corregidor of Penco is commander of the 
army on the Araucanian frontier, and assembles the 
militia when ordered out at this place. There 
are also several public offices in Concepcion, 
viz. the royal treasury for the payment of the troops; 
the camp master generaPs office, &c. The royal 
audience was first established there in 1567^ but was 
afterwards removed to Santiago. 

Besides the palace of the captain-general who is 
obliged to reside at Concepcion occasionally, it ccm- 
tains a cathedral, convents of all the religious 
orders established in Chili, a nunnery, a ccnlege 
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founded by the Jesuits, public schools, and a semi- 
nary for the nobility. 

The inhabitants amount to about 13,000 ; and 
the climate of this city. is delightful, the tempera- 
ture being always mild. 

The bishop of Concepcion has a jurisdiction ex- 
tending over all the islands and continental set- 
tlements of the Spaniards south of the province of 
Santiago ; but what renders this city of the great- 
est importance, is its bay, which is one of the 
best in Spanish ^America. Its length from north 
to south is about three leagues and a-half, and the 
breadth from east to. west three. Iji the mouth 
of it lies the island of Quiriquina, forming two 
entrances, of which that on the east is the best; 
being two miles broad. 

In the bay are three anchoring grounds, that 
named Takaguana is the most frequented by all 
vessiels, as they lie secure from the north winds. It 
has a small town at its termination two leagues 
from the capital, and to which it gives its name ; 
the two other roads are not so well sheltered from 
the north winds, and have not such good bottom 
as Talcaguana. The tides rise six feet three inches, 
but the water is smooth, and the current is scarcely 
felt. Though this celebrated harbour is so good, 
yet it is necessary to have an experienced pilot to 
conduct a ship into it, as there are several reefs 
and shoals off the entrance. 

PROVINCE OP HUILQUILEMU. 

HuiLQUiLEMC is the thirteenth and last depart- 
ment of Continental Chili, and is bounded by Chil- 
Ian on the north ; by the Cordillera of the Andes 
on the west, Puchacay on the east, and the Biobio 
on the south. ' 

The rivers Biobio^ Puchacay ^ Itata, Claro, Lcuvo^ 
and Duqveco are ite chief streams, and the first 
named may be said to be the boundary between the 
f 4 
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Spanish possessions and the country of the Araxr- 
canian confederacy. It rises in the Andes neat 
the volcano of Tucapel, and runs into the Pacific, 
a short distance south of the cijty of Concepcion, 
where at a league above its mouth it is four leagues 
in breadth. The Biobio may be forded on horse- 
back in summer, but in winter it is deep, and 
generally navigated with balsas or rafts. On the 
northern and southern shores of this river, the 
Spaniards have constructed a chain of frontier 
forts' to restrain the Indians; these works are 
generally stron^y built, and well furnished with 
arms, ammunition, provisions, and a cotnpetent 
garrison of cavalry, infantry, and artillery. 

The principal forts are AraucOt where the com- 
manding general resides, Santqjtiana, Puren^ Los 
Angelas, Tucapel, Yumbel, Santabarbara, St PedrOy 
Nascimiento and Colcura. 

Huilquilemu is rich in gold, which is procured 
by washings in the numerous streams flowing from 
the Andes; its plains are very fertile, ana yield 
grains and fruits in great plenty, and an excellent 
muscadel wine is made from the vines grown in its 
settlements. 

The Indians are of the same tribe with those of 
Itata, and having been long accustomed to defend 
their country against the Araucanians ; they are 
warlike and courageous. 

The capital is JSstancia del Rey, or St. Luis de 
Gonzaga, lately built near the Biobio in 36° 45', 
south latitude. It has a parish church, and a col- 
lege erected by the Jesuits. The other places of 
Huilquilemu, are mostly small villages, and it con- 
tains the four frontier forts, Yumbel, Tucapel, 
Santa Barbara and Puren. 

The Spaniards possess no other part of Chili 
on the continent, in proceeding to the south of the 
Biobio river, till the 39° 58' of south latitude, where 
they hold the city of Valdivia and the country in 
its vicinity, but ^ th?ir tenure is by no meaixa 
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certain without the walls of the town, it cannot 
be called >a province. 

Valdtvia is situated on the banks of the river of 
the same name, in south latitude 40° 5\ west 
longitude 80° 5', at three leagues distance from the 
sea. 

This city was founded in 1551, by Pedro de 
Valdivia, who gave it his name, and amassed much 
gold in its vicinity, which tempted many Euro- 
peans to settle in it, so that it soon became a place 
of importance* 

In 1599, it was surprised by the toqui Pailla- 
machu, who entered it at night with 4000 men, 
slew the greater part of the garrison consisting of 
800 soldiers, burnt the town, and 'carried the in- 
habitants into captivity. It was, however, soon 
rebuilt more strongly, and resisted all the attacks 
of the Araucanians, but was taken by the Dutch 
in 1640, who abandbned it soon aft^m 

On tMfe arrival of the Spanish fleet which had 
been fitted out to attack the Dutch garrison, they 
found Valdivia deserted, and therefore set imme- 
diately about adding to its fortifications, erecting 
four new forts on both sides of the river, towards 
the sea, and one on the north on the land front. 

These precautions have prevented it from fall- 
ing into the hands of the natives or foreigners, but 
it has been twice nearly destroyed by fire. 

This town contains a college built by the Jesuits, 
several convents, a parochial church, and a royal 
hospital; and is governed by a military oflScer, 
notninated from Spain, who has a strong body of 
troops under his orders. The fortress is pro- 
visioned, by sea, from the ports of Chili, and the 
troops are paid by the treasury of Peru. 

Ml the rivers in the vicinity of Valdivia contain 
much gold dust in their sands, and the plains 
furnish fine timber. 

Its harbour is formed b^ a beautiful bay made 
by the river, which is navigable for large vessels a 
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considerable distance from its mouth. The island 
of Manzera, lying in the entrance of the stream, 
divides it into two channels, which are bordered by 
steep mountains and strongly fortified. 

The Spaniards not possessing any other* settle- 
ments important enough to excite notice on the 
main land, towards the south, we shall pass to 
the description of their island territories in this 
quarter. 



INSULAR CHILL 

No part of -America has more islands on its 
coasts than Chili has, and many of these being in- 
habited, they form a political as well as a natural 
division of the kingdom. 

The foUowjpg are the chief Chilian Isles : — 

The three Coguimbanes, MugiUon^ Tctoral and 
PqjarOj which lie off the coast of Coquimbo, and 
are each six or eight miles in circumference, but 
are uninhabited. 

Qturiquina^ at the entrance of the harbour of 
Concepcion, and Talca^ or Santa Maria to the 
south of the harbour, which are two islands of 
about four miles in length, noted for the abund- 
ance of shell fish and sea wolves found on their 
coasts. In Santa Maria there are also fine springs^ 
and many wild horses and hogs, the latter of which 
feed on the wild turnips which cover its valleys. 

Mocha, in SS** 40', is more than sixty miles in 
circumference, and lies off the coast of Arau- 
cania; is not inhabited, 'but is very fertile, and 
was formerly settled by some Spaniards ; at pre- 
sent it is frequented by the whalers from the 
United States and England, who begin fishing here, 
as it is well supplied with wild hogs ; but the most 
important of the Chilian group are the isles com- 
prised in the — 
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Which is an assemblage of islands, forty-seven in 
number, situated in a great bay or gulf, near the 
southern extremity of Chili, and extending from 
Cape Capitanes to Quiilan, or from 41° 5Qf to 44* 
south latitude, and from 73° to 74° 20' west longi- 
tude. 

Of this group thirty-two have been colonized 
by the Spaniards or Indians, and the rest- are un- 
tenanted. The largest of those which are in- 
habited is Chiloe, or Isla Grande, which in former 
times was called Ancud, but has since given its 
present name to the whole group. 

Chiloe is situated at the entrance of the gulf of 
Chiloe, or Ancud, having its western shore op- 
posed to the continent,' and forming a channel, 
which is about three miles broad at the north en- 
trance, and twelve leagues at the south. 

It lies between 41^ 30' and 44° south latitude^ 
being about sixty leagues in length and twenty in 
its greatest breadth. 

The climate of this, and of all the others, is mild 
and salubrious, and the extremes of heat and cold 
are unknown. Unlike the northern province? of 
Chili, the rains in Chiloe are so frequent that it is 
only in the .autumn they discontinue, and that but 
for a short time. The air is, therefore, humid, and 
grain and fruits are not so abundantly produced as 
on the continent. Thie corn raised in Cniloe is how- 
ever fully suflBcient for the consumption of the 
inhabitants ; and barley, beans and pease thrive 
very well. The vegetables principally cultivated, 
are cabbages and garlic ; but the gardens do not 
produce much fruit ; apples and some other hardy 

J>lants being the only ones which arrive to per- 
ection. 

Horses and catUe are bred in considerable num- 
bers, as are sheep and swine ; and in the two latter 
the commerce of the islanders principally consists. 
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Deer, otters and foxes are natural to the soil, 
and there is no want of game. 

The seas around, and the streams which flow 
into them, swarm with fish of every kind ; and the 
forests furnish abundance of timber fit for every 
purpose. 

This group of islands was first discovered by 
Don Garcia de Mendoza, in his march to tlie south 
of Chili. In 1563, Don Martin Ruiz Gamboa 
was sent to conquer them with 60 men, and with* 
this trifling force he subjected the Indians, amount- 
ing, it is said, to as many thousands. He founded 
the town of Castro and the port of Chacao in 
Chiloe. The Chilotes, or native Indians, remain- 
ed quiet for a long time, but at last threw off the 
yoke of Spain ; and Don Pedro Molina was then 
sent with a strong force from Concepcion, and soon 
reduced them to their former obedience. They are 
descendants of the Chilese of the continent, but 
far from resembling them in their warlike bent, are 
extremely timid and docile. The Chilotes are 
remarkable for their ingenuity, and are particu- 
larly capable of carrying on the trades of caipen- 
ters, joiners, cabinet-makers and turners. Their 
manufactures of cloths, linen and woollen, di^lay 
much taste, and are dyed with beautiful colours, * 

The Chilotes are the best sailors in South Ame- 
rica ; theil* little barks, or Piraguas, are very numer- 
ous in the seas surrounding their island^ and being 
navigated with sails as weU as oars, give a lively 
appearance to the shores. In these barks, which 
only consist of a few planks sewed together and. 
cauked with moss, they make voyages to Concep-i 
cion. 

Besides the Chilotes, there are several other 
natives of different tribes in the islands, who have 
accompanied the missionaries from the neighbour- 
ing continent, and the Indian inhabitants of the 
Archipelago are said to amount to 11,000, divided 
into seventy-six settlements or districts^ each* 
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governed by a native chief. The number of per^ 
sons of Spanish descent is about the same, dis- 
persed in farms, in small settlements, and in four 
towns. 

The commerce of the Archipelago is carried on 
by a few vessels from Peru and Chili, which bring, 
wine, brandy, tobacco, sugar, Paraguay tea, salt 
and European goods, and teke in return red cedar 
and other boards, timber of different kinds, ponchos 
or cloaks manufactured by the Indians, hams, 
dried and salted fish, toys and ambergris ; but their 
trade will probably never be Very thriving, as the 
navigation of the numerous straits formed by the 
islands, is extremely difficult and dangerous for 
large vessels. 

All the islands are mountainous and full of 
craggy and precipitous rocks, covered with im- 
penetrable thickets, which render cultivation 
difficult, except in the valleys and on the shores ; 
the interior is therefore seldom inhabited ; on 
Chiloe there are forty settlements or townships, 
which are mostly on the coast. These townships 
have each their church or chapel, but the houses 
are very much dispersed. 

Earthquakes are as frequent in these islands as 
on the mainland, and it does not appear by any 
m^eans improbable, from the conic formation of 
most of the niountains, and their scorified appear^- 
ance, that they are the produce of some dreadful 
internal convulsion, which has disrupted them from 
the adjacent continent, on which is the lofty snow- 
capped summit of the great Corcobado, and seve- 
ral active volcanoes ; the range of the Cordillera 
approaching close to the coast in these latitudes. 

In 1737f the Archipelago suffered very much 
from the effects of an earthquake, apd the islands 
of the Guaytecas group to the south, were covered 
with ashes which destroyed the vegetation for thir- 
teen years. 

The continent . q)posita to the northern ex- 
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tremity of Chiloe, has some Spanish settlements in 
the country of the Cunches and HuiUichos, small 
but independent tribes ; these settlements are ^aid 
to be three in number, of which Fori MauOiUy opC- 
posite to Chaco Bay in Chiloe is the chief, and 
the Spaniards are engaged in forming commu- 
nications from this settlement to Valdivia ; as the 
sea is rendered almost innavigable during the win- 
ter by the frequent and. dreadful storms* Pedro 
de Agueros, gives the names of twenty-four ishinds 
on the east of the Great Chiloe, which are in- 
habited, but as so little is known concerning this 
group, and as several contradictory statements have 
been made about them, the mere names are unin- 
teresting. 

The capital is Castro, in 42** 40' south latitude, 
on the eastern shore of the island of Chiloe, upon 
an arm of the sea, and was founded in 1566, by 
Don Martin Ruiz de Gamboa. 

The houses, as is the case with all the rest in 
the province, are of wood, and are inhabited by 
about 1*^0 persons ; it has a parish church, a con- 
vent of Franciscans, and another of Mercedarii, 
in which only two or three monks reside. This 
city was overthrown by an earthquake soon after 
its foundation, since which it has never been in 
a flourishing state; it fs 180 miles south of Val- 
divia. 

The other towns are the port ofCkacao or Chaco, 
in the middle of the north coast of Chiloe, and op- 
posite to Port Maullin, which has a tolerable an- 
chorage, but is difficult of access. 

San Carlos is on the Bahia del Rey, and was built 
in 1767, on account of the difficulties attending 
the entrance to Chaco. It is in 41° 57' south 
latitude, and 73** 58" west-longitude, and is the most 
populous and flourishing town in the province, 
containing 1 100 inhabitants. The harbour is good, 
but subject to tremendous squalls and hurricanes; 
and the town is fortified^ and has a regular garrison ; 
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and from the advantages of its harbour, the govern 
nor and council always reside at San Carlos. . 

The other islands have each one settlement and 
a missionary church on them, excepting Qumchuan^ 
which has six \ Lemui and Llachi, each four, and 
Calbuco three, but none of any material conse- 
quence. 

South of the Islands of Chiloe is the Archi- 
pelago of GuAYTECAs and Chonos, lying in a 
large gulf or inlet of the continent, from 44° 20' 
to 45° 46' south latitude ; they are comprehended 
by the Spaniards within the province of Chiloe, 
but are uninhabited, being a mere mass of granite 
rocks, covered with thick forests. 

Some of these, namely, Tequehtcen, Ayawpa^ 
Menchium and YquilaOy the Indians of Chiloe 
visit periodically, and put cows in them, for the 
sake of the pasture, which is luxuriant. 

Having now concluded the description of that 
pai:t of Chili inhabited by Spaniards, and their 
descendants, we shall give a slight sketch of the 
country, reaching from the Biobio river to Fort 
MauUin ; and which, on account of its being the 
territory of the Araucanians and of nations in con- 
federacy and identified with those people, in man- 
ners and language, it may be proper to give the 
general name of Araucania. 



ARAUCANIA, or INDIAN CHILI, 

Extends from the river Biobio in SG"* to the south 
of* Chiloe, in the 45° of south latitude, exceeding 
420 miles in breadth, and also occupying from the 
SS" to the 45* south latitude, both the .central and 
eastern ridges of the Andes. The nations who 
inhabit this extensive tract are the Araucanians^ 
possessing the country between the Biobio and the 
Valdivia rivers, the Pacific and the Andes j the 
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PtiekheSf who inhabit the western flanks of th« 
Cordillera and its central valleys ; and still farther 
north, on the Andes, adjoining Cuyo, the Pehuen- 
ches and the Chiquillanes^ their territory lying as 
far north as the thirty-third degree of south lati- 
tude, or opposite to Santiago^* the capital of Chili, 
and extending indefinitely to the east. 

South of the Valdivia river, and as far as the 
forty-fifth degree, are the Cunches on the sea coast, 
and the Huilliches in the plains, near the westan 
declivity of the Andes, which mountains are also 
occupied in this quarter by the Puelches. 

All this country, to the north of the archipelago 
of Chiloe, is fertile and pleasant, consisting mostly 
of wide plains, agreeably diversified with moun- 
tains. That part which lies on the Andes possesses 
some beautiful valleys, but as the chain attains a 
great elevation the climate is cold. In these val- 
leys, towards the east, salt and sulphur is plenti- 
ful ; and the precious metals are by no means r^e. 
Near Valdivia, immense quantities of gold were 
formerly found in the sands of the rivers and in 
alluvions grounds, but they are not worked at pre- 
sent, as the Spaniards are kept from those places 
by th^ natives. 

In Araucania the vegetables and animals are 
the same as those of Spanish Chili; but the rivers 
and sea abound with fish in greater quantities than 
in the latter countpy. 

The Araucanian nation is the most considerable 
and the mpst noted of all those which have been 
named as inhabiting Indian Chili ; the others re- 
semble them in their customs and persons, but are 
in a more savage state; we shall therefore only de- 
scribe these extraordinary people, whose histonr 
forms so prominent a feature in the affairs of Chili. 
They are of a middling stature, well made, and of 
a strong muscular form and martial appearance. 
Their colour is the same as that of the other native 
American tribes, only rather clearer, and they have 
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Iround faces, small e}res^ and sma,Il feet; ^nd manjfr 
of their women are said to be beautiful, Accus- 
tomed to a hardy life, and breathing a pure air» 
these people live to an advanced age, an4 are not 
subject to many disorders. In character they are 
haughty, free, patient under fatigue, and very in- 
trepid in danger ; but are fond of strong liquors; 
which causes them to commit crimes, 

Their dress consists of clothes fitted close to the 
body> and ponchos, or cloaks, which are ^ade of 
cotton, and are so beautifully worked that they 
«re sometimes worth a hundred and fifty ddlars. 

Their heads are girt with egibrpidered wool, 
in which is placed plumes of ostrich, flamingo and 
other beautiful featners. The women wear a rob$ 
of woollen stu£^ descending to the feet, and tied 
round the waist with a girdle, over which they put 
a small cloak. The hair is allowed to otow long, 
-and is formed in tresses ornamented with a kind o^ 
&lse emerald and other gems ; necklaces, bracelets, 
and rings on every finger, complete the female 
toilet« The national colour, which is worn by 
both sexes, particularly among the lower classes, 
is CTcenish blue. 

These people never inhabit towns, but dwell in 
iiuts, occasionally placed near each other, though 
t)ftener dispersed on the banks of the rivers and in 
the plains ; these habitations descend from father 
to son, and sre not removed, except in case of 
absolute necessity* The cottages are remarkably 
neat, and are proportioned to the size of the 
family; they are surrounded with trees, under 
whose shades their repasts are made in summer; 
and the rich people display much plate on these 
occasions. At their marriages, funerals, and 
feasts, the utmost profusion of provision, appears ; 
and at these times fermented liquors, are given in 
Nsuch quantities that they often occasion feuds. 

Polygamy is practised by theae people, every man 
having as many wives as he. can maintain, it beii^ 

yfoun. V : 
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deemed reproachful to remain unmarried. Instead 
of the hushand receiving a portion with his wifie, 
he pays a considerable sum to the parents for their 

Eermission to wed her ; after he has obtained which, 
e carries off his bride without any further cere- 
mony, excepting giving a feast to her relations. 
The first wire is regarded as the head of the &mily, 
the others being under her orders in respect to the 
management of the house ; each wife has a separate 
apartment where she prepares food for her husband 
every day, and all present him once a year with a 
poncho or embroidered cloak, but the women are 
m general condemned to the laborious occupations. 

Both sexes practise daily ablutions in the rivers, 
and are excellent swimmers. 

Oratory is held in the highest esteem by these 
people; and their language, which is the ancient 
dialect of Chili, is very soft, harmonious and rich. 
Molina in his description of Chili has given a ftiil 
account of it, and says that it differs essentially from 
all the languages of the American tribes. 

The government of that part of Chili inhabited 
by this nation is singular ; they divide the .territoiy 
into four parallel provinces, the maritime, the 
plains, the foot of the Andes, and that which lies 
on the sides of these mountains ; each province k 
separated into five districts, and these are again 
subdivided into nine other portions. 

The four provinces are governed each by a toqid 
or general, subordinate to whom are the Apo 
Uhnens ; and on these, as far as military afi^rs are 
concerned, the Ulmens are dependent, each sub- 
division having its Ulmen or Cacique. All these 
magistrates have distinctive badges i the toqui a 
hatchet ; the Apo Ulmen a silver-headed rod en-^ 
circled. by a rin^ ; and the Ulmen a rod with a sil- 
ver head ; and these dignities are hereditary. The 
whole are oceasionaUy combined in a general 
eooncil, which meets on^plain ; the chief occasion 
to assraable this tomtdl being to ^eot a siqxriBme 
toqui for the commands of lAve 2xra^ ^ea it is 
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about to take the field i and any native Is eligi* 
l>le to this appointment. 

Their wars are terrible, and as they are excel- 
lent horsemen, the Araucanian cavalry is very for- 
midable, their arms being swords and lances ; those 
of the infantry, clubs and pikes ; their onset is 
furious, but always conducted with order, and 
though swept down in ranks by the cannon, they 
close with their Spanish enemies, and fighting hand 
to hand, are frequently victors in spite of the supe- 
riority of European discipline and arms. 

After a great victory they sacrifice a prisoner to 
the manes of their warriors who have fallen in bat- 
tle ; and this ceremony is said to be attended with 
some disgusting circumstances, such as the toqui 
and chiefs sucking the blood from the panting heart 
of the victim, which is cut for that purpose from 
his breast. 

These people have always resisted the attempts 
of the English and Dutch to land on the shores of 
Chili ; they were seen by Sir Francis Drake in his 
celebrated voyage round the world, in some of the 
islands near the coast, and subsequently they drove 
the Dutch from several points on which they had 
landed. 

They have hitherto frustrated all the attempts of 
the Spaniards to conquer their country, and being 
in strict alliance with the surrounding nations, keep 
the Europeans at defiance. 

The Araucanians are said to wander over the 
Andes with the Puelches, in order to attack thd 
convoys of merchaHiiise and the travellers going 
from Buenos Ayres to Chili through the Pampas ; 
and have even penetrated in the disguise of friendly 
Indians, as far as Buenos Ayres itself*. 

We shall conclude this account of Spanish Ame- 
rica with a short description of a Spanish settle- 
ment formerly made in the Straits of Magalhaen^» 
and of the islands on the coasts of South America 
banging to or claimed by that power* 

u 2 
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The Straits of Magalhaens and others in theif 
vicinity being at present, though it is to be hoped 
that the voyage now performing by order of the 
British Government will not long allow them to re- 
main so, the only passage from the Atlantic into 
the Pacific Ocean, it may not be uninteresting to 
state that they were discovered by Ferdinand Ma- 
iGALHAENs a Portuffucse navigator, who having 
turned his mind to the circumstance of the extreme 
probability of there being a communication between 
the two oceans which had in vain been sought for 
by Columbus and his followers, offered to conduct 
an expedition to explore the southern part of Ame- 
vica for this purpose. 

Meeting with a denial from his own court, he 
went to Madrid, where, from his known talents 
and previous voyages, he received the utmost i^ 
vour; a fleet was fitted out, and, being placed 
under his orders, Magalhaens sailed from the Gua- 
dalquivir on the 10th of August 1519, and disco- 
vering the coast of Patagonia, proceeded along its 
shores to the south, where the land bearing away 
to the west, the admiral followed it, till he 
found his squadron in the straights that now bear 
his name, .through which he passed, and entered 
the great South Sea on the 28th of Novembei', 
1520 ; proceeding through it till he discovered 
the Ladrones, and in one of those isles was killed 
in a skirmish with the natives ; after which, one 
of his ships only arrived in Spain by way of the 
Cape of Good Hope, on the 7th of September, 
1522, having been absent three years and twenty- 
seven days^ and having ha4 the honour of being 
the first to circumnavigate the globe. 

Sir Francis Drake, following Magalhaens by the 
same route into the South Sea, and taking much 
treasure and many ships from the people of Chili, 
Peru and Mexico, it was determined by the Spa- 
nish court that the newly discovered passage 
should be explored and fortified. With this view 
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SarmientOy the best naval oflBcer in the service, 
was selected in Peru to pass the Straits from the 
South Sea into the Atlantic ; he accordingly per- 
formed this voyage ; and so plausible were the re- 
presentations he made to ihe cabinet of Madrid, 
that Philip II. ordered twenty-three ships to be 
fitted out, with 8500 men, under Don Diego de 
Valdez, and Sarmiento with 500 veterans was di- 
rected to settle and fortify such positions as he 
deemed the best. 

It was more than two years before this fleet 
arrived at its destination : but as soon as it entered 
the straits, Sarmiento built a town and fort at 
the eastern entrance, which he named Nomhre dc 
JesuSj and in which he left 150 men; fifteen 
leagues farther to the west he erected another 
fortress, in the narrowest part of the straits, and 
in SS"" 18' south latitude, where he built his prin- 
cipal town, which he called Ciudad del Rey Felipe. 
This was a regular square, with four bastions, and 
is said to have been excellently contrived. In it 
was placed a garrison of 400 men and thirty 
women, with provisions for eight months : but on 
the return of Sarmiento into the Atlantic he was 
taken by an English ship. 

The garrison, for want of succour, fell a prey 
to disease and famine, and on January the 7th> 
Sir Thomas Candish found only one Spaniard, out 
of twenty-three who had remained alive, which 
were all that had escaped of the whole colony ; 
the twenty-two others had set out to find their 
way to the Kio de la Plata over land : but as they 
were never heard of, it is conjectured they must 
hiave perished miserably in the deserts of Patagonia^ 

Thus ended this seemingly well-ordered expe- 
dition; since which time the Spaniards have not 
attempted to resume the colony ; finding that the 
straits were too wide to fortify, and that other 
passages existed to the south, which were equally 
good for the purposes of the navigator,. . , 

u 3 
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ISLANDS ON THE COASTS 

OF SPANISH SOUTH AMERICA. 

Commencing the descriptioif of the Spstnisb 
South American islands from the coasts of Chili, 
our attention is. first led to the islands of Juak 
Fernandez, three in number ; the largest, which 
alone properly bears that appellation, is in SS^ W 
south latitude, and 80"" SCf west longitude, distant 
from Chili 110 leagues, and was discovered by a 
Spaniard, who gave it his name, in 1563. This 
island was so much spoken of by navigators in 
early times that it was supposed to be a terrestrial 
paradise. It is, however, in fact, merely a small 
spot, rising out of the ocean to a considerable 
height, not more than four leagues in length from 
east to west, and generally mountainous, but there 
are some fine valleys and plains, which are full 
of trees and herbage. The hills towards the north 
are also covered with large woods, but those on 
the south are destitute of timber ; every place is, 
however, overspread with coarse grass, which 
grows to the height of six feet. Among all the 
species of trees there are few of the tropical kindi, 
owing to the coldness of the climate ; for being 
surrounded by the sea, it is even cooler here than 
on the coast of Chili, under the same parallel: 
but the European and American fruits peculiar to 
these latitudes flourish and grow abundantly. 

Juan Fernandez has been the abode of several 
English navigators in the voyages round the world, 
and into the Pacific, from the circumstance of its 
being excellently adapted%s a place of shelter and 
refreshment to squadrons or vessels cruizing against 
the trade of Peru and Chili ; but the government 
of the former country made a settlement here in 
1750, which completely prevented all vessds from 
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touching here excepting those belonging to powers* 
in amity with Spain. Its western side is composed 
o£cli£& rising perpendicularly out of the sea, but 
the north-west point is the first anchoring place, and 
here the Spaniards have a guard-house and battery* 
About half a mile east north-east of this is the great 
ba^, where the anchorage is close to the shore; andin 
this bay is seated the village or principal settlement^* 
in a fine valley between two high hills. A battery 
of five guns on the right commands the road, and 
there is another on the lefl, with seven embrazures 
to the anchorage, and seven towards the town. 

In this village the houses amount to about forty; 
but there are several dispersed over different parts 
of the island. Each house has a warden, with 
grwe vines, fig, cherry, plum and almond trees, 
ana jplcntv of vegetables. 

The officer who commands at this island is sent 
from Chili, in which government it is included, and 
the island is called La de Tierra by the Spaniards, 
on account of its lying nearer the shore of Chili 
than the next largest, which is distinguished by the 
name of Mas^qfueraf or the farthest, and is 80 miles 
west from Juan Fernandez, in 80** 46' west longitude^ 
and SS"" 45' south latitude. This last is very high 
and mountainous, Itnd at a distance appears one hill} 
its form is triangular, and seven or eight leagues in 
circuit ; the southern part is much the highest, and 
on the north end are some clear spots, but the rest 
is covered with wood. Several parts of the coasts 
of this isle afford good anchorage, but the bottom 
is generally deep ; and it abounds in goats, which 
are easily caught and afford a good supply of fresh 
provision. On the south-west point of the island 
is a pierced rock, which proves a good mark for 
the anchorage on the western shore. 

Mas-afuera contains plenty of wood and fresh 
water, fiBdling in cascades from the high ground of 
the interior; but these articles cannot be prooired 
without difficulty^ on account of the rocky nature 
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of the shore causing the surf to beat vicdentfy. 
Several birds, and amongst these large hawks, are 
seen on the land, and hovering over the £sb 
which abound on the shores, and may be easily 
caught. Sea wolves, seals, and other aquatic 
animals, are also very common. 

Off the south-western extremity of Juan Fer- 
nandez is a small uninhabited isle, or rather rock» 
named Xsla de Cabras, or Isle of Goats. 

These islands are noted for having been ibfi 
residence of two persons whose adventures gave 
rise to the novel of Robinson Crusoe. The one 
was a Mosquito Indian left there by the Buc- 
caneers, and the other Alexander Selkirk, a Scotch- 
man, also left there bv his ship, and who lived 
four or five years on /uan Fernandez, subsisting 
upon the goats he caught, which were introduced 
into the islands by Fernandez, the discoverer, who 
settled and died in La de Tierra. 

In proceeding to the north from these, the next 
isles of any consequence off the coasts of Peru, are 
those named StFeUa: and St. Ambrose ; but these 
are mere rocks of some extent and very high, on 
which innumerable seals and marine animals are 
found. They are not more than five miles in 
circumference, and are four leilagues and a half 
distant from each other, between 26^ 19^ and 
26** 13' south latitude, and between 79"* 41' and 
79** 26' west longitude. 

On the coast of Peru, opposite the town ci 
Pisco are the Isles of Lobos^ or the Sea Wolves, 
where numbers of seals and other aquatic animals 
may be caught : they are also, however, mere rocks ; 
north* north-west of these rocks is the small isle of 
Sangallan in IS"" 45' south latitude, famous for seals 
and sea wolves, and north of this are the isles ChincOi, 
Fachacamae^ and StLorenzo, all small, but the laU 
ter of which is famous as forming the road of Callao^ -^ 
being the place where the Dutch fortified them<^ 
selves ii) 1624^ when tbe;)r made an attempt a^aiusit 
Lim^i 
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North of these are the FareUones de Huara^ 
M^hich are dangerous rocks, and the isles de Saint 
Martin^ de Santas and de.ChaOt also very small, and 
close to the coast of Peru. 

The next are the Lobos de Mar, formerly the re- 
sort of the Buccaneers, and the Lobos de Tierrd^ the 
first sixteen leagues from the shore, and the latter 
close to it ; they are twelve miles from each other, in 
&" 25' and & 45' south latitude, but are unimportsmt. 

North of these, in the gulf of Guayaquil, is the 
large island of Puna already mentioned. 

The next on the coast of New Granada is Scu^ 
kngo, a small isle near Cape Santa Elena, and still 
further is La Plata^ the place where Sir Francis 
Drake divided his plunder, and is a very small 
isle close to the coast, in 1° 10' north latitude, which 
is followed at a considerable distance on the shore 
of Atacames, by the Isla del Gallo, a small un- 
inhabited spot, famishing good wood and water, 
in 2° 28' south latitude, and 76° 47' west longitude. 

The next is Gorgona^ in 3° 36' south latitude, and 
77* 52" west longitude, 10 miles in circumference^ 
and eighteen from the coast ; opposite to these, 
but at a great distance from the land, are the 
Gallapagos or Tortoise Islands^ but as they are un* 
inhabited, and more than 110 leagues from the lahd^ 
a description will take us beyond the limits we have >^ 
prescribed to the work. ^ 

From Plata iiere are no isles of any consequence 
on the coast, till those which lie in the bay of 
Panama, occur, but they have already been men- 
tionedin the description of the isthmus. 

Crossing to the western side, and beginning at 
the northern boundary of Panama, we find several 
groups of rocky islets on the shores of that province, 
but none of them are of sufficient size or import- 
ance to merit a detail of their figure or qualities ; 
passing therefore along the northern shore, the 
island of Barn, or Vancj presents itself near the 
southern part.of that on which Carthagena is built^ 
It is large, fertile, and inhabited; its length is 
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about sixteen miles, and breadth three, in l(f 1^ 
north latitude, and ^ff" 25' west longitude. / 

Off the coast of Caraccas are several large 
islands, of which Aves^ Rocca, OrchiUa^ Blancot 
Tortuga^Saladaf Margarita^ CttbaguOf CochCf Los 
Testigos, and some others belong to the Spaniards,^ 
and are included within the limits of the captain-^ 
generalship of Caraccas. Aves and Rocca^ are 
barren and uninhabited rocks; Orchilla or Her- 
chiUoj is a small cluster, in l^'' north latitude, and 
65'' 0,0' west longitude, the largest isle being in 
the form of a crescent, and is low, excepting on the 
east and west capes, which are very huly ; on this 
part the trees and verdure abound, whilst the other 
sides are barren and salt. The only animals on it 
are goats and lizards, and it contains but little 
freshwater ; Blanco^ or BUmqtdUa^ in ll"* 56^ north 
latitude, and Q^i" 40^ west longitude, is also desert, 
but higher and more rocky than the former. 

Tortuga-Salada is in 10° 53' north latitude, and 
65° 18' west longitude, ninety-five miles east-north- 
east of La Guayra on the main land, and forty-eight 
west of Margarita, being about thirty miles in cir- 
cumference, and abounding in salt ponds. The 
southern part contains some fresh-water springs, 
and is well covered with trees, but the rest is barren, 
naked and full of salt-pools, for which reason it was 
much frequented by vessels of all nations, in order to 
take in cargoes of that substance, but the Spanisurds 
have lately laid these pools under water ; this island 
is, however, still used by foreign vessels in time of 
peace, and on it are some goats which have mul- 
tiplied very much. Margarita has been already 
noticed ; its western side is a noted sea-mark, on 
account of a cape in 64° 26' west longitude, named 
Cape Macanao, the mountains of which are 3500 
or 4000 feet in height above the sea. 

Cubaguaj Coche^ Los Testigos and Los Frayles^ 
are small uninhabited islands in the neighbourhood 
of Margarita, but were formerly noted for their 
12 - . 
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pearl fishery, and they were first discovered by 
Columbus^ On Cubagua a town was founded soon 
after by Ojeda, who named it New Cadiz ; but no 
vestiges of it now remain. At that time the coast 
from Paria to Cape Vela, was named Costa de las 
Perlas, the Coast of Pearls, the first Spaniards 
who landed on this shore, finding the natives every 
where decorated with those valuable jewels. Sa 
actively was the trade carried on in these islands, 
that at the conquest, Coche alone furnished to the 
value of 1500 marks a month ; and the King's an- 
nual fifth amounted to 15,000 ducats ; till 1530, the 
pearl fishery averaged yearly l7S,0Ck)/., while the 
American mines furnished only during the same 
period, 434,000/. sterling. But this fishery dimin- 
ished rapidly afterwards, and was entirely at an end 
before 1683. 

The dfestruction of the oysters contributed to this 
decay, as well as the cutting and setting diamonds 
which had become common in the l6th century. 
At present the Indians are the only persons Con- 
cerned in this traffic, and they sometimes procure 
a few pearls, but they are generally of the seed 
kind, and they sell them at Cumana for fiv^ shil- 
lings a dozen. 

The island of Cubagua is full of small deer, which 
are of a brownish red on the back, white undey 
the belly, and beautifully spotted^ some of them are 
quite white ; the Guayqueria Indians frequently land 
on the island to kill them for the sake of the 
venison and skins. 

Nearer the coasts of Caraccas, and between Ls^ 
Guayra and Cumana, in the bays of Mochima and 
Santa Fe, are some extraordinary islets named 
Caraccas and Chimanas^ the former being three, 
and the latter eight in number, but they are nearly 
barren rocks, some of which, as Pkua^ Picuita, Ca-, 
raccaSf and Boracha which is the largest, rise to 
the height of 930 feet above the surrounding ocean. 
On one of them are large wild goats, which were 
originally left there by a family who settled on it 
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from the continent j but the father outliving his 
children, and becoming rich enough to purchase 
slaves, he brought two blacks from Cumana, who 
murdered him, and living on the produce of thfe 
farm, were undiscovered in so lonely a spot, for a 
length of time j but by some accident the affair be- 
coming known, they were taken to Cumana, where 
one was beheaded, and the other turned public ex- 
ecutioner in order to save his life. 

Between Cape Unare and Barcelona are the two 
Piritoo islands, which are low and covered with 
herbage, but are uninhabited and of small size» 

In the channel between the British island of 
Trinidad and Cape Paria are several small and 
desert isles which are of little importance ; and de- 
scending further to the south, the islands of the 
mouths of the Orinoco present themselves, inhabited 
by a fierce and warlike tribe of Indians, named the 
Guarounoes. 

No island of any importance occurs on the Spanish 
coast of South America, till we reach the mouth 
of the La Plata, where the island of Lobos^ or 
Wolves, in south latitude SS^'f and fifteen miles 
south-west of Cape Santa Maria, is found i it is small 
and chiefly noted for the quantity of sea-wolves, 
seals and other marine animals which are taken 
on it. 

The Falkland or Malouin Islands, on the east 
of the Straits of Magellan, are at present possessed 
by the Spaniards, as they have a fort and barracks 
on the eastern one, which they have named Sokdad; 
here all the male criminals from Peru and Buenos 
Ayres are sent for life ; vessels sail with these con- 
victs, and with provisions at stated seasons, but as 
no woman ever accompanies them, Soledad cannot 
be named a Spanish colony ; and it is even doubts 
ful, whether in the present state of the government 
of Buenos Ayres, they continue to send their de* 
linquents to this banishment. 
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. The accompanying plate represents the elevations which 
some of the most noted summits attain in Mexico or New 
Spain, contrasted with the altitudes of the higher peaks of 
the Southern Andes in Quito, Merida, Santa Marta and 
Caraccas; by which it will be readily seen, that the 
northern range of the CardiUera of the Andes, is not very 
inferior in height to that part of the chain which has been 
considered, tiff very lately, to readb an elevation unequalled 
by any other moimtains in the world. 

Recent enquiries, and the researches o( zealous travellers 
and geographers, have not only disclosed the fact, that the 
Asiatic summits rival and surpass those of Peru, but have 
also made il; questionable whether the continuation of the 
'Andean chain, south of Chimborazo, Cotopaxij &c. is not 
far superior in altitude to those celebrated peaks. 

It is true, that the Cordillera sinks very much after it 
has passed the confines of Peru, and that it continues to 
lower its lofty crest in running through the vast deserts of 
AtacamOy in the kingdom of La Plata, and the upper 
districts of Chili ; but no sooner has it passed these pro- 
vinces, than it again assumes the same majestic form, and 
continues it in three parallel rj4ges, as far as the forty-fifth 
d^ee of south latitude^ beyond which scarcely any thing 
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IS known of this enonnous chain, excepting that its height 
is very great till it loses itself in the ocean of the south, 
opposite to Cape Pilares, the western entrance of the Straits 
of Magalhaens. 

From its quitting Copiai»o, the most northerly province 
of Chili, till it arrives opposite to the great island of Chiloe 
and the archipelago of Uuaytecas, is the space in which the 
Cordillera is conjectured to attain an elevation superior ta 
thatof the equatorial ridges of Popayan and Quito ; asinthis 
space are the lofty peaks of the Descabezado, the Tupuip- 
gato, BlanquiUOf Manfhsy Longavi, Chilian^ and the Cot" 
cobado or Gibbous mountain; all of which rise so far supe- 
rior to the lower limits of perpetual congelation, that not 
only Molina, but other travellers have imagined they 
must be higher than the equinoctial range, tnough un- 
fortunately all those who have had the opportunity of 
seeing them, have either been ignorant of the methods of 
determining their altitudes, or nave been engaged in such 
active emplojonents as to have precluded them from making 
any other than slight and general observations. 

One of the most curious circumstances attendant on the 
scenery of the Cordillera of the Andes, and which is, from 
local causes, in a great measure peculiar to those moun« 
tains, is the extreme regularity with which the inferior 
term of congelation or lower limit of perpetual snow, is 
described on their heads; this feature has therefore been 
introduced into the drawing, and that in such a manner as 
to show by the scales placed on its sides, the various heights 
at which the phenomenon takes place^ in the different 
latitudes the mountains are situated in. 

Some of the principal cities, towns and volcanoes, and 
a few of the most extraordinary scenes in tlie Andes, have 
also been introduced, and a scale of miles has been adapted 
to the right hand, as well as a scale of feet to the left, in 
order to afford every facility to the reader of the work, in 
forming just notions of the singular situations of those 
objects, which may be better done in a graphic manner, 
than by any description; but as the immediate object of this 
plate is to exhibit comparative magnitude^ on a determi* 
Hate scale, it is with this view on]^ that it has been con- 
ttiiucted, no regard having been paid to the effect as a 
drawing. 

In me centre is introduced the Mountain island ci 
Soeo^Ro, one of the IREviiiLAGEGiDO group, off tl^ west^* 
cm cQfisl -of New Spain, which attains a grtat elevation^ 
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for so small a spot, and is remarkable as being nearly 
on the same parallel as the volcanic smnmits of Popocatepetl 
or the Smoiy Mountain ; Citlaltepetl^ or Pico de Orissabay 
or the Starry Mountain; Iztaccihuatl, or the White 
Woman; Nauhcampatepetlj or Cofre de Perote^ or the 
Square Mountain ; the Volcan de XttuUo and the Voican de 
Colimoj on the continent, and as being itself evidently the 
produce of an ancient eruption. 



The ensuing list will be found to contain an enumeration 
of most of the works which maybe referred to as the best 
authorities for the early and modem history, &c» of the 
S^fMmish colonies in the western world. 



LIST OF WORKS 

ON, OR RELATING TO SPANISH AMERICA, 

QUOTED IN THIS PUBLICATION, 

OR WHICH CONTAIN THE MOST VALUABLE INFORMATION 
CONCERNING THOSE COLONIES. 



Account of the Expedition to the Mississipi, and to the 
interior of New Spain, by Zebulon Montgomery 
Pike, 1810. 

AcosTA, Historia Natural y moral de las Indias, 1591 
and 1603. 

A Journey through Peru, from Buenos Ayres on the 
great Rio de la Plata, by Potosi, to Lima, 8vo. in 
German, by Helms, Dresden, 1798^. 

Alcedo's Dictionary (Geographical and Historical) of 
America and the West Indies, edited by Thompson, 
5 vols. 4>to. 1810. London. 

Alzate, Don J. A. Descripcion de las Antiguedadas de 
Xochicalco. Mexico. 1791. 

ANgUETiL, Precis de I'Histoire Universelle, 12 vols. 
Paris, 1801. 

Anson's Voyage round the world. 

Astronomical, Barometrical and Trigonometriqal Observ- 
ations in the Equinoctial Regions of America, from 
12° of south latitude to the 41° of north latitude, by 
M. de Humboldt, in French, 2 vols. Paris. 

AuBLET, Histoire des Plantes de la Guyane Francoise. 

Aurora 6 Correo Politico-economico de la Havanah. 

AzARA, Voyage dans TAmerique Meridionale de ' Juin, 
1781 jusqu'a 1801. 4 vols. Translation, 1809, 8vo. 

AzARA, Don Felix de, Essais sur THistoire Naturelle 
des Quadrupedes du Paraguay, 2 vols. Paris, 1801. 

Bancroft's Natural History of Guiana. 

Beauchamp, Histoire de la Conquete et des Revolutions 

du Perou, 2 vols. Paris, 1801. 
Bernal Diaz, Historia de la Conquista del Mexico, 

VOL. II. X 
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Bebenger, Collection Abregee dcs Voyages autour da 

Monde, 9 vols. Paris, 1789-90. 
Biggs' History of Miranda's attempt to Revolutionize 

South America, 8vo. 1 vol. 
BoRDA, Voyage de la Flore. 

BoTURiNi's Bernaducci, Historical Essay on New Spain. 
Bougainville, Voyage autour du monde. 
Bouguer, Figure de la Terre, 1 vol. 4to. Paris, 174>9. 
BuFFON, Histoire Naturelle, 54 vols. Aux Deux Ponts, 

1785 — 90. 

Carli, J. R. CoMTE DE, Lettrcs Americaines, 2 vols. 

Boston, 1788. 
Cateri, 1697. 

Cardenas, Historia de la Florida. 
Chappe d'Auteroche, Voyage en Califomie. 
Cronica del Peru, por Piedro de Cieca de Leon, 1554. 
Charlevoix, Histoire du Paraguay. 
Churruca, Apendice a la Relacion del Viage al Magel- 

lanes, 1790. 
Clavigero, Storia Antica di Messico. 
Colnett's Voyage to the South Atlantic and Pacific 

Oceans, 4>to. 1 vol. 
CoNDAMiNE, Voyage a TEquateur. Paris, 1745. 
Comentarias Reales de los Incas, por Garcilasso de la 

Vega. 
Cook's Voyages round the World. 7 vols. 
Correspondence du Ferd. Cortez avec Charles V. sur la 

Conquete du Mexique. Francfort, 1775. 
CosME BuENO, Descripcion del Peru. 
Cronica Serafica de Queretaro, 1792, Mexico. 

Dampier's Voyages, .4 vols. 8vo. London, 1729. 
Depons, F., Voyage a la Terre Firme dans TAmerique 

Meridionale, 1801 — 4, 3 vols. Paris, 1806. 
Des Marchais, les Voyages de, par Labat, 4 vols. 
DoBRizHOFFER, de Abipouibus. Vienna, 1784. 
Due Antichi Monument! di Architettura Messicana Illu»- 

trati, da Pietro Marques. Rome, 1804. 
Du Pratz, Voyages dans la Louisiane, 3 vols. Paris, 

1758. 

El Viajero Universal, por Estalla. Madrid, 1796. 

EguiARA, Bibliotheca Mexicana. 

Equinoctial Plants (rf America, 2 vols, folio, (French) by 

Humboldt. 
Essai sur la Geographie des Plantes, &c. par Humboldt. 
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Falkner's Patagonia. 

Fernandez or Hernandez, Nova Hispania. 
Feyjoo, Relacion de la Ciudad deTruxillo, 1763. 
Fleurieu, Voyage de risis, dans 1768 et 1769. 
Forbes' Oriental Memoirs, containing. Observations on 

parts of South America, 4? vols. 
Frezier, Voyages' de, 2 vols. I2mo. 1717. 

Gap's Voyage of Lewis and Clarke to the Pacific, 8yo. 
Gage, on Spanish North America, 1 655j folio. 
Galleano Viage al Estrecho de Magellanes. 
Gazetta de Literatura de Mexico, a periodical publication. 

Mexico. 
Gemelli Carreri, Giro del Mondo. Naples, 1699* 

6 vols. 
GiLij, Saggio . di Storia Americana, or Storia di Terra 

Firma, 4 vols. 1 780. Rome. 
GoMARA, Conquista de Mexico, 1553, folio. Medina del 

Campo. . - . 

, Cronica General de las Indias, 1553, folio. 

Gryn^i, Novus Orbus, 1 555. 
GuMU^LA, Orinoco Illustrada; 

Henderson's account of the British Settlements of Hon* 

duras. 
Herrera Descripcion de las Indias Occidentales. Ma- 
drid, 1730. 
History of Chili, by Molina, English trianslation, 2 vols. 
Historia de la Nueva ISspana escrita pox* Son Hernando 

Cortez y aumentado por Lorenzana. 
History of the Settlements of the Europeans in the East 

and West Indies, by Raynal, 8 vols. 
Historia del Nuevo Mundo, Girolamo Benzom. ^ 
Horn de Originibus Americanus,. 1699, . .., 

Humboldt's Political Essay on New Spain, 4 vols. 8vo. 

London.. 
Humboldt's Personal Narrative. of Travels in America, 

3 vols, 8vo. .London. 

-— Tableau de la Nature, 2 vols. Paris. 

r Monographie de la Melastomas, rhexia, &c. 

2 vols* foUo, Paris. 
— r- TL. ■■ ■■■ ■ ■ ; " Observations sur la Zoologie, &c., 2 vols. 

4to.JParis. 

Vues des Cordilleres, &c., 1 vol. folio, 



P^ris. 

" ■ ^' ' ■'-■■ Researches, 2 vols. Svo. London. 
X 2 
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Jeffreys on the Spanish West India Islands, 1762, 4to« 
London. 

Journal of Andrew Ellicott, Commissioner for deter- 
mining the Boundaries of Ohio and Mississippi, &c. ; 
1803. 

Kerr's Collection of Voyages and Discoveries. 
Knox's Collection of Voyages. 
Koster's Travels in Brazil. 

La Florida del Inca, Madrid, 1723. 

La Guia de Foresteros (Annual Almanac of Mexico); 

Mexico. 
Labat's Voyages to the West Indies, 6 vols. 8vo. 
Laet, Orbis Novus, 1633. 
Lavaysse (Dauxion), Voyage aux Isles de Trinidad, de 

Tabago, de la Marguerite, et dans diverses Parties de 

Venezuela, 2 vols. Paris, 1813. 
Leblond (J. P.)j Voyage aux Antilles et a I'Amerique 

Meridionale, 1797 et 1802, 2 vols. 8vo. Paris. 

1813. 
Ledru, Voy«ge aux Isles de Teneriffe, Porto Rico, &c. ; 

1796—1798; 2 vols. Paris, 1810. 
L^ttre de Monsieur Godin. 
Lockman's Travels of the Jesuits. 

Malte Bhj;n, Precis de la Geographic Universelle^ 3 vols. 

and 2 vols, of maps, Paris, 1810. 
Mawe's Travels in the Interior of Brazil, and Account of 

the Revolution in Buenos Ayres ; 4>to. 
Marchand Voyage autour du Monde, 1790-2; 5 vols. 

4to. Paris, 1798—1800. 
Marieta Historia ecclesiastica, 1596. 
Memoirs of the Jesuits concerning California, 3 vols, 4to. 

Madrid, 1757. 
Mercurio Peruiano (a Uterary periodical work), Lima. 
MicHAUX Voyage a Touest des Monts Alleghany, 

1804. 
MuNORZ Historia del Nuevo Mundo. 

Notes on the Viceroyalty of La Plata; London. 
Noticia de la California del Padre Fray Miguel Venegas, 
1757. 

Oexemelia's (Oliver) History of the Bucaniers^ 1686. 

9 
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Origen de los Indios del Nuevo M undo por P. Garcia, 

Valencia, 1610. 
Observaciones sobre el Clima de Lima, por el Doctor Don 

HiPOLiTO Unanue, Lima, 1806. 
OviEDO, Historia natural de Indias. 

Pauw, RecherchesPhilosophiques sur les Americains, 1769. 
Perguse (La), Vwa^e autour du Monde, 1785 — 1788, 

redige par M. L. A. Millet-Mureau, 4 vols. Paris, 

1798. 
Perez de Roxas Historia de Cinaloa. 
Pinckard's Notes on the West Indies, 2 vols. 
Pinkerton's Modern Geography, 2 vols. 8vo. 

PlEDRAHITA (LuCAS ^ERNANDEZ, EL ObiSPO), . Historfa 

General de las Conquistas del Nuevo Reyno de Gra- 
nada. 

PoTERAT (Marquis de). Journal d'un Voyage au Cap de 
Horn, au Chili, au Perou, &c., 3 795 — '1300, Paris, 
1815. 

PuRCHAs' Pilgrim ; a collection of curious voyages, ia 
5 vols. 

Raynal, Histoire Politique et Philosophique des Eta- 
blissemens et du Commerce des Europ^ens dans le& 
deux Indes, 10 vols, et Atlas, Geneva, 1780. 

Relations des diverses Voyages curieux, par M. M. The- 

VENOT. 

Robertson's History of America. 

Robin, Voyage dans Tinterieure de la Floride occidentale^ 

&c., 1802—1806, 3 vols. 
Ruiz (Hyp.) y Jose Pavon, Flora Peruviana, 3 vols. 

Madrid, 1798.1802. 

Semple's Sketch of the present State of the Caraccas. 
Sir Francis Drake's Voyages, London, 1653^ 4to. 
Skinner on Peru. 
SoLis, Historia de la Conquista de Mexico y de Nneva 

Espana, por Josse, 3 vols. 
SoLORZANO Pereira de Indiarum jure. 
Southey's History of Brazil, 4to. 
Stedman's History of Surinam. 

Thou (I. A. de). Universal History, 1543—1610; 16 

vols. London, 1734?. 
Torquemada, Monarquia Indiana^ 3 vols, folio. 1615. 

X S 
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TouRON, Histoire Generale de TAmerique depuis sa de- 

couverte, 14? vols. Paris, 1768 — 1770. 
Tuckey's Maritime Geography. 

UixoA and Juan's Voyage to South America, 2 vols. 8vo. 

(English translation.) 
Unanue, Guia Politica del Peru (periodical). 

Vater, Inquiries into the Population of the New Conti- 

nent (German). 
Vancouver's Voyage round the World. 
Vida del Padre Fray J. Serro, Mexico, 1787. 
Vida del Almirante Colon por Fernando Colon. 
ViDAURRE, Compendio del Chili, 8vo. Bologna, 1776. 
VoLNEY Tableau du Climat et du Sol des Etats Unis. 
Voyage a la Recherche de La Perouse, par M. D'Entre- 

casteaux. 
Voyage au Perou, 1791 — 1794, par les P. P. Manuel So- 

breviella, et Narcisso y Barcel, 2 vols, with an Atlas^ 

in4to. Paris, 1809. 
' Vue de la Colonie Espagnole de Mississipi, en 1802, Paris, 

1803. 

Wafer's Description of the Isthmus of Darien, 1699. 
Walton's Present State of the Spanish Colonies, 2 vols. 

London. 
Wilcocke's History of the Viceroyalty of Buenos Ajrres, 

1806. 

Ydea de una Nueva Historia General de la America 
Septentrional, por Boturini. 

Zarate, Histoire de la Conquete du Perou; Paris, 

1742. 
ZoEGA de Origine et usu Obeliscorum. 
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OF THE 

LATITUDES AND LONGITUDES 
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SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL PLACES 
IN 

SPANISH AMERICA, 

CORRECTED FROM THE LATEST INFORMATION, 
WITH THE NUMBER OF INHABITANTS IN THE CHIEF TOWNS* 



# 




Government 


Latitude 


Longitude 




Placw. 




or 


north or 


west of 


. Number of Inhabitantf . 






Situation. 


south. 


Greenwich. 










D. M. 8. 


D. M. 4. 




Abancay 


- 


Peru - 


13 30 oS. 


72 26 




Acapuko 


- 


New Spain - 


16 15 29N. 


99 48 18 


4000. 


Aconcagua, or 
San Felipe 


■1 


Chili - - 


32 48 S. 




(2750 6amiliet of ImB«if» 


Actopan 


- 


New Spain - 


20 19 30 N. 


98 49 


3 and 50 ftmiliet of 
C whites and castes. . 


Adais, or Adayes 
Fort 


? 


New Spain - 


32 9 oN. 


93 35 


fdOO families of whitet^ 
and many castes; &- 


Aguas Calientes 


" 


New Spain - 


22 2 oN. 


101 51 30 


< mous for its hot spriqgs 
impregnated with cop- 


Aguatulco 


. 


New Spain - 


15 44 oN. 




- ?*'• 


Alangt, or £1 Angel | 


New Granada 


8 12 oN. 


80 40 




Alaoai 


- 


New Granada 


2 12 oN. 


78 39 






. 


New Spain - 


29 35 N. 


79 40 


6000. 


Almaguer 


- 


.New Granada 


1 56 oN. 


76 54 




Alvarado - 


. 


New Spain - 


18 40 oN. 


96 36 




Amapalla 


- 


Guatiraala - 


13 12 oN. 


87 55 




Amatiquet 


. 


Guatimala 


15 23' 0N\ 


89 




Amotape 


- 


Peru - 


4 50 oS. 
X 4 


80 43 
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Government 


Latitude 


Longitude 




Pltces. 


or 


nonh or 


west of 


Number of Inhabitants. 




Situation. 


south. 


Greenwich. 








D. M. s. 


D. M. 8. 




Amparaei 


LaPUta 


19 13 S. 


67 3 




Adco 


Peru - 


lU 14 S. 


73 10 




Andahuailis 


Peru 


13 35 oS. 


73 4 




Antonio de B- jar - 


New Spain - 


39 50 oN. 


101 


3000. 


Antonio d« los Cues 


New Spain - 


18 3 oN. 


. - - 


i Populous, and an ancient 
I Aztec fortress. - 


Antonio de la Flo- 7 
rida - -J 


Chili - - 


33 39 DS. 


71 41 




Apdacfaia - 


Florida - 


39 43 oN. 


84 38 




Apurimact source of 


Peru - 


16l0or30S. 


- - - 


Near the city of Arequipa. 


Aichidona 


New Granada 


45 S. 


76 48 


700. 


Artqwfa 


Peru - 


16 16 oS. 


71 58 


84^000. 


Aikt 


Peru - 


18 36 oS. 


70 18 




Arii|M 


New Spain - 


30 36 oN. 


108 58 15 


7600. 
poo white fiunilies, and 
-{ several thousands of In- 


Asuncion 


LaPUta 


34 47 S. 


59 35 










L dians and mestizoes. 


Atacama 


LaPlaU - 


33 30 oS. 


69 30 




Atiato, mouths of , ' 
the - -J 


GulfofDarien 


8 3 oN. 


77 6 


fRiscs in the mountains 
< of Choco, and runs 95 








L leaguea. 


AtunxBuza 


Peru - 


11 45 oS. 


75 48 




Avik 


New Granada 


44 S. 


76 35 


300. 


Auaoia^SanFelipe 7 
de - -J 


Caraccas 


10 31 oN. 


63 41 


350 ftmiliea. 


Bdbahoyo • 


New Granada 


1 47 S. 


• - —1 


Populous, 


Baracoa - 


Cuba - 


31 4 oN. 


76 10 




Bannca del Ma- 7 
lambo - - S 


New Granada 


11 40 ON. 


74 30 




Birbacoas - 


New Granada 


1 43 S. 


78 8 




Barcelona - 


Caraccas 


lO 10 oN. 


64 47 


14,000. 


Barqoisimeto - 


Caraccas 


8 55 oN. 


66 55 


11,300. 


Baubano - 


Cuba - 


32 43 19 N. 


83 35 41 




Ba^amo - 


Cuba - 


30 46 oN. 


76 55 




D09J^ - - - 


New Granada 


4 38 oN. 


76 34 




BuiHos Atres 


La Plata 


34 35 36 S. 


57 34 


60,000. 


Buga . 


New Granada 


3 58 oN. 


S : - 




Cadiz - 


Cuba - 


33 3 oN. 


79 55 




aiabozo - 


Caraccas 


8 40 oN. 


... 


4800. 


aii 


New Granada 


3 15 oN. 


73 16 




Callao . - 


Peru - 


13 3 43 S. 


77 14 




Campeche - 
Carabaya - 


New Spain - 
La Plata 


19 50 45 N. 
14 40 S. 


90 30 30 
69 36 


6000. 


Cahaccas - 


Caraccas - - 


10 30 15N. 


67 4 45 


30,000. 


Cariaco 


Caraccas 


10 30 oN. 


63 39 


6500. 


Curora 


Caraccas 


10 oN. 


- . • 


6200. 


Carlhagena - 


New Granada 


10 36 36 N. 


75 36 45 


35,000. 


Cartha^ - 


New Spain - 


9_ 5 ON. 


83 




Cartha^ - - 


New Granada 


4 46 oN. 


- - - 


5 or 6000. 


Cases Giaodes 


New Spain - 


33 30 oN. 


... 


Near the Rio Gila« 


Casuo 


Chiloe - . 


43 40 S. 


. . 


150. 


CiMnmreyna -J 


Pero - • 


13 50 S. 


74 45 
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Government 


Latitude 


Longitude 


, 


Places. 


or 


north or 


west of 


Number of Inhabitants. 




Situation. 


south. 


Greenwich. 








D. M. 8. 


D. M. 3. 


rCelebrated for the pa- 
lace of the Incas it con- 


Caxamarca 


Peru - - 


8 oS. 


76 10 


. tains, which is at pre- 
"S sent inhabited by some 
of their descendants. 
^ Population 2000. 










Cayman Grande ][ 
Isle, east point ' 


Caribbean Sea 


19 19 oN. 


80 38 49 




Caymanbrack, east 
point - - 1 


Caribbean Sea 


19 40 oN. 


79 47 22 




Cerro de Axusco/ [ 
mountain -; ' 


New Spain - 


19 15 27 N. 


99 12 30 




Chachapoyas or 










JuandeiaFron- ► 


Peru - 


6 12 oS. 


72 28 




tera 
Chancay - 


Peru - 


11 3d 47 S. 


- 


Populous. 


Chiapa Real - 


Guatimala 


17 oN. 


93 23 


» 500 families. 


Chiapa de los Indies 


Guatlmala - 


17 5 oN. 


93 50 


20,000. 


Chihuahua - 


New Spain - 


28 50 oN. 


104 29 45 


1 1,600. 


Chilian 


Chili - - 


35 56 S. 


, - - 


Populous. 


Cholula 


New Spain - 


19 2 6N. 


98 7 45 


16,000. 


Cholula, Pyramid of. 


New Spain - 


19 2 6N. 


98 12 15 




Chuquisaca or La\^ 

Plata -:: 


La Plata - 


19 40 S. 


66 46 


14,000. 


Cinaloa 


New Spain - 
Caribbean Sea 


26 oN.- 


106 


9500. 


Coche, Isle of, east? 

cape - -S 
Cofre de Perote, 7 

mountain - - J 


10 45 oN. 


63 51 38 




New Spain - 


19 28 57 N. 


97 8 34 




Culchagua or San 7 
Fernando - y 


Chili - - 


34 18 S. 


. - . 


1^00 families. 


Coloiiia del Sacra- 7 
mento - - f 










La Plata 


34 aa oS. 


57 5^ 




ComayagtuLSo r 7 
Valladolid -5 


Guatimala - 


14 30 ON. 


83 19 




Concepcion del Pao 


Caraccas 


8 42 oN. 


. 65 10 


2300. 


Cojicepcion - 


Chili - 


36 47 S. 


73 9 


13,000. 


Cuncepcion - 


La Plata 


23 23 S. 


57 16 


1550. 


Copiapo - 


Chili - 


26 50 S. 


70 18 


400 iamiliea. 


Coquimbo or La 7 
Serena - -J 


Chili . - 


99 52 oS. 


71 19 


C 500 families of wliites, 
{ &c., and some Indians. 


Cordova 


New Spain - 


18 50 ON. 


96 56 


800 families. 


Cordova - 


La Plata - 


31 30 S. 


63 16 


5500. 


Coro 


Caraccas 


11 24 oN. 


69 40 


10,000. 


Corientes, Cape, 


Pacific 


20 25 30 N. 


105 38 45 




Cottlemu - 


Chili . - 


36 2 S. 


- - - 




Ciien9a 


New Granada 


2 53 49 S. 


79 14 40 


20,000. 


Cumana 


Caraccas 


10 27 52 N. 


64 9 47 


16,800. 


Cumant, port of - 


Caraccas 


10 28 oN. 


64 9 45 




Cumanacoa - 


Caraccas 


10 16 11 N. 


. 


2300. 


Cuniguaty - 


UPlaU - 


24 28 oS. 


56 54 


3250. 


Cuzcatlan - 
Citzco 


Guatimala - 


13 40 oN. 


89 20 


. 5000. 


Peru - . 


13 25 oS. 


71 15 


32,000. 
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Gc^erDincnt 


Latirude 


Longitude 






ptlM«. 


or 


DorUi or 


wtat of 


Niunber of Ifih«bU«iili, 1 




Srttiation, 


south. 


Greenwich, 










D. Ms 5. 


D. M* a. 






Dumtigti 


New Spam - 


94 Q5 nN, 


103 34 45 


1 3,00l^p 




Fort BuenEvisii - 


New Spain - 


27 45 oN, 


no 7 15 






Fori del Alt«f 


New S]j»m - 


31 a oN. 


111 4S 45 






Foftdd Parage - 


NewSpftin - 


35 aa oN. 


103 13 15 






Fort PkiKj del Norte 


New SiJdin - 


oa 9 oN. 


104 43 45 






GibraJur - 


Carawas 


10 * oN. 


67 36 






Gnciu 1 Dioi ^ 


Guatiinala 


u ao oN. 


90 6 






GnnailA - 


Guatimalft - 


1! 15 oN, 


86 15 






Gtiadalaxitm* 


NtW SpMQ ' 


tl 9 oN, 


loa H 15 


1M<W. 




Gualqui 


Chili - 


afi 44 S, 


- - _ 






Guamanga - 


Pcni - 


13 50 oS, 


77 56 


16,000- 




Gutnara - 


Cataffaa 


i 14 oN. 


69 54 


13,000, 




Gtamaxvato - 


Nt*Spi1a - 


51 isN. 


100 54 45 


70,600, 




GttmtmtUca 


Pern - - 


13 45 oS. 


7* 46 


530O, 




Giunta 


Pfm - - 


la 30 oS. 


74 16 






Giunuca - 


Peru - 


.9 59 S 


75 56 


j Near ihe sour<;«8 
I Fdae Maranon. 


Ofthil 


Coarocfun 


Peru - - 


11 55 oS. 


76 IS 






GUATIMAL4 - 


Guatjmaia * 


14 a« oN, 


93 40 


i9iaoo. 




Guaxa^a - 


New Spiu * 


17 ao oN. 


- 


34,O0O, 




Gjiayamai - 


N«ir Graf)a<U 


a la oS. 


79 6 a 


10,000. 




GuiTm 


Cfli^cca* 


10 36 19 N, 


67 6 45 


8000. 




Hach* - 


New GmtiAfJa 


11 38 oN, 


71 46 




1 


H*mbitO - 


New Granada 


1 J4 O S. 


78 35 


9000. 


-' 


HAVAHltrJIIf - 


Cuba - - 


20 9 ^7N, 


83 32 50 


35,000* 


'*■ 


H0«Hk - 


NevrGtittida 


5 16 oN. 


73 06 15 




^ 


JacD 


New Granada 


5 25 S. 


_ 


4000, 




JlUlCS Of YillOR, fjft 


New Spain - 


_ 


106 45 15 






lea WT Valvtfde 


Pern - - 


13 50 i^. 


75 3S 


6000. 




Jorullo Vnlcnuu 


New Spain - 


, 


101 1 3o 






JuaH Ke lo» Llanoi 


New Gftnada 


3 OR 


73 36 






jMaoFernnridezJile, 


Piieific * - 


oa 40 S. 


80 30 


f 110 Leagnci from tht 
2 cfjut of Chili. 


IztaccihuatI, voJcanOj 


Nei^ SpaLn . 


19 10 oN, 


98 34 45 






Lan]bayec]Qe 


Peni - - 1 


G 40 S. 


79 56 


SOOO, 




Latn|ja 
La Fas. 


UPUta 


U 55 OS. 


91 44 






La Pbia 


17 15 o S» 


68 35 Q 


SOjOOO. 


1 


hiA Oirtietitei 


U Pkia * 


37 3'i S, 


57 50 




Laiiurwiga - 


New Gnnada 


5^ 14 S, 


78 16 


13,000, 




Lima 


Peru - 


12 3 35 S, 


77 7 15 


54,000, 




Lipti 


La Pkta - 


11 40 S. 


as 16 












r Founded iti honoar rf| 


Lqndr«£ - 


La Plara 


19 13 oS. 


* 


< Mary Queen of 
i land. 


Ebe- 


Losa 


New Grenada 


4 oS, 


79 14 Q 


10,000. 




Macas 


Nkw Gmnada 


^ 30 S, 


78 5 


13O0. 


- 


Magdatfna^ J 


Caribbean Sea 


11 oN- 


74 40 




- , 
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Government 


Latitude 


Longitude 




Places. 




or 


north or 


west of 


Number of Inhabitrnts. 






Situation. 


south. 


Greenwich. 










D. M. 8. 


D. M. s. 




lado - 


. 


La Plata - 


34 50 S. 


55 36 




zybo 




Caraccas 


10 30 oN. 


71 46 


24,000. 


ION 

lis of 


■[ 


Atlantic Ocean 


30 S. 


<;47 40 
2*9 25 




lita . 




New Granada 


5 16 oN. 


74 6 


300. 


bera. Isle, 


- 


Pacific Ocean 


33 47 S. 


80 41 




raiba 


. 


Peru - 


7 oS. 


76 56 




la - 


- 


Chili - 


33 28 oS. 


70 7 




sa - 


- 


La Plata 


33 25 S. 


69 47 


60O0. 
'Limit of the Conquests 


leies - 


- 


New Granada 


1 45 oN. 


■ - 


< of the Peruvian Incas 
(_ to the north. 


. 


. 


New Granada 


8 10 oN. 


73 45 


11,000. 


- 


- 


New Spain - 


19 25 45 N. 


99 5 15 


137,000. 


K - 


- 


New Granada 


9 19 ON. 


74 11 




hua - 


. 


Peru - - 


17 20 oS. 


70 56 


Populous. 


Fideo - 


- 


U Plata . 


34 54 48 S. 


56 14 30 


20,000. 


«y 


- 


New Spain - 


36 .36 oN. 


121 51 6 


700. 


•mine - 


- 


New Spain - 


20 10 4N. 


98 25 45^ 




_ 


_ 


Peru - . 


14 48 S. 


75 6 




. 


- 


New Granada 


8 35 oN. 


81 6 




ocu - 


- 


La Plau . 


26 52 oS. 


58 11 


1730. 


»deToluca 
Dtain 


>;: 


New Spain - 


19 11 3aN. 


99 25 23 


' 




- 


New Granada 


3 10 oN. 


74 16 




-. 


- 


Guatimala 


10 42 oN. 


85 53 




- 


- 


Caraccas 


10 oN. 


- - - 


3200. 


. 


„ 


New Granada 


7 50 oN. 


73 26 




- 


- 


Guatimala - 


15 50 ON. 


89 53 




•o, mouths 7 


Atlantic 


8 30 oN. 


59 50 


C Boca de los Navios or 
I Great Estuary. 


I 




U Plata . 


18 15 oS. 


67 6 




- 




New Granada 


15 oN. 


77 56 


15,000. 


oa - 




New Granada 


6 30 oN. 


71 36 




I 




New Granada 


9 80N. 


79 19 




. 




La Plau - 


18 50 oS. 


68 20 




9 - 




New Spun - 


... 


101 19 45 


6000. 


• 




Peru . - 


5 5 oS. 


80 50 




)LA - 




Florida 


30 28 oN. 


87 12 


r Boundary between the 


» mouth of. 


Mexican Golf 


30 26 oN. 


87 36 


• ! United States and Flo- 












l rida. 


hUl - 


- 


New Spain - 


17 3U oN, 


101 28 30 




- 


- 


Chili - - 


31 45 S. 


76 50 


Populous. 


1 Orizaba 
tain of, - 


:} 


New Spain - 


19 2 17 N. 


97 15 




)lanca 




New Spain • 


21 33 oN. 


105 27 30 




« 


. 


Peru -. - 


13 46 S. 


76 9 


300 Families. 


or Sail 
el - • 


J 


Peru - 


5 11 S. 


80 36 


C7000. The oldest city 
I of South America. 


nba 




UPiatt - 


19 55 S 


64 8 
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Government 


Latitude 


Longitude 




PUees. 


or 


Donh or 


west of 


Number of lohabiti 




Situation. 


south. 


Greenwich. 








D. M. 8. 


D. M. f. 




Popayan - 
Popocatepetl, ' \ 
mountain • ' [ 


New Granada 


2 28 38 N. 


76 31 30 


25,000. 


New Spain - 


18 59 47 N. 


98 33 


■ 


Porco 


U Plata - 


19 40 oS. 


67 56 




Pore 


New Granada 


5 40 oN. 


72 13 


500. 


Porto Bcllo - 


Da - . 


10 27 oN. 


79 26 e 




Potosi 


La Plata - 


19 47 S. 


67 22 


8O,00O. 


Puebla de los An^dos 


New Spain - 


19 UN. 


98 3 30 


67,800. 


Puerto Cabello 


Caraccas 


10 20 oN. 


69 11 


80O0. 


Puerto Rico 


Puf rto Rico - 


18 29 oN. 


66 


PopuknH. 


Puna 


La Plata 


16 20 oS. 


70 26 


Populoos. 


Punta del Ana *! 










Nueva, Of Mis-/ 
ston oif Santa r 


New Spain - 


37 9 15 N. 


122 23 38 


440. 


Cruz - -J 










Queretaro - 


New Spain - 


20 36 39 N. 


100 10 15 


35,000. 


QuiUota - 


Chili - - 


32 50 oS. 


71 18 




Quito 


New Granada 


13 27 S. 


78 10 15 


70,000. 


Rancagua, or 










Santa Cruz de 


Chili " - 


34 18 oS. 


70 42 




Triana - 










Real del Rosario "' [ 

mine - - ] I 


New Spain - 


23 30 oN. 


106 6 15 


5600. 


Real de losAlamos ; > 

mine - - I 


Do. - - 


27 8 N. 


109 3 15 


7900. 


Realexo 


Guatimala - 


12 45 oN. 


87 30 




Riohamba - 


New Granada 


1 20 S. 


78 30 


20,00O 


Rio Bravo del ^ 










Norte, mouth > 


Gulf of Mexico 


25 55 oN. 


97 30 55 




^, ■ -J 








rCape SanU Marit, 
J miles north rf 
< South Cape,. Si 

L tonic. 


Rio de la Plata, ', 
mouth of, - J 


Atlantic 


35 30 oS. 


55 6 










Rioja 


LaPlaU - 


29 12 OS. 


70 






New Spain - 


20 40 oN. 


100 54 45 




Salta 


La Plata 


24 17 oS. 


64 1 30 


rBoundtry betw«» 


Saint Mary's Ri- J 
ver, mouth of, J 


Atlantic 


30 35 oN. 


81 41 


\ United States tad 








C rida. 


Santander - 


New Spain - 


23 45 18N. 


98 12 8 




San Antonio Cape 


Cuba - 


21 55 oN. 


84 56 7 




San Auoustin 


Florida 


29 58 oN. 


81 40 


4000. 


San Bernardo 'de } 
Tarija - - J 


La Plata 


22 14 oS. 


65 30 




San Bias - 


New Spain - 


21 32 48 N. 


105 15 33 




San Carlos - 


Chiloe - - 


41 57 OS. 


73 58 


1100. - 


San Carlos - 


Caraccas 


9 20 oN. 


• - - 


9500. 


San Diego mission 


New Spain - 


32 39 30 N. 


117 18 


1560. 


San Felipe, or Co- 1 


Caraccas 


10 15 oN. 


- • - 


6800, 


conu - -3 
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GovernmeLU 


Latit 


ude 


Lonf^itU'Je 




Fimm. 


or 


nunli or 


wcit uf 


Number of Inbabiunts^ 




Sjtuacioai 


iouth. 


Gieenwich. 








D. M 


. S. 


0. M. c. 


; 


San FmnrSsco 7 
mUsion, -J 


New Spain - 


3? 48 


aoN. 


132 36 45 


£30- 


Stn Jofief miss. on - 


N«« Spain * 


Ti 3 


35 N. 


109 40 53 




Sui Juan del Ria - 


Nair Spain - 


- 


- 


9<? 53 15 




Sifi Jui« miMiDii - 


Ntw Spain - 


33 Sq 


oN. 


n; a i 


1000. 


Sttn Juan de li | 
Fronler* - } 


La Plata ' - 


33 as 


OS. 


68 i5 fi 


6000. 


San Juan del Pao 


CaT^crcaa 


9 30 


oN. 


^ _ 


5400. 


SiH Juaa d« Paato " 


New Granada 


1 1A 


oN. 


76 46 


7000, ' 


SiiiUzaro,maun- [ 


New Spain - ' 


!14 47 


oN. 


II'2 ^1 




Smi Lurni, fip, - 


NewSpim - 


aa j^& 


33 N. 


109 50 33 




^nLuiidfCura - 


Canccai 


9 4S 


oN. 


- 


4000. 1 


Sftn Luid de Gun- } 


Chili ^ 


36 45 


oS. 






ticat - - J 


New Spain - 


33 


oN. 


101 34 45 


33,000, 


Stn Migud dt; ? 
Ibarra - -J 


Ne» Grtnatlii 


*b 


oN. 


71 40 


10,000. ' , 


Stn Salvador 


Qua ti mala - 


m 40 


oN. 


H9 ao o 


5000. 


Sin StbMtian da J 


Caraccas * - 


9 54 


oN, 


- 


3500. 


San SeWlian del / 
OrojorLaPlfltft i 












New Granadti 


a 50 


oN. 


7i 




Santa Barb*nj, 7 










New Spurn - 


34 'JG 


oN, 


Ug 45 15 


1090, 


Sanu Buenav«nturH 


New ^\x\vi\ - 


34 17 


oN. 


119 35 15 


940. 


SanraP^ - 


New S[Hliu - 


3e ja 


oN. 


104 53 45 


3600, 


Sji«TABV,t»rB(>-7 
OOTA - - J 


New Gravida 


4 6 


oN. 


yi 30 


30,000. 


&nta F^ dcA fhtioE] u ia 


New GniTiacia 


6 4a 


oN. 


74 36 




SwtaMftrta ^ 


New Granada 


11 15 


3N. 


74 4 30 




Eamtiago ' 


Chili - 


au *2& 


oS. 


70 44 


36,000. 


Santiago dtl Eaiero - 


La Plaia - 


a? 46 


oS. 


65 13 


500 Families, 


Santo Tomi - 


CaiHteas 


S 9 


uN. 


6a 5€ U 


6 or EiOOO. 


Sat'lmra 


Ptru 


5 31 03 S. 


- 


400 Famtlica. 


Silla d« Csmccas'l 
«l-pcak -i 












Oiwcca* - 


10 3] 


15 N. 


€4 40 55 




New Spain - 


ai 10 


oN. 


8^ 59 30 


PoTtofMerida de YuCataD, 


Soccmuico 


Guatimala 


15 2fi 


oN. 


[»>) 36 




Socorro, lalcp 


Pacific 


IB 48 


oN. 


110 9 O 


$udiilepei|ut: 


Giiatloala * 


]4 44 


ON, 


93 36 


1480. , , 


Taltaict) 


New Spain - 


18 34 


oN. 


93 a6 




Tacjtmfes ■ « 


NewGimaada ; 


5a 


oN 


63 a 




Taica, Of San Au- 7 


Cbiti 


35 ia 


oS, 


7110 


Pupnioua 


Peru 


11 ai 


oS. 


75 17 


5600. 


Tai«^ 


New Spain - 


1& U5 


oN. 
oN- 


99 3S 45 


C ^6po Familka of Ta- 
2 dlantamt50uf Whi(«ip 


Tehuaniepeque 


New Spain - 


10 1Q 


95 ] 


TenerlfTe 


New Granada 


10 'J 


oN. 


74 30 


■% . 


Tezcuco 


Nci* Spain * 


19 30 


40N. 


91 51 
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Government 


Latitude 


Longitude 




Places. 


or 


north er 


west of 


Nomber of Inhibit 




Situation. 


south. 


Greenwich. 








D M. s. 


o- M. s. 




TithaaDtco - 


U Plau . 


17 17 oS. 


- - - 


^Famous for som 
\ gular monument 


Timam - 


New Granada 


2 la oN. 


74 46 




Tocayma - 


New Granada 


4 16 oN. 


74 59 


700. 




Caraccas 


9 35 oN. 


70 20 


lO,20O. 


Todot lot Santot - 


New Spain ,- 


23 26 oN. 


110 18 




Toltt - 


New Granada 


9 32 oN. 


75 30 




Tomina 


La Plata 


19 10 S. 


65 46 




Tm Marias U\e^ 










south cape of > 


Pacific 


26 16 oN. 


196 17 30 




the east isle -J 










Trinidad - 


Cuba 


21 48 20 N. 


80 52 




Truxillo - 


Guatimala - 


15 51 oN. 


86 8 




TntxiUo - 


Peru 


8 5 40 S. 


79 19 13 


5800. 


Truxillo 


Caraccas 


8 40 oN. 


. - - - 


7600. 


Tucuman - 


ta Plata 
Peru 


26 49 S. 


64 36 




Tumbez - 


3 26 S. 


80 6 




Tunja 

t. 


New Granada 


5 5 oN. 


72 56 


400. 


VcayaU, juuction'1 










of, n-ith die False S 


New Granada 


4 55 oS. 


- - - 


Forms the Mannou 


Maraiion -J 










Valdivia - 


Chili . - 


40 5 S. 


80 5 


Populous. 


Valencia - 


Caraccas 


10 9 oN. 


68 25 


8O0O. 




New Spain - 


19 42 oN. 


100 52 


18,000. 


Valparaiso - 


Chili - - 


33 30 S. 


71 38 15 


Populous. 


Varinas - 


Caraccas 


7 40 oN. 


~ - - 


6000. 


Velez 


New Granada 


5 50 oN. 


73 16 




Vera Crux - 


New Spain - 


19 11 52 N. 


96 8 45. 


16,OO0. 


Vera paz, or Colian - 


Guatimala - 


15 50 oN. 


91 14 




Villa del Fuertc - 


New Spain 


26 50 oN. 


108 13 15 


• 


Villa del Principe - 


Cuba - - 


21 17 oN. 


77 45 




Villa Rica . 


La Plata - 


35 48 0S« 


56 31 


3000. 


Xalapa - 


New Spain - 


19 30 SN. 


96 54 45 


ISyOOO. 


Xagaa Boca de 


Cuba - 


- 


80 34 7 




Xttxui 


La Plata - 


23 5 oS 


66 2 
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To this table 
population, &c., 



New Spain 

GUATIMALA 

Cuba 
Puerto Rico 



it will not be uninteresting to add a sammarj of the 
of the governments of Spanish America. 

Inhabitants. Inhabitantt. 

6,500,000, of which its capital, Mexico, has 137,000 



1,200,000, 
550,000, 
136,000, 



Floridas - uncertain, - 



New Granada 

Caraccas 
Peru 
Chili 

Buenos A YREsl 
or La Plata 3 



1,800,000, 

900,000, 

1,300,000, 

800,000, 

1,100,000, 



guatimala - 19,000 
Havannah - 25,000 
Puerto Rico, very popaloas. 

f San Augustin, has 4000 , 

I Pensacola. 

f Santa Fe' deI 

I Bogota - 3 
Caraccas - 
Lima 
Santiago - - 



Buenos Ayres 



30,000 

i20,000 
54,000 
36,000 

60,000 



Making 14,286,000. 



To which may be added 50,000 more for Cuba, as according to the latest 
enquiries that island possesses a population of 600,000 souls ; thus there 
will be a total known population of 14,336,000, and allowing for die 
inhabitants of the Floridas, and the unnumbered Indians of the kingdom of 
La Plata, the actual number of persons existing under the government of 
Spain in the Americas, will not fall short of fifteen millions, while the 
Portuguese subjects in Brazil amount only to 3,300,000, of whom one mil* 
lion and a half are negroes, one million are Indians and the rest whites. 

Of the above total of 14,336,000 souls, there are 3,000,000 whites 
born in the country, 200,000 Europeans, and the remaining 11,136,000 are 
Indians, negroes and mixed races, or castes, of which the 'Indians bear bj 
far the greater proportion, the negroes in Caraccas amounting to 54,000, in 
Cuba to 212,000 ; the other states having comparatively very few slaves* 

The spaces which this mass of people occupy, in the different governments, 
have been thus calculated : 

Square leagues. 

New Spain extends over a surface equal to 118,748 

GUATIMALA - ... 26,152 

Cuba and Puerto Rico - - - . 6,921 

Floridas - - - - 8,555 

New Granada - - - - 64,520 

Caraccas ..... 47,856 

Peru ..... 30,390 

Chili - - - . - 22,574 

Buenos Ayres or La Plata - - 143,014 



468,730 



Making an extent of country equal to 468,730 square leagues; whilst 
Great Britain, which has a population of 12,596,800 souls, occupies a' 
space equal only to 87,502 square miles. 



320 WEALTH AND REVENUE. 

The Mines of the empire of Spanish America furnish annually in gold 
and silver in — 

' £ Sterling. 

New Spain to the value of 5,030>80O 

New Granada - - - 507,000 

Peru and Chili - - . 1,730,000 

Buenos Ayres or La Plata - 882,000 



8,H9,800 



Making a total of 8,149,800/. sterling ; to which may be added more than 
another million for the contraband trade. 

The Commerce of these countries annually averages in — 

£ Sterling. 
Importations ' - - - - 12,826,500 

Exportations of agricultural produce - 6,500,000 

Exportations of gold and silver - - 8,149,800 

And the annual Revenue is equal to nearly eight millions of pounds sterling. 
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THE PRINCIPAL PLACES AND SUBJECTS 

TREATED OF IN THE FOREGOING VOLUMES. 



ABANCA Y, district and town of, Peru, ii. 143. 
Abancay, battle of the bridge of, ii. 98. 
.Ahipons Indians, ii.'228. 
Abolishment of the slave trade, ii. 22. 
Acamapitzin, King of Mexico, i. 109. 
Acaputco, city of Mexico, unhealthiness of, i. 34* Great mart 

for New Spain and India, 41. Description of, population, 

&c., 133. 
Aconcagua f city and province of, Chili, ii. 269. 
Agavcy or aloe, supplies the liquor most drank in Mexico, and 

method of making it, i. 39. 
Aguas Calientesy city of New Spain, i. 101. 
Aguaracatayy lake of La Plata, ii. 163. 
Aguatulcoy town of New Spain, i. 153. 
Aguilar JeronimOy found on the Isle of Cozumel, by Cortez, 

i. 196. 
Akuitzotl, Mexican King, i. 113. 
AiUawdu toqui or war chief of Chili, ii. 237. 
Alamos^ mine of. New Spain, i. 92. 
Alangi, or St. Jago El Angel, town of Guatimala, i. 179. 
Alausi, city of New Granada, i. 320. 
AlbuauerquCy town of New Spain, i. 69. 
Alcothtiacany kingdom, i. 103. 
Alfinffer and Saifler, German merchants, cruelties practised by, 

in Caraccas, ii. 59. 
AUigator of New Spain, i. 40. Of New Granada, 257. 317. 
Almagro, revolt of, against Pizarro, ii. 97. Conquest of Chili 

by, 234. 
Almendral, town of Chili, ii. 269. 

VOL. II. Y 



S22 INDEX. 

Ahaco or Peruvian sheep, ii. 955. 

Atto de TiopuUoy chain of the, i. SOO. 

Alvarado, expedition to Peru by, ii. 96. 

Amalgamation works of New Spain ; mercury consumed by the, 

Amatiquesy gulf, New Spain, i. 166- 

Amazonia, discovery of, by Orellana, i. 292. 

Ambergris Key or Ubero Island, i. 197. 

Amelia island, I^lorida, i. 19. 

America f Spanish, extent of, i. 208. 

America, Spanish, North, era of discovery of, i. 1. £lctent of, 

4. Political and territorial divisions, i. 6. 
America^ Spanish, South, general idea of, i. 207. Boundaries, 

208. Political divisions, ib. Era of discovery, 209. 
America, Portuguese, population of, ii. 819. 
Amerigo Vespucci, pubiishes the first regular account of 

America, i. 3. Voyages of, 211. 
Amotape, village of Peru, ii. 121. 
Amparaes, district of La Plata, ii. 178. 
Ampolaba, or Boa Constrictor of Tucuman, ii. 206. 
Ampues, first governor of Caraccas, ii. 20. 
Anahvac, ancient name of Mexico, i. 104*. ' 

Anahuac, Cordillera of, i. 35. Plain of, tS. 
Anco, town of Peru, ii. 139. 
Ancud, gulf of, ii. 283. 

Andahualas, district and tovnd of Peru, ii. 140. 
Andalusia, New. See Ncm Andalusia. 
Andero, or St. Andres Isle, gulf of Mexico, i. 199. 
Andes, Cordillera of, in New Spain, i. 35. 68. Description of 

the, 219. 
Andes de Cuzco, ii. 144. 
Andes of Chili, ii. 248. 
Angaraes, district of Peru, ii. 134. 
Angelos Puebla de Los, city of New Spain, L 140. 
Angostura, or Santo Tom6, capital of Guiana, ii. 4. . 
Animal food, the secondary article of human nouriahment in 

New Spain, i. 39. 
Animals of New Spain, i. 40. 
Antioquia, or Santa F§, province of New Granada, i. 271. 

City of ditto, 272. 
Antiquities of New Spain, i. 59» 
Antonio, St., Castle or Citadel of Cuniaoa, ii. 27* 
Apacheria, country of New Spain, i. 72. 
Apaches, Indians, i. 72. 75. 

Apalachia, town of, Florida, i. 12. River of, Florida, 15. 
ApallachicDia, river, Florida, i. 14, 
y^ip- Ulmens, chiefs «f the Araucanians, ii. 290. 
Apolabamba, district of La Plato, ii. 191. 
Apura, or Apure, river of Caraccas, i. 262. ii. 66. y 
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Apurimac, river, i. 325. Sources of, in Peru^ H. 149* 

AraguatOj singular monkey in CaraeCas, ii. 39. 

Aranta^ town of, Peru, ii. 14?7* 

Araucanioj or Indian Chili boundaries^ extent, ii. 287. 

Araucanian Indians, ii. 288. 

AraucOf river of Caraccas, ii. 67. 

Araura, town of Caraccas, ii. 57. 

Araya, salt works of, in Caraccas, ii. 30« 

Archbishopric of Mexico, i. 48. Of Lima, ii. 130. 

^r^jAiV/oTia, town of Quito, i. 335. 

Archipelago of Chiloe, ii. 283. 

ArequipUy intendancy of, in Peru, ii. 147. 

Areqmpa, cit^ of, Peru, scite, population, foundation, riveril, 
cUmate, vicinity, trade, port, ii. 147. Bishopric, public edi- 
fices, earthquakes at, 148. 

Ari, singular deity of the Muzos IndiatiuK, i. 270. 

Arica, district and city of, Peru, ii. 150. 

Arispe, city of. New Spain, i. 89. 

Armadillo, ii. 256. 

Army, of New Spain, i. 56. 61. 

Aroa, river of, Caraccas, ii. 45. 

Arrival of the Spaniards in Peru, i. 288. 

Asangaro y Asila, district of. La Plata, ii. 188. 

AsterUlo, port of Chili, ii. 276. 

Astorpilcos, descendants of the Peruvian Incas, ii. 125. 

Ascension, river. New Spain, i. 87. 

Asuncion, capital of Paraguay, ii. 203. 

Atabalipa, or Atahualpa, History of, in Quito, i. 286. Fifteenth 
Inca of Peru, ii. 86. 90. Death of, 94. 

Atacama, district and town of. La Plata, iir 190. 

Atacames, government of. See Tacames. 

AtavUlos, marquess of, title granted to Pizarro, ii. 96. 

Atlixco, town of, New Spain, i. 143. 

Atrato, river of, Darien, i. 240. 

Atures, cataract, i. 221. 

Audienza, Real, of New Spain, i. 33. 59. . ^ 

Audienza, Real, of Santa F^ de Bogota, i. 21 4^ Of Quito, tB. 
Of Lima, ii. 77. pf Buenos Ayres, 171. Of Los Charcas, 17S. 

Austin, San, capital of. East Florida, i. 11. 

Avda, town of Quito, i. 336. 

Axayacatl, King of Mexico, i. 1 12. 

Ayaupa, Isle of the Archipelago of Chonos, ii. 287. 

Aymaraez, district of, Peru, ii. 146. 

Aztecas, ancient Mexican people, i. 106. 



B 

BAB A, district of Quito, i. 313. 
Bahahom. district of Qoito, i. 312. Town of dittO; 31 3. 
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Bacuachi fort, New Spain, i. 92. 

Baeza, town of Quito, i. 335. 

Bahia Ne^a, Spanish boundaries on the Paraguay, ii. 1 65, 

Balize, British settlement in Honduras, i. 173. 

Balsasy or Rails of Guayaquil, i. 315. 

Banana^ uses of the, in New Spain, i. 37* 244. 

Baracoa, town of Cuba, i. 191. 

Baragan^ mountain of New Granada, i. 221. 276. 

Baranca del Malambo^ town of New Granada, i. 250. 

Barcelona^ province of. See New Barcelona. 

Barcelona, city of, in Caraccas, scite, foundation, buildings, ii. 

31. Population, trade, 32. 
BarauisitnetOf city of Caraccas, population, scite, foundation. 

climate, trade, li. 53. Public buildings, &c., 54. 
Bastidasy discoveries of, i. 213. 
Batabanoy town of Cuba, i. 191. 
BatopilaSy native silver sometimes found in the mines of, i. 43. 

, mining town of New Spain, i. 94. 

Bavispe fort, in New Spain, i. 92. 

Bayamoy or Sc. Salvador, town of Cuba, i. 191. 

Benalcazary conquest of Quito by, i. 214. 288. 

Beni river, i. 326. ii. 144. 194. 

Biriquitey district of New Granada, i. 274. 

Biruy town of Peru, ii. 125. 

Biscay y New. See New Biscay. 

Bishops of New Spain, i. 48. 

Blanca isle, Caribbean sea, ii. 298. 

Blancoy river of New Spain, i. 149. 

BlanquiUoy mountain of Chili, ii. 249. 

Bluefields river, Guatimala, i. 172. 

Boca de los NavioSy great mouth of the Orinoco, ii. 41. 

Boca del Sierpe and Del Drasoy names given by Columbus to 

the channels between Trinidad and Caraccas, ii. 19. 
Bocktcay great lawgiver of the Bogotians, i. 217* 228. 
Bogota. See Santa Fi. 
Bolanos mines, in New Spain, i. 43 
Bolvoary leader of the insurgents in Caraccas, ii. 3. 
BoUon de Mapimi, desert in New Spain, i. 94. 
Bonacao island, in the gulf of Mexico, i. 197. 
Borachay high rock of Uie Caribbean sea, ii. 299. 
Bore or Pororoca of the Maranon, i. 331. Of other rivers, 

332. 
BoTJay town of Quito, i. 324. 
Borriqueny ancient name of Puerto Rico, i. 182. 
Boundary line between the United States and Florida, i. 16. 
Bravoy Rio del Nortey description of, i. 45. 70. Estuary of, 98. 
Bridgesy pendulous, i. 224. Rope, on the Magdalena river, 

256. Natural, 265. Peruvian, over the Rio Desaguadero, 

ii. 186. 
Brigantiny chain of mountains in Caraccas, ii. 30. 

14 
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BucanierSf plunder ofMaracaybo by, ii.62. 

Buenaray lake of New Spain, i. 87. 

Buenavista, mountain of Caraccas, ii. 39. 

Buenos Ayres, viceroyalty of. Boundaries and extent, ii. 155. 
Political and territorial divisions, 156. History and discovery, 
ib. Late events in, 159. Present condition of, 161. Fea- 
tures, climate, &c., ib. Lakes, 162. Rivers, 164. Com- 
merce and resources, 167. Capital, 168. Provinces of, 
171—230. 

, government of. Boundaries, histonr, &c., ii. 
220. Climate, features, &c., 222. Method of travelling 
over the plains, 223. Rivers, 224. Chief town and cities, 
225—228. Indian nations, 228. 

, city of. Population, scite, foundation, streets, 



sauares, houses, cathedral and churches, ii. 168. Navigation 
of the La Plata, buildings, gardens, 169. Markets, trade, cli 
mate, pamperos, royal audience, 170. 

BugOy department of New Granada, i. 278. 

Burburata, village of Caraccas, ii. 50* 

Burning-places of the ancient Peruvians, i. 304. 

Butter 01 the Guacharo, ii. 38. 



CABOT9 Sebastian, discovery of the Rio de la Plata by, 

ii. 156. 
Cacao or chocolate tree, i. 257. 

used as money by the Mexicans, i. 120. 

Cachemecany kingdom, 1. 105. 

Cachipampay battle of, ii. 99. 

Caciquesy of New Spain, i. 32. 

Cadaguehy toaui of the Chilese, ii.241 

Cadizy town of Cuba, u 192. 

Calaboxoy city of Caraccas, ii. 57. 

Calbucoy island of the Archipelago of Chiloe, ii. 287* 

Calcaylaresy district of, Peru, ii. 145. 

(Calender of the Muyscas, i.217. 

Callaoy port of, Lima, ii. 1 19. 

Caliy department of, New Granada, i. 278. 

-— , town of, New Grapada, i. 280. 

Califomiay New and Old, extent, boundaries, and discovery, 

i. 76. Population, missions, 78. Natives, 79. Animals, com* 

merce, 81. Description of the missions, 82. Capital, 83. 
CaUoy palace of the Incas, i. 30L 
CahtOy department of, New Granada, i.278. 
Calquiny or large eagle of Chili, ii. 259. 
Camanay district and town of Peru^ ii. 148. 
Campeckey city of New Spain, i. 156* Scite, fortifications, 

manufactures, logwood cutters, population, 157. 
T 3 
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Canoy town or fortress of Darien, i. 240. 

Canal de la Raspadura in Choco, unites the Pacific and Atlantic 

oceans, i.273. 
■ of Mexico, i. 131. 

— - de Pedemales, a mouth of the Orinoco, ii.4K 
Canatapuif Sierra de, chain of mountains dividing North and 

South America, i. 177. 
Canas y Canches or Tinta, district of, Peru, ii. 145. 
Canavamz, mountain, i. 221. 
Canete, town and district of, Peru, ii. 138. 
Cannibalismy nations probably accused falsely of, i. 232. 
Camadaj immense stqne of the wall of Cuzco, ii. 142. 
Cantay town and district of Peru, ii. 132. 
Capac Yupan^uif fifth Inca of Peru, ii. 85. 
. Capaguas Indians, ii. 153. 
Capanaparo, river of, Caraccas, ii. 67* 
Cape Casinas, name given to Cape Honduras by Cohimbus, 

1.210. 
i— Catoche, New Spain, i.173. 
— - Cross, Florida, i. 19. 

-Florida, i.l9. 

Gracias a Dios, Guatimala, i.l72« 

Honduras, i. 173. 

Roman, Florida, i. 19. 

Sable, Florida, i. 19. 

St. Blaz, Florida, i. 19. 

Captain General of Caraccas, ii. 2. 

Capurey a mouth of the Orinoco, iL41. 

CaquetOy River, New Granada, sources of, i.281. 

CaraccdSy Captain generalship of, boundaries and extent, ii. 1* 

Political divisions and government, discovery and hislisvy, 2. 

Capital, 4. Features of the country, Ac, 8. Riir#CB, 9. 

Indians, 12. Lakes, 15* . Provinces, 18. Commerce, 47* 
— — — , city of, situation and foundation, ii« 4. Streets,. 

buildings, population, theatre, sarrounding couBtry, & 

Climate, es^quake, 6^ Port, 7. 

-, Islands, Caribbean sea, ii. 299« 



CarabayOi district and town of. La Plata, ii. 189* 

Carahua&iy district ofy Peru, ii. 141 « 

Caranjasy district of, La Plata, iu 180. 

Carapochas Indians, ii. 153. 

Carataponoy isle in Lake Valencia, ii. 17. 

Carguirazoy mountain of Quito, i. 302. 

Cartacoy Gulf of Caraccas, ii. 28. 

— — , town of Caraccas, ii, 39. 

Carih Indians, i. 222. ii. 14 

Caramari, Indian name of Carthagena, i. 212. 

Caripcy j-iver of Caraccas, ii. 39. 

-, convent of Caraccas, ii. 37. 

Carora^ dty of Caraccas, ii.52. 
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Carihagena^ province of New Granada, boundaries, extent, 

features, produce, forests, animals, i. 241. Birds, insects, 

reptiles, 243. Fruits, inhabitants, 244. Discovery, 245. 

Capital, 246. Towns, 250. 
■ — , citv of, in New Granada, situation, suburbs, 

i. 246. Fortifications, bay, climate, 247. Public buildings, 

inhabitants, 248. Offices, trade, history, 249. Exports and 

imports, 250. 
Carthago^ town of Popayan, i. 280. ' 

, town of Guatimala, u 176» 

Casanare, province of New Granada, i. 264 
Casas Grandes de Rio Gila, i. 75. 
— Grandes in New Biscay, i. 106. 
Casibos Indians, ii. 152. 
Cassava bread, i. 37. 

or manioc forms th^ bread of the Indians, i. 216. 

Cauiquiari river, i. 332. 
Cassiquiarif river, ii. 10. 
Cassiquin river, ii. 154. 
Castrot town of Chiloe, ii. 286. 

'vireyna^ district and town of Peru, ii. 137. 
Catacatche village, of New Granada, 1.304. 
Cataract of Tequendama, i. 224* Cataracts of the Rio Pusam- 

bio in Popayan, 281. Cataract of Maypures and Atures, 

221. ii. 11. 
Catorce, mine of New Spain, i. 98. 
Caticat river of New Granada, i. 246. 279. 
Caupolican, toqui of the Chilese, ii.2S8. 
CauqueneSf town of Chili, ii. 275. 
Causemay of ancient Mexico, i. 120. 132. Of the Incas in 

Quito,' 285. 308. 
Cavern of the Guacharo in Caraccas, ii. 37. Of Rapel in 

Chili, 274. 
Caxamarca, defeat and imprisonment of Huascar Inca at, 

i.287. Battle of, ii. 92. District and town of Peru, 125. 
Caxatamboy town and district of, Peru, ii. 129. 
Caydmbe Urcu, mountain of Quito, i. 300. 
— — — •, village of Npw Granada, 1.304. 
Cayancura^ toqui of the Chilese, ii. 241. 
Caylloma, town and district of Peru, ii. 149. 
Cayman Lake, New Spain, i.46. 
CearoSf Isle, Pacific Ocean, i. 200. 
Cdayay city of, New Spain, i. 102. 

Cerro de la Giganta, chain of mountains in California, i. 80. 
Cerro del Brigantin, chain of mountains in* Caraccas, ii. 30. 
Cerro de la SaL chain of mountains in Peru, ii. 153. 
Cerro de Cuchivano, chain of mountains in Caraccas, ii. 34. 
Chacao, town of the island of Chiloe, ii. 286. 
Chacao, plain, near Caraccas, ii. 5. 
Chachapoyasy district of, Peru, ii. 125. 
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Chachapoyas^ or Juan de laFrontera, town of, Peru, ii* 126- ' 

Chacosy territonr of, La Plata, ii. 195. 

, river of. La Plata, ii. 207. 

ChagrC) river of. New Granada, i. 231. 

ChtScOj lake. New Spain, i. 130. 

Chancai/y district and town of, Peru, ii. 132. 

Chapala, lake of. New Spain, i. 46. 100. 

Chaptdtepecy aqueduct of, Mexico, i. 66. 

Charcasy mines of. New Spain, i. 98. 

. I -, or Potosi, government of, boundaries, and districts of, 
ii. 171. History, capital of, 172. Provincial descrip- 
tions, 173. 

district of, La Plata, ii.l73. 



ChayantaSf district of. La Plata, ii. 179* 

Chaymasy Indians, ii. 12. 

CheuquCy or ostrich of Chili, ii. 259. 

Chiay consort of Bochica, singular tradition concerning, i. 228. 

Chiapa, province of Guatimala, boundaries, extent, featuresy 
and rivers, i. 163. Productions, animals, inhabitants, cs^ital^ 
164. 

, Realy city of Guatimala, situation, government, in- 
habitants, cathedral, i. 164. 

de los Indiosy city of Guatimala, scite, description^ 



inhabitants, climate, churches, amusements of the natives, 
vicinity, trade, i. 165. 

— — — , river of, Guatimala, i. 164. 

Chibchtty or lan^age of the Muyscas, i. 218. 

Chicoy an intoxicating liquor, made by the Indians of Peru and 
La Plata, ii. 189. 

Chichas y Tarijasy district. La Plata, ii. 177* 

Chicometepecy river, New Spain, i. 155. 

Chihuahuay city of. New Spain, i. 94. 

ChUcoy famous for saltpetre, town of, Peru, ii. 133- 

Chilesey ancient, ii. 232. 

ChiUany mountain of, Chili, ii. 249. 

ChiUaUy town, and district of, Chili, ii. 276. 

ChUiy Captain-generalship of, extent and boundaries, ii. 230. 
Political and territorial divisions and government, 231. 
Discovery, and history of, ib. Climate, features, 243. 
Recent events in, 244. Rivers, and lakes9 250. Mines, 
251. Population, 253. Animals, ib. Commerce, 262. Capi- 
tal, 263. Continental provinces, 264. Insular provinces^ 
282. Araucania, 287. 

Chili-dugUy or language of the Chilese, ii. 253. 

Chilihueyuesy or Araucanian sheep, ii. 254. 

Chiloey islands of, ii. 283. 

ChUoteSy Indians, ii. 284. 

Chilques y Masquesy district of, Peru, ii. 145r 

Chimalapay river of, New Spain, i. 155. 

Chimboy district and town of, New Granada, i. 310. 
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ChimhorazOy mountain, i. 219. 298. 

Chingasa, mountain of, New Granada, i. 265. 

Chiquillanes, Indians, ii. 288. 

Chiquitos, Indians, ii. 193. 

Chiquitos, district and town of. La Plata, ii. 192. 

ChiriguanoSy Indians, ii. 19S. 

Chiriquh bay of, Guatimala, i. 199. 

Choco, province of, New Granada, i. 273. 

Chocolate^ name originally Mexican, i. 39. 

, manufacture of, i. 258. 

ChocopCf town of, Peru, ii. 125. 

ChoUolany republic, i. 104. 

Cholula, pyramids of, i. 141. 

, city of. New Spain, ancient capital of the republic of 

Chollolan, population and history, i. 142.* 
Cholutecasy or Xeses, district and town of, Guatimala, i. 163. 
Choropamptty or the plain of shells, Peru, ii. 80. 
Chota, mines of, Peru, ii. 79. 125. 
Chuckanga, town of, New Granada, i. 322. 
ChucuitOy district and town of. La Plata, ii. 185. 
Chucuito, lake. La Plata, ii. 163. 185. 
ChumbivUcas, district of, Peru, ii. 146. 
Chunckosy country of Peru, ii. 145. 154. 
CkuqutsacGy or La Plata, city of La Plata, scite, climate, ii. 172. 

Foundation, buildings, Indians, royal audience, magistracy, 

and p<$pulation, 173. 
Cinaioay district, New Spain, i. 90* 

, city of. New Spain, i. 92. 

Cinchonay or Peruvian bark, i. 320. 

Citlaltepetly or Pico de Orizaba, i. 150. 

Claim of the Spanish government to the west coast of Amer 

ica, i. 5. 
— of the United States government to part of Netr Spain, 

i. 56. 
Clayhomcy fort of, the United States, i. 96. 
Clergy of New Spain, i. 48. 61. 
Climate of Florida, i. 9. 

of New Spain, i. 34. 

ofCuba, i. 186. 

of New Granada, i. 218. 

. of Caraccas, ii. 6. 

r of Peru, ii. 81. 

of La Plata, ii. 161. 

of Chili, ii. 245. 



CoaguUay city and province of. New Spain, i. 96. 
Coal of New Spain, i. 45. 
Coban, city of, Guatimala, i. 166. 
Cocoy or betel o£ America, i. 275. 
Cochabambay province of. La Plata, ii. 181. 
Cochcy Island, Caribbean Sea, ii. 299. 
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Cochinedy of New Spain, i. 39. 

Cocinas, Indians, i. 261. 

CocoUar, chain of the, in Caraccas, ii. 35. 

Cocomaricopas, Indians, i. 87. 

Co/re de Perot e, mountain, i. 35. 150. 

Coinage of the mint of Mexico, i. 53. 

-i—* of Santa F^ de Bogota, i. 228. 

I — of Popayan, ib. 

of Lima, ii. 81. 

— of Potosi, ii. 175. 

Colchagita, province and city of, Chili, ii. 273. 

Colhuacan, kingdom, i. 107. 

Colimay volcano of, New Spain, i. 100. 
. College of mines at, Mexico, i. 45* 

Colon^ Don Pedro Nuno, Duke ofVeragua, viceroy of New 
Spain, a descendant of Columbus, i. 31. 

Colonia del Sacramento, territory of La Plata, ii. 228. 

Colorado, river of. New Spain, i. 45. 87. 

Colorado de Texasy river of, New Spam, i. 98. 

Colorado, river of, Caraccas, ii. 36. 

Columbus, first voyage of, and discovery of America by, i. 2. 
Second voyage, i. 3. Third voyage, ib. Sent to Spain in 
irons, ib. Fourth voyage, 4. 210. Wrecked on Jamaica, 
211. Death of, at Vidladolid, li. Discovery of Caraccas 
bjbii. 18. 

Comandantes Generales, of New Spain, i. 33. 

Comayaguasy or Valladolid, city m Guatimala, 1. 175. 

Commerce of New Spain, i. 53. 

— : of Cuba, i. 190. 

■■ — of New Granada, i. 215. 

■ ■ of La Guayra, the port of Caraccas, ii. 8. 

' of Caraccas, ii. 47. 

■ Il l of Peru, ii. 77. 

of La Plata, ii. 167. 

n of Paraguay, ii. 202. ' 

of Chili, ii/262. 

■ of the island of Chiloe, ii. 285. 

Concepcion del Pao, city of, Caraccas, iL 40. 
■ , city of, La Plata, ii. 204. 

or Penco, city of, Qldii, ii. 277. 

Conchocando, title of the kings of Quito, i. 284. 

Conchapatu, silver mine of, Peru, ii. 132. 

Conchucos, city and district of, Peru, ii. 129. 

Condor, ii. 260. 

Condesvyos de Arequipa, district of Peru, ii. 148. 

Condonoma, mine of, Peru, ii. 145. 

Conibos Indians, ii. 152. 

Conquest of Mexico, i. 22. 

Con^inento/ provinces of Chili, ii. 264. 

Contineta of America, first discovered by Cabot| ii. 196. 
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Conuco, or public garden of a mission village, ii«^ S4. 

Copacavana town, on an island in lake Chucuito, ii. 186. 

Copala, mine of New Spain, i. 100. 

CopiapOy province and town of Chili, ii. 265. 

Copper, ancient Mexicans made their tools of, i. 44. 

CoquimbOi province and town of Chili, ii. 265. 

Coquimbanes, Islands of Chili, ii. 282. 

Corcobado, mountain of Chili, ii. 249. 285. 302. 

Cordiilrras, of New Spain, i. 35. 

Cordilleras de los Andes, description of, i. 219. 

CordiUera, of New Granada and Caraccas, i. 220. 

CordiUera of the cataracts of the Orinoco, i. 221. Of Chi- 
quitos, 222. Of Santa Marta, 258. Of Merida, 261. Of 
Santa F6, 265. Of Santa F^ de Antioquia, 272. Of Po- 
payan, 276. Of Quito, 298. Of Caraccas, ii. 8. Of Chi- 
quitos, 162. 193. Of the Chiriguanos, 192. Of Chili, 248. 
301. 

Cordova, city of New Spain, i. 147. 

Cordova, city of La Plata, scite, edifices, trade, district sur* 
rounding, li. 212. 

Corientes, river of La Plata, ii. 166. City of La Plata, 227. 

Coriez, Fernando, history of, i. 21. Conquest of Mexico by, 
22. Sets sail from Cuba, and arrives at Tabasco, meets 
the embassadors of Montezuma, who are astonished at the 
Europeans, arms, horses, &c., 23. Present from Monte- 
zuma, mutiny of the army, burns his fleet, 24. Marches 
for Mexico, conquers the Tlascalans, 25. Arrives at 
Mexico, seizes the Emperor, marches to fight Narvaez, 26 
Returns to and evacuates Mexico, Montezuma slain, 28. 
Recruits his army, and again lays siege to the city, which 
capitulates on Guatimozin being taken and put to death, 
29. Discovery of California by, 77« 

Cosumel Isle, discovery of, b^ Grijalva, history of, &c. r. 194- 

Costa Rica, province of Guatimala, i. 176. 

Catabamba, district of, Peru, ii. 145. 

Cotopaxi volcano, i. 299. 

Comemu, town of Chili, ii. 276. 

Council of the mines in New Spain, i. 45* Of the Indies, 
ii. 107. 

Crater of Pichinca, i. 299. 

Creoles, of New Spain, i. 47. 

Crevice of Icononzo, i. 266^ Of Chota, 303. 

Crevices of the Andes, i. 224. 

Cr2k;e«, town of Panama, i. 231. 

CtU)a, island of, situation, i. 183. Supposed to have been part 
of the continent, gulf-stream, extent, position, discoveryy 
184. History, climate, 185. Productions, forests, 186. 
Mines, cultivated part, population, mountains, 187. Go- 
vernment, revenue, army^ capital, 188. Towns, 190. City 
of, 191. Pinos isle, 192. 

Cubagua, lAanA, Caribbean 8ea> u. 299* 
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CuchiUo de Guanaguana, mountain of Caraccas, ii. 36« 

CtLCurucho de Tumiriquiri, mountain of Caraccas, ii. 35. 

CundtTiamarca, kingdom of, i. 217. 

Cvenfa, district and city of New Granada, i. 318. 

Cuemavacay city of New Spain, i. 133. 

CueSy St. Antonio de las, ancient Aztec fort, i. 153. 

Cujo or Cuyo, government of La Plata, ii. 215. Boundaries, 

climate, features, history, rivers, lakes, productions, 216. 

Commerce, capital, 218. 
Cuitlahualtzin, or Quetlavaca, King of Mexico, i. 117. 
CtJpeUf or Chili fox, singular habits of, ii. 257. 
Cumana, province of. See New Andalusia, 
Cumana^ city of Caraccas, scite, ii. 25. Port, citadel, rivers, 

suburbs, buildings, climate, population, 26. Indians, 27. 

Customs of the inhabitants, harbour, earthquakes, 28. 

Environs, 30. 
Cumanacoa, town of Caraccas, ii. 32. 
Cumanasoto Indians, ii. 14. 
Cumanches Indians, i. 71. 
Cunches Indians, ii. 288. 
Curagoa Island, trade of with Caraccas, ii. 50. 
Curicoy mine of Chili, ii. 251*. 

town of Chili, ii. 275. 

CurimayOy ancient gold mines of Peru, ii. 80. 

Curuguaty, town of La Plata, ii. 204. 

Cuzcatlan, or San Scdvador, city of Guatimala, i. 162. 

Cuzcoy intendency of Peru, ii. 140. 

— , city of, scite, foundation, ii. 141. Ancient splendour, 

history, antiquities, buildings, cathedral, 142. Temple of 

the sun, pubhc edifices, bishopric, population, trade, 143. 



DARIEN, isthmus of, i. 232. 

, province of New Granada, extent, climate, inhabitants, 

i. 239. Rivers, produce, population, coital, 240. Scotch 

colonization of, 241. 
, gulf of, i. 240. 



Datdef district of New Granada, i. 313* 

Dantay large animal of Quito, i. 323. 

DegUy or Chilese dormouse, ii. 256. 

Desaguaderoy singular river of La Plata, ii. 180. 

Descahezadoy mountain of Chili, ii. 249. 

Doctrinasy or villages of Spanish America, ii. 34. 

D&minic de Gour^esy attack of Florida by, i. 7* 

Don Josef Sarmzento VaUadares Conde de Montezunuiy a de 

scendant of Montezuma, viceroy of Mexico, i. 31. 
Doracesy Indians, i. 178. 
Duida mountam of Guiana, i. 222. 
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Durango, intendancy of. See New Biscay. 
DurangOy city of New Spain, i. 93. 



E 

EARTHQUAKES at Guatimala, i. 160. At Quito, 294. 
At Rio-bamba, 307. At Caraccas, ii. 6. At Cumana, 28. 
At Valencia in Caraccas, 56. At Lima, 118. At Arequipa^ 
148. In Chili, 250. 

El Altary mountain, i. 301. 

El Corazorif mountain, i. 300. 

El Dorado, or Golden mountain, i. 222. 

El Dorado, celebrated fictitious city, ii. 17^ 18. 71. 

Elevation on the Cordillera of New Spain, at which sugar, cot- 
ton, cacao, and indigo, and European grains flourish, i. 36. 
Also pines and the banana, 37- 

Ekanfanoga, a swamp in Florida, i. 16. 

Encomienaas, history of, ii. 106. 

Equator crosses the great mountain Cayambe U^cu, i. 300. 

Eruptions of Cotopaxi volcano, i. 310. 

Escambia Coenecah, river of Florida, i. 14. 

Escuintla, district of Guatimala, i. 163. 

Espiritu Santo, or Nassau Bay in Florida, i. 19. 

Europeans, number of in New Spain, i. 47* In Spanish Ame- 
rica, ii. 319. 

European fruits and vegetables successfully cultivated in New 
Spain, i. 38. 

Excessive cold experienced by the French mathematicians in 
measuring the degree on the Andes, i. 302. 



FARALLONES, rocks, Pacific Ocean, i. 200. 

Falkland, or Malouin Isles, ii. 300. 

False Maranon, i. 326. 

Features of the country of New Spain, i. 35. Of New Gra- 
nada, 219. Of Caraccas, ii. 8. Of Peru, 81. Of La Plata, 
161. OfChiU, 245. 

Femandina, town of Florida, i. 19. 

Fernando, St,, mission of Caraccas, ii. 34. 

First European colony planted in the West Indies, i. 3. On 
the continent of America, 179. 

Flames, innoxious, of the Plains of Caraccas, ii. 29. 

Floating gardens of Mexico, i. 130. 

Floridas, boundaries, i. 6. Discovery of, history, 7. Cession of 
to Spain, 8. Productions, 10. Animals, 11. Capital of East 
Florida, ib. Capital of West Florida, 14. Rivers and lakes. 
ib. Islands, 18. Government, 19. Recent events, 20. 

Florida, town of Chili, ii. 275. 
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Force which originally undertook the conquest of Mexico, 

i. 22. 
Fort Bourbon^ Spanish fort on the Paraguay, ii. 165. 
Fort Nueoa Coimbra^ Portuguese settlement on the Paraguay, ' 

ii. 165. 
Fort MauUin, Chili» ii. 286. 
Fortress of the Incas at Cuzco, ii. 142. 
FresniUoy town of New Spain, i. 99. 
Frontier forts of Chili, ii. 280. 
Funza^ or Bogota river, i. 266. 



QALLO, Isle, Pacific Ocean, ii. 297. 

Ganses in India subject to the Bore, i. 8S2. 

Gardens, floating, of Mexico, i. ISO. 

Garito de Paramo^ highest point of the pass 6f Quindiu, i. 277. 

General History of the Indies by Las Casas, ii. 25. 

Genoese merchants, the first traffickers in negro slaves, ii. 2S. 

Gibraltar, city of Caraccas, ii. 63. 

Gila river, ancient Mexican city on its banks, i. 75. 

Girvaly voyage of, up the Maranon, ii. 151. 

Goahiros Indians, i. 259. 

Godin*8, Madam, journey down the Maranon, i. 331. 

Goldy generally procured by washings in New Spain, i. 4>3. 
Quantity of procured annually in New Spain, tiS. Of Anti- 
oquia, 271. Of Peru, ii. 80. 

Gold washings of Choco, i. 274. 

Golden CastUe, ancient denomination of Darien, &c. i. 212. 

Gonzalo Pizarro, exploratory journey of, i. 290. 

Gorgona, isle in the Pacific, ii, 297- 

Gracias a Dios, town of Guatimala, i. 175. 

Cape, named by Columbus, i. 210. 

Granada, New. See Netv Granada. 
, Town of Guatimala, i. 168. 

Grand Manamo, a mouth of the Orinoco, ii. 41. 

Grand Para, a name of the Maranon, i. 326. 

Grant made to Cortez of part of Oaxaca, i. 154* 

Guacas, or tumuli of the ancient Peruvians, ii. 105. 

Gnacharo cavern and birds, ii. 37. 

Quadalaxara, audience of, i. 99. Intendancy of, td» Boun- 
daries, extent, ib. Population, productions, rivers, volca- 
noes, lakes, capital, and towns, 101. 

— — , city of New Spain, scite, fertility of ttfe country, 

extent, inhabitants, climate, buildings, &c., i. 100. 

Guaddupe, Isle, Pacific, i. 200. 

GuadianOf or Durango river. See Durango. 

Guahibos Indians, ii. 68. 
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GuaUagay river of Peru, ii. 127. 
Gualgayocy mines of Peru, ii. 79. 

Ouamanga^ city of Peru, scite, climdte, buildings, inine^, foun- 
dfttion, population, ii. 138. 

, intendancy of Peru, ii. 1S8. 

Guamoco, town of New Granada, i. 251. 

Guana, or Edible Lizard, i. 234*. 

Guanahana, i. 24*5. 

Guanacas mountain, i. 221. Pass of the, 276. ^ 

Guanaraj town of Caraccas, ii. 52. 

Guanahaniy or Cat Island, first land discovered by Columbus, 

i. 2. 
GuanaxuatOy intendancy of, 1. 102. City of New Spain, ib. 

Mines produce twice as much as Potosi, 43. 
Guancavetica, intendancy of Peru, ii. 134. Mines of Peru, 135. 

City of Peru, scite, buildings, height, population, 136. 
GuanchacOy port of Truxillo, in Peru, H. 124. 
Gttfl«/^a, town of Peru, ii. 139. 
GuanucOf city find district of Peru, ii. 129. 
Guanucos, or Peruvian sheep, ii. 264. 
Gtiara, town of Peru, ii. 131. 
Guaraniat territory^ of La Plata, ii. 228. 
Guarapiekey river of Caraccas, ii. 36. 42. , 

Guarico river, ii. 46. 
Ouamamey mines of New Spain, i. 95. 
Quarochirty district and town of Peru, ii. 132. 
Ouarounoes Indians, ii. Id. 
Quarpes Indians, ii. 215. 
Gimscoy port of Chili, ii. 26^. 
Guascimco isles, gulf of Mexico, i. 191. 
Guastaysy ancient nrinces of Quito, i. 284. 
Ouatamta lake, of New Granada, i. 266. 
Guatimday captain-generalship of, captain-general, i. 158. Sub" 

divisions of, productions, climate, features, royal audience, 

159. Capital, 160. 

, proper, provinces (^, i. 161. 
' ■ ■■-', city of, scite, archbishopric, imirersity, trade, fbun- 

dation, earthquake, inhabitants, i. 160. : 

Guatimoziny Emperor of Mexico, defencbl the capital agi^nst 

Cortez, is taken prisoner, and torturl^, i. 29. 118. 
Guaxaca, See Oaxaca. 

ChmyaquUy jurisdiction of New Gri^ada, i. 310. 
' city, scite, foundation, buildings, streetv, i. 314. 

Fortifications, population, 315. Tirade, 318. 
river, i. 313. 



Guayecas Indians, ii. 7L 
Guayna Patina^ volcano of Peru, ii. 148. 
Guayqueria Indians, ii. 12. 26. 
Guayray river of Caraccas, ii. 46. 
■■ ■, port of Caraccas, ii. 7. 
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Guemulf singular Chilian animal, ii. 256<. 

Guerray voyage of, to explore the coast of Caraccas, ii. 19. 

Guiana, or Spanish Guiana, extent and boundaries, ii. 69. 
Population, divisions, 70. Historjr, £1 Dorado, Guayecas, 
and sources of the Orinoco, 71- Rivers, capital, 72. 

Guiges, river of Caraccas, ii. 45- 

Gunmscoa company, ii. 48. 

Gu/^stream, i. 184. 



H 

HAMBATOy town of New Granada, i. 307. 

Hatun Potocsi, mountain in which the tnines of Potosi are 
worked, ii. 175. 

Havannahy captain-generalship of, i. 187* 

— — city, scite, harbour, i. 188. Fortifications, dock- 
yard, commerce, manners and customs of the inhabitants, 189. 
Attacks on, by different powers, and population, 190. 
harbour, i. 188. 



Haytiy or Hispaniolay discovery of, i. 3. 

Hiaquiy district of New Spain, i. 89. River of New Spain, ib. 

Himanioldy or St.DommgOy first settlement of Europeans in 

America, i. 3. 
History of Florida, i. 7. Of New Spain, 21 . Of Mexico, 1 03. 

Of Caraccas, ii. 2. Of Peru and of Spanish America, 83 — 114. 

Of the present disturbances in Spanish America, 108* Of 

Buenos Ayres, 1 56. Of Paraguay, 1 95. Of the Jesuit^ettle- 

ments in Paraguay, 220. Of Chili, 231. 
Honday town of New Granada, i. 269» 
Hondurasy province of, boundaries, extent, history, climate, i. 

169. Productions, mahogany felling, and mahogany tree, 

170. Logwood, mosquito, shore, Indians, 171. Chief town, 
&c., 175. 

. , bay of, i. 173. 

, English factories of, Balize, i. 173. 

Honey and wax, immense quantities produced in New Spain, 

1.40. 
Horsesy wild, in New Spain, i. 40. 
Hostimuriy town of, New Spain, i. 92. 
HuaUaSy town and district of Peru, ii. 129. 
Huamaliesy town and district of Peru, ii. 128. 
Huana Capac, 13th Inca of Peru, ii. 86. 
— — — Inca, conquest of Quito by, i. 284. 
HuantajayOy mines of Peru, ii. 80. 
Huascar, or Inti Cusi Hualpa, 14th Inca of Peru, ii. 86. ' 

. , History of, i. 286. 

Huasacualcoy river of New Spain, i. 149. 
Huexotzinco republic, i. 104. 

■ ■■ — , town of New Spain, i. 143. 
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HuUiest PeruYian gold works, ii. 80. 
i/to/fl'tti^u, province of Chiliy ii» 279. 
HunAoldfB journey to explore the Orinoco, ii. ?!• 
Huncahuayldikg of the Mujucas, i. 218. 



I and J . 

JAENDE BRACAMOROS, government of New Granada, 

i. 321. 
-^— , city of New Granada, i. S21. 
^alap takes its name from Xalapa, L 39. 
Jauruy river, and pyramid of La Plata, ii. 164. 
Jaguar y or American tiger, i. 242. ii. 35. 217. 
Ibague, town of New Granada, i. 280. 
Iberi, lake of La Plata, ii. 163. 
Ica^ or Putumayo river, i. 327. 332. 

, town and district qi Peru, ii. 133. 

Icononzo, natural bridges of, i. 265. 

Jesuits f discoveries of the, in California, i. 78. 

— f history of their settlements in Paraguay, ii. 220. 

lUimani, mountain of La Plata, ii. 183. 

lUinissa mountam, i. 300. 

Imposibk mountain, road aver, ii. 30.' 

Incas of Peru, ii. 84. ' 

Inca Roca, 6th Peruvian monarch, ii. 85. 

-) — Ripac, 8th ditto, ii. 85. 

Urea, 9th ditto, ii. 85. 

Yupanqui, partially subdues the Chilese, ii» 252. 

Indians, independent, in New Spain, i. 49. 

■ tribute levied in Mexico, i. 52. Method of catching 

wild geese, 243. Method of snaring the alligator, 318* 
Chili, or Araucania, ii. 287. 



Indians^ numbers of, in New Spain, i. 49. Description o( 50. 
' of Peru, ii. 105. Of Caraccas, ii. 12. 

/wicr^foon on the tomb of Columbus, i. 211. 

, commemorative of the Geodesic operations in Quito, 

i.297. 

Insular Chili, ii. 282. 

IntendandeSf number of, in New Spain, i. 32. 

Joanes island, at the mouth of the Maranon, i. 329. 

JoruUOf volcano of. New Spain, i. 135. 

Ipava lake, source of the Orinoco, ii. 10. 

jhnVtf, river of Caraccas, ii. 41. 

Isabella, first town founded in the New World, i« 3. 

IsabeUa isle, Pacific, i. 201. 

Islands, on the coasts of Florida, i. 18. On the coasts of New 
Spain and Guatimala, 192. In the Gulf of California, 200#^ 
Revillagegido, 202. On the coasts of South America, ii. 994. 

Isthmus (^Darien, or Panama, i. 232. 
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Itaquiriy river of La Plata, ii. 155. 

Itatay province of Chili, ii. 276. 

ItzcaaUy king of Mexico» i. 110. 

lizU stone, i. 125. 

Juan Fernandez isle, iL 294*. 

— — de Grijahay discovery of Mexico by, i. 1 17. 

— de Ulua isle, gulf of Mexico, i. 193. 

— — Rodriguez CabriUo isle, Pacific, i. 200. 

Juanico isle. Pacific Ocean, i. 201. 

JuTuay river, ii. Id4«. 

Juiay river, ii. 195. 

Iztafcihuatl, mountain of New Spain, i. 141. 



LA GUAYRAy port of, Caraccas, scite, distance from Carac- 
cas, fortifications, iL T. Harbour, population, conmierce, 8. 
Lta Paz, province of La Plata, ii. 182. 

, or Chuquiavo, city o^ La Plata, foundation, scite, ii. 
182. Climate, buildings, trade, population, IBS, 
La Plata, viceroyalty of. See Buenos Ayres. 
, town of New Granada, i. 281. 

■ isle, in the Pacific, iL 297. 

La Purimma Conc^pcion de Caiorce mine, profits of, i. 44. 

— Serena, or Coquunbo, city of Chili, ii. 266. 

— de Tierra isle, in the Pacific, ii. 295. 
Lake fyava, source of the Orinoco, ii. 10. 

■ Putucuao, ii. 40. 

— ChucuitOy or Titieaca, ii. 168. 185. 
Maracaybo, ii. 15. 

Parima, iL 17* 

f Parina Cocha, ii. 140. 

— — - Valencia, ii. 16. 
— ^- Xarayes, iL 162. 

— Guatavita, L 266. 
— — George, L 17. 

Tezcuco, L 129. 

Chalco, L 130. 

St. Cristoval, f. 130. 

— «(— ZumpaHgo, L 130. 
— — Cayman, i. 46. 94. 

Parras, i. 94. 

Chavala, i. 46. 100. 

Lakes of New Spain, i. 46. 

of Caraccas, ii. 15. 

Lambayeoue, town of Peru, ii. 123. 
Lampa, aistrict of Peru, ii. 146. 

y city of La Plata or Peiu, ii. 190. 

Land of (Jie missionJi, or Colonna, ii. 154. 
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Land'CrabSf natural history of, 1. 181. 

Language of the Indians of Caraccas, ii. 13. Of Peru, 154. 
Of Chili, 253. 

Lanthomt of .Maracaybo lake, ii. 16. 

Laqut, singular method of catching animals with, iu 254. 

Laricaxasy district and town dTLa Plata, ii. 184. 

Las Casasy Bishop of Chiapa, styled Protector of the Indians, 
history of, ii. 21. 

Lai Corienta, dty of La Plata, ii. 227. 

Latacungay district and city of New Granada, i. 305.. 

LauricocnOy or False Maranon« i. 326. ii. 128. 

—«—*-«* mines of Peru, ii. 79. 

Lautaro, toqui of the Chilese, ii. 239. 

Lemuif isle of the Archipelago of Chiloe, ii. 287. 

Leouy city of^Guatimala, L 167« 

— , New, province of New Spain, i. 97- 

Xerma, river of New Spain, i. 134. 

LianaSf beautiful parasitical plants, ii. 33. 

Lican, ancient name of Quito, i. 284. 

Limaf intendancv of Peru, districts of, boundaries, history, 
chief town, and towns, ii. 130, 131. 

, scite, foundation, ii. 114. Public edifices, universities, 

viceroys, 115. Courts of justice, palace, mint, suburbs, 
pomp of the church ceremomes,* manners and CMStoms of the 
inhabitants, population, climate, 116. Earthquake, com- 
merce, port, river, 118. 

LinareSf town of New Spain, L 98. 

LincopichioTiy toqui of the Chilese, ii. 242; 

Lincoi/an, ditto ditto, ii. 237. 

Livesy district and town of La Plata, ii. 178. 

Lcachi, isle of the Archipelago of Chiloe, ii. 287* 

LlamaSf or Peruvian sheep, li. 255. 

Llano del Corasumy plain of Popayan, i.281. 

Lloaue Yupan^uty 3d Inca of Peru, ii. 85. 

Z^tJta and Chiloas, district of Peru, i. 126. 

Lobos isles. Pacific, iL 297. 

, isle of the Rio de la Plata, ii. 300. 

Logwood treeBf i. 171. 

Longaviy mountain of Chili, ii. 249, 

Londresy town of La Plata, ii.^13. 

Loray town of Chili, ii. 275. 

f4)r^y mission of, California, i. 78. 

L6s Gkmrcas* See Charcas. 

Los Uanosy or the Plains of Caraccas, ii. 9» 

Los Llanitosy mountains of New Spain^ i. 108. 

Los Paredonesy ruins of an ancient Peruvian palace, i. 309. 

Los Santosy town of New Granada, i. 239. 

Lucanasy district of Peru, ii. 140. 
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MACANAO, C^pe, Margarita isle, ii. 298. 

Macareo, a moudi oFthe Orinocp, ii. 41. 

MaeaSf town and province of New Granada, i. 335. 

Maccahafx) snuff, origin of the name, ii. 64. 

Madera river, i. 328. ii. 194. 

MagalhaenSf discovery of tlie passage into the South Pacific 
by, ii. 292. 

MagdaUna, Rio Grande de, i. 246. 254. 

Magnificent gift sent to Cortez by Montezuma, i. 23. 

Ma^ue^t or Agave, i. 39. 84. 

Mahogany trees, i. 171. 

Maiia Capacy 4d) Inca of Peru, ii. 85. 

Maizcy plantations of, support the Indians in New Spfun, i. 37. 
Sugar made from its stialks by. the Mexicans, 38. 

Maldonadoy city of La Plata, ii. 227. 

Malpatfs, i. 136. 

Mama Odloy ii. 84. 

Mameist i. 245. 

Mamore river, ii. 194. 

Manatif or sea cow, i. 333. 

Man^nillo, or poison ap^le, i. 242. 

Manco CapaCy Ist Sovereign of Peru, iL S4. 

'• — , 16th Inca of Peru, ii. 86. 97. ^ 

Mandihoy lake of La Plata, ii. 163. 

Manflost mountain of Chili, ii. 249. 

Manioc, cultivation of, in New Spain, i. 37. 

Manoa, or £1 Dorado, pretended ci^ of Guiana, ii.71. 

Manta, flat fish, destructive to pearl divers, i. 235. 

blancasy offensive little insects, i. 244. 

Manzanaresj river of Caraccas, ii. 42. 

Mapimis, Fort de, in New Spain, i. 94. 

Maracay, town of Caraccas, ii. 54. 

Maracayboy province of Caraccas, boundaries, soil, population, 
Indian towns on the lake, ii. 58. History, rivers, 59* Cli- 
mate, capital, 60. Towns, 63. 

— , city of Caraccas, scite, climate, buildings, ii. 60. 
Foundation, population, slaves, ship-buildinff, manners and 
customs of the inhabitants, 61. History of the plunder of 
by the bucaniers, 62. 



— lake, ii. 15. „ . . | 

Maranon river, description of^ i. 325. ; 

Margarita island, Caribbean sea, situation, discovery, ii. 73. 

Ports, population, commerce, climate, soil, capital, recent 

events, 74. . . 

■ island. Pacific Ocean, i. 200. 

Maria de Escobary sows the first wheat in Peru, ii. 131. 
Mariasy Las Tresy isles, Pacific Ocean, i. 201. 
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Mariguitarf village of Caraccas, 40. 

MariquUa^ town of New Granada,, i- 269. 

Maruisasy a mouth of the Orinoco, ii. 41. 

Marquess del VaUe de Oaxacai title granted to Cortez, i. 30. 

Mas-ajuera isle, Pacific Ocean, ii. 2^5. 

Mataguayos Indians, ii. 211. 

MattCy or Paraguay tea, ii. 200. 

Mauley district of Chili, ii. 274. 

Mausolea of Cbachapoyas in Peru, ii. 104. 

Maynasy province of New Granada, i. 324. 

Mayoy district and river of New Spain, i. 89. 

Ma^;9ttrf cataract, i. 221. 

Mayros Indians, ii. 154. 

Measurement of a decree of the meridian in Quito, i. 297* 

Mechoacan. See Valladolid. 

Medellifty birth-place of Cortez, i. 21. 

Melipillay city and province of Chili, ii. 270. 

Menchuan isle. Pacific, ii. 287. 

Mendozoy city of La Plata, ii. 218. 

Mentuosoy isle. Pacific, i. 203. 

Mercaderesytjown of Popayan, limit of Peruvian conquests, i.281* 

Mercury of Antioquia, i. 272, 

, quantity used in the Mexican mines, i. 44. 

Meriday province of New Spain. See Yucatan, 

, city of New Spain, i. 158. 

, province of New Granada, i. 261. 

, city of New Granada, i. 262. 

Mestizoes of New Spain, i. 47. 

Meta river, ii. 67. 

Method of travelling over the passes of Popayan, i. 277. The. 

plains of La Plato, ii. 209. 222. 

■ of carrying the post letters in Quito, i. 323. 
Mexicana river, i. 5. 
Mexicoy viceroyalty oi. See Nevo Spain. 
, intendiancy of, boundaries, ancient and modem l^story 

of, L 103. Climate, produce, animals 122. Minerals, 125. 

Ancient inhabitants, 126. Features, 129. Antiquities, 132. 

Towns, 133. 

-, New, province of, extent, boundaries, features, i. 68* 



climate, capital, towns, 69. Mines, population, rivers, 70. 
IndianI, 71. Antiquities, 75. 

, city of, attack and capture of by Cortez, i. 29. • Dc- 



scription of, scite, architecture of the public edi£k:es, &c 
i. 57* Population, 58. Market-place, aqueducts, police, 
municipal body, courts of justice, 59. Viceroy's court and 
splendour, 60. Troops, archbishopric, cler^, ecclesiastical 
courts, university, 61. Colleges, patron saint, character of 
the peo{4e, 62. Mannenr am customs, 63. Scener^r^ in 
the vicinity, 64. Public walks, climate, 65* Antiqmties, 
lakes, 66. Lazaroni, 67* 
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Mexicans^ ancient, L 1119« Modern, 125. 
Mexkliy the Mexican god of war, i. 57. 
Michuacan kingdom, i. 104. 

Micuwampa, mines of, Peru, ii. 79. Town of, Peru. 125. 
Mimorenos Apaches Indians, i. 73. 

Minasy basin of, in Nova Scotia, subject to the bore, K SSS. 
Mineral mtcYi of Maracaybo, ii. 16. 

Mines of New Spain, many abandoned for want of proper xtatr 
chinery, number of, i. 42. The most valuable of^ 49. 

— of New Granada, i. 214. 

of Peru, produce of, ii. 78. Description of, ii. 7^ 

. of talc in La Plata, ii. 184. 

of La Plata, product of, ii. 167^ 

— of Potosi, ii. 174. 

del Azogue, in La Plata, ii. 187. 

— of Salcedo, in La Plata, ii. 188. 
, of Chili, ii. 251. 

Mint of Mexico, quantity of coinage issued from since the 
conquest, i.53. 

w— of Santa Fe de Bogota, coinage of, i. 228. 
■ of Popayan, coinage of, i. 2^. 

Miraculous fountain in Florida, i. 9. 

Mission villages of Paraguay, ii. 203. 

Missionary town, description of one, ii. 34. 

war with the Indians, i. 48. 

Missions of California, i. 78 — 82. 

Misteriosa island, i. 198. 

Mitay a law obliging the Indians to woric in the mines, ii. 1 07. 

Mida, temple of the ancient Mexicans, i. 154. 

Mixteca, country of New Spain,, i. 154. 

Mizque Poconay town and district of La Plata, ii* 192. 

Mocha isle, Pacific Ocean, ii. 282. 

Mompoxy town of New Granada, i. 250. 

Manclova, town of New Spain, i. 97. 

MondegOy river of La Plata, ii. 165. 

Monkeys of Panama, eaten by the natives, i. 2S2. 

Montana Reale, country of Peru, ii. 153. 

Monte Capiro, mountain of Porto Bello, i. 236. 

Monteleone^ Duke of, a descendant of Cortez, i. 48. 

Monterey, town of California, i. 82. Bay of ditto, 85« 
, town of New Spain, i. 97. * 

Monteses Indians, ii. 203. 

Mantes Claros, town of New Spain, i. 92. 

Monte Video, city of La Plata, scite, name, ii. 22.5. Harbour, 
buildings, climate, vicinity, population, commerce, 226. 
Taking of, by the British, 227. 

Mohtezvma Ilhuicamina, Emperor of Mexico, i. 111^ 

Montezuma Xocotzin, Emperor of Mexico, magnificent recep- 
tion of Cortez by, i. 25. Made prisoner, 27. Slain, ^8* 
History of, 114. 

Moquehua^ district and town of Peru, ii. 149. 
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Moqui Indians, i* 71* 

MoquikuiXf King pf Tlateloico, i. 111. 

Morgan the freebooter, sack of Panama by, i. 233. Taking 
ofPorto Bello by, 238. Plunder of Maracaybo by, ji. 62. 

Moto Castle, i. 189. 

Morrope\ town of Peru, ii. 123. 

Mosquito shore, i. 171. 
»■ ■ * ■ Indians, i. 172. 

Mountain* near the river Magdalena, curious structure of, 
i. 1.255. 

Mouths of the Orinoco, ii. 11. 41. 

Moyobamba, town of Peru, ii. 126. 

MoxoSf territory of La Plata, ii. 194. 

MutUlon Isle, m the Pacific, ii. 282. 

MiUattQes of New Spain, i. 47. 

Mushy smell and white colour of the rivers frequented by alli- 
gators, i. 318. 

Muyscas er Moscas Indians, ancient tribe of New Granada, 
i. 217. 227. 

MuzOf town of New Granada, i. 270. 

MnxoSy singular Indian nation, i. 270. 
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NACOGDOCH, Fort of Texas, in New Spain, i. 98. 
Narvaezy defeat of, by Cortez, i. 28. 
Napo river, i. 332. 

Napthay spring of, in Caraccas, ii. 31. 
Nasca^ town of Peru, ii. 134. 
Natay city of New Granada, i. 238. 
Nauhcampatepetl, mountain of New Spain, i. 150. 
Neembucuy lake of La Plata, ii. 163. 
, town of La Plata, ii. 204. 
Negroes in New Spain, i. 48. 
■ ■' in New Granada, i. 272. 
Nevada de Toluca mountains, i. 129. 

de Santa Marta, i. 220. 

' ■■' " ■ de Merida mountains, i. 220. 
Neverif or Enipiricuar, xiver of Caraccas, ii. 42. 
Nem Albion, explored and named by Sir Francis Dndce, i. 77. 
New Andalusia, provinoe of, boundaries, hisi^ry, ii. 18. Fea> 

tures, climate, capital, 25. 
New Barcelona, province of, ii. 18. ' 

New Biscay y or Durango, intendancy of, boundaries, extent, 

i. 92. Population, capital, 93. Inhabitants, towns, &e. 94. 
Nefw Caledonia, i. 241. 
New California. See California. 
New Granada, vicero3ralty of, boundaries and extent, i. 209. 

Territorial and political and divisions, discovery and history, 
z 4 
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210. Audiences, viceroy, population^ 214. Arch- 
bishopric, commerce, revenues, 215. Mines,, produce, 
Indians, 216. Ancient inhabitante, 217. Climate, 218* 
Features of, 219. Capital, 225. Provinces of, 229. . 

New Leon, province of New Spain, boundaries, extent, and 
capital, i. 97- . . - 

Nevo Mexico, province of. See Mexico. 

New Santander, province of New Spain, boundaries, extent 
and description of, i. 97« Mines, ci^ital, towns and rivers,, 
i. 98. ... 

New Santander, city of New Spain; i. 98. 

New Spain, viceroyalty of, government history, and dis- 
covery, i. 20. Political and territorial divisions, .32. 
Boundaries, 33. Extent and climate, 34. Features, produc- 
tions and mines, 35. Rivers, 45. Lakes, 46. Temper- 
ature, 47. Population, 21* 47. Antiquities ^nd manufac^ 
tures, 52. Commerce, 53. Revenues, 55* Army,. 56. 
-Recent events j 56. Metropolis, 57. Provinces of, 68. 

/Vie^yva, town of New Granada, i. 281. 

Nicaragua, province of Guiaitimala, boundaries, climate, fea 
tures, i. 166. Productions, trade, mines, population, ani« 
mals, capital, i. 167. 

— — -, town of Guatimala, i. 168. 

Nicola, town of Guatimala, i. 176. 

Nicuessa, voyage of, i. 212. 

Nirgua, town of Caraccas, ii. 58. 

Noanamas, village of New Granada, i* 274* 

Nobles of New Spain, i. 32. 

Norte, Rio Grande del, i. 45. 98. 

Nuestra Senora de la Vittoria* See Tabasco. 



AX AC A or Guaxaca, intendancy of, boundaries, i. 151* 
Mines, inhabitants, manufactures, capital and towns, 152. 
Mountains, antiquities, rivers, ^ant to Cortez, 154. 

Ooxaca, city of New Spain, scite, vicinity, climate, i. 152. 
Public buildings and popidation, 152. 

Obelisks in Cuyo, ii. 218. 

Ocana, town of N^w Granada, i. 259. • 

Ocona, town of Peru, ii. 148. 

Ocufnara,*town of Caraccds, ii. 56. 

Olives, cultivation of, forjiidden in New Spain, i. 38. 

Sfeda, voyages and discoveries of, i. 211. 
maguas Indians, i. 324. 
Omasuyos, district of La Plata, ii. 183. 
Omoa, town of Guatimala, i, 175. 
OrchUla island, Caribbean Sea, ii. 298. 
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OreUatuii discovery of the Maranon by, i. 291. 
Oripn of the slave trade, ii. 22. 
Orinoco river, ii. 10. 41. 
Oroy platina mine in New Granada, i. 274. 
OropesUy city of La Plata, ii. 181. 
Orizaba^ volcano of New Spain, i. 150. 
— — , town of New Spain, i. 147. 
OrurOf district of La Plata, ii. 178. 

, city of La Plata, ii. 179. 

Ostitnuri, district of New Spain, i. 89. 

Ostrich of America, ii. 259. 

Otabalo, jurisdiction of New Granada, i. SOS. 

>, citv of New Granada, i. S04. ' 

Otomacs Indians, ii. 15. 

Ovando refuses Columbus leave to refit his ships at Hisp^niola, 
i.210. ' • 



PJLCAJES, district and town of La Plata, ii. 184. 

Pachachaca, river of Peru, ii. 146. 

PachacamaCi a deity of the Peruvians, ii. 105. Temple of, ia 
Peru, 103. 

■ . ■■ , isle in the Pacific, ii. 296. 

Pachacutec, 10th Inca bf Pferu, ii. 85. 

Pachitea, river, ii, 127. 

Pachucoy town of New Spain, i. 134. 

PachuquiUay the most ancient village of the vale of Anahuac, 
i. 134. 

Pacific Ocean, discovered by Vasco Nunez de Balboa, i. 218. 

Pagi, or Puma, of Chili, ii. 256. 

Pajaroy Chilian island, ii. 282. 

PaiUamachu, toqui of the Chilese, ii. 241. 

Paintings y Mexican, i. 52. 123. 

Pampas of Buenos Ayres, ii. 222. 

Pampas del Sacramento y ii. 151. 

Pampatar, in Margarita, recent events at> ii. 74. 

Pamplona, city of New Granada, i. 263. 

Panamay province of, i. 229. Boundaries, discovery, climate,, 
soil, forests, mountains, trade, produce, 230. Mines, rivers,* 
animals, capital, 232. Bay, pearl fishery, and cities, 235. 

, city of New Granada, scite, i. 232. History, govern- 
ment, public offices and buildings, inhabitants, bay, tides, 
234. 

PUnos Indians, ii. 152. 

Panucoy river of New Spain, i. 134. 149. 

Pa|}a7t^a, pyramids of, 1. 151. 

PapavoSy i. 244*' 

Paragoanay peninsula of, in Caraccas, ii. 50. 
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Paraguay, government of, boimdariesy extern, hisloiy, ilis* 
covery, &c« iL 195. Climate and prodocdons, features^ Sn:. 
199. Animals, 201. Riren, cmnmerce, 202. Misaons, 
capital, and towns, 20S. 

Paraguay river, small declension of, iL 161. Descriptioii d^ 164^ 

Paramo de Guanacas, pass of, i. 265. 276. 

— ^— de la Summa Paz mountain, i. 265 

dd Attuay, road over the, i. 806. 

Parana river, ii. 166. 224. 

Paria, district and city of La Plata, ii. 179. 

Paria, province of Caraccas, ii. 18. 

Pariagoto Indians, iL 13. 

Parima lake, ii. 17* 

Parina Cocha lake, iL 140. 

Parintf, Cocha, district of Peru, ii. 140. 

Parralf town of New Spain, i. 95. 

Pascoj town of Peru, ii. 130. 

Paico mines, in Peru, ii. 79. 

Pascuaro, town of New Spain, i. 137- 

Pasquaro, town of New Spain, i. 94. 

Pass of Guanacas, i. 276. 

Passo del Norte, fort of New Spain, i. 69. 

Pasio, town of New Granada, L 281. 

PatagonianSf ii. 229* 

Pataz, gold works of Peru^ ii. 80. 

Pataz, district of Peru, ii. 126. * 

PaucarcoUa, district and town of La Plata, ii. 187* 

Paucartambo, district of Peru, ii. 144. 

■ river, i. 326. ii. 144. 

PattUu, Inca, gives Pizarro battle, ii. 95. 

Pausa, town of Peru, ii. 140. 

PaynenatLca, toqui of the Chilese, ii. 240. 

Payta, town of Peru, ii. 122. 

Pearl fishery of Panama, i. ^30. 

Pedro Arias de Avila, governor of Terra Firma, i. 21 3. 

Pedro de la Gasca, third governor <rf Pern, ii. 100. 

Pehuenches Indians, ii. 288. 

Pendulous bridges in jSouth America, i. 224. 

Pensacola,' city of Florida, i. 13. 

Perdido bay and river, boundary of the United States and 
Florida, L 7. 16. 

Perote, plain of, i. 144. 

Peru, viceroyalty of, boundaries and extent, ii. 75. Political 
and territorial divisions, population and government, 76. 
Commerce, 77. Produce of the mines, 78. Mines, 79. 
Climate, features, &c. 81. History, discovery, &c. 83k 
Ancient Peruvians, 103. Antiquities, 104. Modem Peru- 
vians, 105. Recent events in, 108. Ci^ital, 114. Pro* 
vincesof, 120. 

Peruvians, ancient, ii. 103. 
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Peruvians, modern, ii* 105. 
Peruvian sheep, ii. 255. 
Peteroa, volcano of Chili, ii. 24*9. 274 
Petorca, city of Chili, ii. 269. 
Pichinca volcano, i. 298. 
Pico de Orizaba volcano, i. 35.* 150. 
Pico de Tancitaro mountain, i. 135« 
Piedra Blanca, Pacific, i. 201. 
Pihuen, or Chilese pine tree, ii. 247. 
Pilaya y Paspaya, province of La Plata, ii. 179. 
Pilcomayo river, il. 166. 173. 
PiUatiy name of the Deity in ancient Chili, ii. 233. 
Pimeria, province of New Spain, boundaries, climate, inhabit- 
ants, i. 86. Rivers, 87. Forts, 88. 
Pinos isle, Cuba, i. 192. 
Pique, insect, i. 244. 
Piriioo isles, ii. 300. 
Piros Indians, ii. 152. 
Pisco, town of Peru, ii. 133. 
Piura, district of, and oldest town in Peru, ii. 120. 
Pizarro, history of the conquest of Peru by, ii. 86. 
Pizarro Gonzcio assumes the government of Peru, ii. 99. 
* exploratory journey of, to the faJse Maranon, 

1.290. 
Plain of the Maranon, i. 223. 
Plains of Barcelona, ii. 32. 
PUUina of Choco, i. 274. 
Poitos, slaves of the mission Indians, ii. 15. 
Pomabainba, province and town of La Plata, ii. 182. 
Pongo de Manseriche, or crevice of the false Maranon, i. 322. 

333. 
Ponce de Leon explores Florida, i. 9. 
Papayan, government of New Granada, i. 275. 
, city of New Granada, sci/te, environs, rivers, i. 279. 

volcanoes, buildings, population, 280. 
Pope, silver mines of La Plata, ii. 178. 
Popocatepetl volcano, i. 35. 141. 
Population of New Spain, i. 47- Of Mexico, 58. Of Puerto 

Rico, 182. Of Cuba, 187. Of New Granada, 214. Of 

Caraccas, ii. 2. Of Peru, 76. Of Spanish America, 108. 

318. OfLa Plata, 156. Of Chili, 253. 
Porco, city of La Plata, ii. 177- 

, mountains of La Plata, ii. 177. 

Porcupine, American, ii. 257- 

Pore, city of New Granada,, i. 264. 

Porrudos, river of La Plata, ii. 165. 

Port Sir Francb Drake, i. 4. 76. 77. 

Port San Francisco, i. 4. 77. 

Porto BeUo, city of New Granada, scite, foundation, i.^235. 
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Fortifications, harbour, climate, 2S6. Inhabitants, ' com- 
merce, 237. Edifices, &c., 238. 

Porto Cavetloy city of Caraccas, scite, histovy, ii* 50. Build- 
ings, population, trade, 51. Climate, &c.y 52. 

Portuguesa, river of Caraccas, ii. 6.66.. 

Potatoe, not indigenous to Mexico, only found in South 
America at the conquest, i. 38. 

Poto mines of La Plata, ii. 189. 

Pototaca lead mines of La Plata, ii. 179.* 

Potosiy mines of, ii. 174. 

Potosi, city of La Plata, scite, climate, environs, mines, ii. 174. 
Foundation, mint, population, buildings, ii. 175* 

Precipice of the Silla de Caraccas, ii. 8. 

Price of provisions in Choco, i. 273. 

— - — • given for European animals in the early times of the 
Spanish colonies of Peru, ii. 131. 

Produce of the mines in the -New World, not so great as has 
been imagined, i. 42. Actual amount of^ ii. 320. 

Pron, buncUe of threads used to record events in Chili, ii. 233. 

Protector of the Indians, title of Las Casas, ii. 22. 

Pucaray remarkable ruins in La Plata, ii. 190. 

Puchacay, province of Chili, ii, 277. 

Puday or wild goat of Chili, ii. 256. 

Puebta, Lay province of New Spain, boundaries, extent, i. 138. 
Produce, history, climate, and ancient capitaJ, i. 139. Pre- 
sent capital, 140. Mountains and antiquities, 141. Towns, 
142. Rivers, 143. 

■ de los Angelosy city of New Spain, situation, cathedral^ 
buildings, bishopric, trade, environs, population, height, 
i. 140. 

■ Nueva, city of New Granada, i. 179. 
Puelches Indians, li. 288. 

Puerto Rico island, situatioiv, extent, history, i. 180. Land- 
crabs, produce,. 181. Population, capital, 182. 

, city of, i. 182. 

' ■ Vi^Oy district of New Granada, i. 311. 
Pidquey strong liquor made from the agave, i. 39. 
Pumay or American Lion, ii; 256. 
Punay city of La Plata, ii. 188. 

■ ■ .'■ island, i.312. 

Punta dela Galera, so called on account of Columbus' ship 

touching at it, ii. 27* 
■ de Santa Elenay district of New Granada, i. 312. 

Puracey volcano, i. 280. 

• , village of Popayan, i.281. 

Purissima Concepcion de Catorce, mines of New Spain, prc^t 

of, i.44. 
Puros river, ii. 194. 

Puruays, ancient inhabitants of Quito, i. 284. . 
Pusanuno, or "Vinegar River, i. 281. 
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PtUacuaoy lake of Caraccas, i. 40. 

Pyramid erected on the banks of the Paraguay, as a boundary 
mark between Spanish and Portuguese America, ii. 164. 
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QU AQUAS Indians, ii. 14. 

Quebrada, or crevice of Tipe, i. 254. • • 

Quelendama mountain, i. 299. 

Quelenesy Indian country of 6ruatimala, i. 164. 

QuesakenangOy district of Guatimala, i. 163. . 

Quer^arOf city of New Spain, i. 133. 

Quesada, Gonzalo Ximenes de, conquest of New • Granada - by, 
i. 214. 267. 

QMtlavacay or Cuitlehuatzin King of Mexico,- i. 117. ■ 

QuiabaslaUf i. 24. 

QuibOf or. Caybo isle, L 204. 

Quicaras isles, Pacific, i. 203. 

Quichuan, language of Peru, ii. 154. 

QtuiUota^ provmce and city of Chih, ii. 267. 

Quinchuariy isle of Chiloe, ii. 287. 

Quindiu mountain, i. 221. 276. Pass of, 277. 

Qum^ama, Isle of Chili, ii. 282. 

Quispicanchty district of Peru, ii. 143. 

QuitOy presidency of New Granada, boundaries, i. 283. Ex- 
tent, districts, history, 284. Capital, 293. Features and 
mountains, 297. Provinces, 303. 

, city of, foundation, scite, vicinity, i. 293. Climate 

Earthquakes, population, 294. Manners and customs of the 
idiabitants, public buildings, i. 295. Trade, height, 296. 
Rivers, 297. 

, jurisdiction of New Granada, i. 305. 

Quixosy Macasy government, of New Granada, i. 334. .^ 
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RALEIGHy Sir Walter, voyage of, to Guiana, . ii. 71. 

Ramirezy isle in Lake Tamiagua, i. 193. 

Rancagutty province and city of Chili, ii.272. 

Ransomy immense, given by Atabalipa, ii. 93. 

Rapely village and cavern in Chili, ii. 274. 

Rcupadura canal, unites the Pacific and At;lantic .Oceans, 

i.273. 
Region of perpetual snow in Mexico, i. 47. 
Real de hs AiamoSy town of New Spain, i. 92. 
Realejoy town and port of Guatimala, i. 167. 
Religion of New Spain, i. 48. Of ancient Mexicans, i. 126. 

Of the Muyscas, 218. 227. Of the ancient Per uvians^ ii. 104. 
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Of the wandering tribes on the banks of the Maranon, 158. 

Of the ancient ChUese, 233. 
Repartimierdosy history of, ii. 106. 
Revenue of New Spain, i. 55. Of New Granada, 215. Of 

Peru, ii. 76. Of Spanish America, 320. 
Revillagigedo isle, i. 202. 
Riobamba^ district of New Granada, i. 306. 
> city of New Granada, i. 307. 

Ria Bhno del Nfnt9y L M. 70. 
* — Cdonuhf New Spain, L45* 

Conchosy or de Salinas, New S|iaiii> i. 9^ 

de la Hacha, district and town of New Gnoiada, i. 259* 

de la Plaiay discovery of, ii. 156. Description, 164. 

- Grande de la Magdaiena. See Magdalena. 
-Yegro, i. 327. 332. ii. 72. 

Santiago f or Rio Lerma, New Spain, i. 100* 

Vermeihoy or Vermejo, ii. 166. 

Verdey New Spain, i. 155. 

Riochicoy town of New Spain, i. 90. 
Rioxay city of La Plata, ii. 213. 

Rivers of Florida, i. 14. Of New Spain, 45. Of Caraccas, ii. 

10. Of La Plata, ii. 164. Of Chili, 250. 
Road of the Mexican plain, great length of, i. 35. )Prom Cu- 

manacoa, highly picturesque, ii. 33. From Buenos Ayres to 

Potosi, 209. 
Roads of New Spain, i. 41. Over the Andes, in Chili, ii. 248. 
Roca Partida isle, i. 202. 

Roderic de Triana first sees the American land, i. 2. 
Roebuck isle, Florida, i. 19. 
Roguagualo lake of La Plata, ii. 194. 
Roncador isle, i. 199. 
Rosarioy mine of, New Spain, i. 92. 
Ruatan isle, i. 198. 

Ruminagui usurps the sceptre of Quito, i. 288. 
Ruminavi mountain, i. 299. 300. 



SACRIFICES of the Muyscas, i. 218. 227. 

, island of, i. 198. 

Saladoy river of La Plata, ii. 207. 

Salamancay town of New Spain, i. 102. 

Salis, discovery of the Rio de la Plata by, ii. 156. 164. 

Salt plains and lakes of La Plata, ii. 208. 

■ works of Araya, in Caraccas, ii. 30. 

Sakay city of La Plata, ii. 214. 
Sediilloy town of New Spain, i. 94. 
Sanay town and district of Peru, ii. 123. 
San Antonioy town of Caraccas, ii. 69. 

— de Bejary fort of Texas, i. 98. 

de los CueSy ancient fort, i. 153» 
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San Bafiolomeo de Chilian^ tpwn of Chtli^ ii, 277. 

Benedito isle, Pacific, i. 202. 

Benito isle, Pacific, i. 200. 

Bernardo de Tarija, town of La Plata, iu 177. 

___, bay in the g^f of Mexico^ i. 199. 

Bias, port of New Spain^ i. 101. 

Buenaventura missioii, California, i. 83. 

.— — Carlos, town cKfCaraccas, ii. 56. 
— ■, fort of Guiana, ii. 70. 

■ - — -, town of Chiloe, ii. 286. 

^S^Tf Christoval de Acochala, silver mine, ii. 178. 

■ " , lake of Mexico, i. 180. 

San Felipe^ city of Chili, i. 270. 

, town of Caraccas, iL 57. 

y San Jago, town of New Spain, i. 92. 

San Fernando de Apure, town of Caraccas, ii. 68. 

, , town of Chili, ii. 273. 

San FranciscOf mission of California, i. 82. . 

Jayme^ town of Caraccas, ii. ^. 

Joachin de OmaguaSy Spanish fort on the Maranon, ii. 151. 

Josef, town of !nprida) i. 14. 

Jose^ mission of California, i. 82. 

— ^ Juande la Frontera, city of La Plata, ii. 219. 

'delos Llanos, province and town of New Grranadu, 



i.26S. 



133. 



- del Poo, town of Caraccas, ii. $7* 

- del Rio, town of New Biscay, i. 94. City of Mexico, 



river of Florida, i. 15. . Town of Nicaragua^ 16S. 

Riv«r of Nicaragua, importance of, 169. 
San Lazaro, fort of Carthagena, i. 247* 

Luis de Cura, town of Caraccas, ii. 57. 

de Ganzaga, city of Chili, ii. 280. 

, island in the bay of San Bernardo, i. 193. 

" de Loyola, city of La lPlata> ii. 219. 

Potosi, intencUmcy of New Spain, boundaries, extent, 

population, cUmate, i. 95. Mines, capital, 96. 
-, city of New Spain, i. 96. 



San Martin isle, Pacific, i. 200. 

Miguel, town and district <rf Gu^timala, i. 162. 

— — ■ de Ibarra, city and province of N^w Granada^ 

i.SOS. 

Nicolas, isle in the Pacific, i. 200. 

Pablo de Omaguas, Portuguese fort on the Maranon. ii. 151. 

Pedro, town of Caraccas, ii. 64. Town of Peru, ISS. 

Salvador isle, Pacific, i. 200. 

———--, town and district of Guatimala, i. 162. 

Sebastian, colony founded oy C^eda, i. 212. 

Sebastian de Buenavista, town of New Granada, i. 250. 

— — de los R^s, town of Caraccas, ii. 57- 
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Santa Ana, mission of California, i. 84. 

Barbara^ mission of California^ 82. 

Santa Catalina, or Providence Isle, i. 199. 

CruZf mission of California, i. 82. 

' isle, Pacific, discovered by Cortez, i. 201. 

— — — , town of Cuba, i. 192. 

i , village of New Meiuco, i. 69. 

■ — de la Sierra f province and town of La Plata, ii. 192. 

Santa Fi, province of New Gnftiada, i. 264. , 

— — -— ' at Bogota, capital of New Granada, scite, foundation, 
buildinss, height, population, i. 225. Climate, viceroy, arch- 
bishopric, environs, 226. Mint, 228. 

, city of New Spain, i. 69. 

, city of Paraguay, ii. 227. 

, aqueduct of Mexico, i. 66. 

de Antioquia. See Antioauia. 



Santa Maria, name of the ship in wnich Columbus sailed, i. 2. 

el Antigua del Darien, colony founded by Balboa, 

i. 212. First settlement in Spanish North America, 240. 

Santa Maria, or TalcaT, isle of Chili, ii. 282. 

Santa Maria, province of New Granada, boundaries, disco- 
very, history, i. 252. Climate^ productions, features of, 25S. 
Rivers, 254. Cacao plant, 257. Population, capital, 258. 
Towns, 259. 

■ , city of New Granada, i. 258. 

Santa Rosa de Cosiquiriachi, town of New Spain, i. 94. 

Santa Rosa isle, Pacific, i. 202. 

Santanilla isle, i. 199. 

Santiago, capital of Chili, scite, population, streets, buildings, 
squares, suburbs, ii. 263. Cathedral, mint, governor, bishop- 
ric, trade, ii. 264. 

iSaTihago, province of Chili, ii. 271. 

Santiago del Estero, city of La Plata, ii. 212. 

Santo Tome, capital of Guiana, ii. 72. 

;S^. Anastasia isle of, Florida, i. 19* 

St. Augustine, city of Florida, i. 1 1 . 

St. FeUx and St. Ambrose isles, Pacific, ii. 296. 

St. John^s, river of Florida, i. 14. 

St. Lorenzo isle, Pacific, ii. 296. 

.^. ^Mark's, Xj&wu of Florida, i. 12. 

St. Martin, plains of, ii. 221. - 

St. Mary's river, boundary between Florida and the Unite 
States, i. 14. 

iS^. Saverio, town of Chili, ii. 275. 

Sangai, or Mecas, volcano, i. 301. 

SangaUan isle, Pacific, ii 296. 

Sansonaie, town and district of Guatimala, i. 162. 

Sapotes, i. 245. 

Sariacu, village on the Maranon, ii. 152. 

Savannah of the Orinoco, i. 223. 
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Sayri Tupac, 17th and last Inca of.Peru, ii. 86. 
Scotch Darien Company, i. 24L 
SechurUy town of Peru, ii. 122. 
Sensitive plant, i. 242. 
Serrana isles, i. 199. 
SerranUia isles, i. 199. 

Settlements formerly made in the Straits of Magellan, ii. 291. 
Sicasica, province and town of La Plata, ii. 181. 
Sierra de Canatagua divides North from South America, i. 5. 
230. 

Madre, range of mountains, i. 35. 68. 73. 



— de las GruUas, i. 36. 75. 

— Gorda, i. 98. 

— Verde, i. 36. 

— de San Martin, i. 151. 
Pacaraimo, i. 222. 

— Quinerojpaca, i. 222. 
Paria, ii. 39. 

San Carlos, ii. 154. 



SiUa de Caraccas, i. 220. ii. 8. 
SiUa Casa, mercury veins in Peru, ii. 136. 
Silva, exploratory journey of, in Guiana, ii. 71. 
Silver exported from New Spain, i. 42. 

^- produced annually in New Spain, i. 43. 

native, found in batopilas, i. 43. 

Sinaruco river, ii. 67. 

Sinchi Roca, 2d Peruvian Inca, ii. 85. 

Singular monuments in Cuyo, ii. 218. 

Sir Francis Drake takes Porto Bello, i. 238. 

■ takes Carthagena, i. 249. 
Sisal, port of Yucatan, i. 158. 

Slave trade, origin of, ii. 22. 
Slaves of New Spain, i. 48. 
Sno'U), limits of perpetual snow in Mexico, i. 47. 
Socorro, town of New Granada, i. 270. 
Socorro isle, Pacific, i. 202. 
Soconusco, district and town of Guatimala, i. 161. 
Solola, district of Guatimala, i. 162. 
Sombrerete, town and mines of New Spain, i. 99. 
Sonora, intendancy of New Spain, boundaries, districts of, ca- 
pital, i. 86. 

. , district of New Spain, 1. 88. 

, city of New Spain, i. 89. 

Sotara, volcano, i. 280. 

Sources of the Apurimac or Maranon, Ji.. 149. 

■ of the Magdalena and Caupa, i. 277. 

Steam engine much wanted in the American mines, i. 42. 
Suchitepeque, town and province of Guatimala, i. 162. 
Sucumbios missions of New Granada, i. 336. 
Sumasinta, river of New Spain, i. 149. 
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Sunchuli mountain, celebrated for its gold mines, ii. 185. 
Sutilesy or limes, use of in cookery, i. 245. 



TABASCO^ province of^ew Spain, former extent of, 1. 147. 
Climate, productions, chief town, 148. Lakes, towns, rivers, 
149. Volcanoes, 150. 

— island, i. 148. 194. 

, city of New Spain, i. 148. 

■■ river, i. 149. 

Tacamesy province of New Granada, i. 282. 

, city of New Granada, i. 283. 

Tacariguay Indian name of Lake Valencia, ii. 17. 

Tacnay town of Peru, ii. 150- 

Tacubaya^ town of New Spain, i. 133. 

To/ca, or San Augustin, city of Chili, ii. 275. 

TaUaguana, road of, in the bay of Concepcion, ii. 279. 

Tamboy or palace of the Incas, i. 301. 

Tamiapia fake, i. 149. 

Tampico river, i. 149. 

Taquariy river of La Plata, ii. 165* 

Tarabitasy' or flying bridges, i. 257. 

Tarma, intendancy of Peru, ii. 126. 

, city of Peru,, ii. 128. 

Tavantifi'SuyUy ancient name of Peru, ii. 155. 

Tasco, city of New Spain, i. 133. 

Tea of Paraguay, ii. 200. 

Tehiiantepequey city of New Spain, i. 153. 

Temperature of the air in Mexico, i. 46. 

Temple of the Sun at Cuzco, ii. 143. 

Teneriffhy town of New Granada, i. 259. 

Tenocntitlan, original name of Mexico, i. 107* 

Teocalliesy or Mexican temples, i. 52. 

Teotikuacan, San Juan de, temple, i. 132. 

Teotly name of the Deity in Mexico, i. 126. 

Tequehuen, isle of Chonos Archipelago, ii. 287. 

Tequendomoy cataract of, i. 224. 226. Tradition concerning, 228. 

Texasy province of New Spain, i. 97. 

Tezcucoy lake of Mexico, i. 129*. 

TiakuanacOf singular monuments at, ii. 184. 

Tibiquariy river of La Plata, ii. 166. 

Tiburon isle. Gulf of California, i. 201 . 

Tidesy great difference of, at Panama and Porto Bello, i. 234. 

Tierra Firme, general name for Panama, Veragua, and Darien, 

i. 229. 

Proper, or Panama. See Panama- 

• — , conjecture concerning the application of this 

name to Panama, i. 229. 
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Tiguesgatpa, distnct and town of Guatimala, 1. 162. 

XSnanay tcfivn of New Granada, i. 281. 

Tinta^ town of Peru, ii. 145. 

Tipuanisy river of La Plata, ii. 177- 

Ttsingal, mine of Guatimala, i. 176. 

TUicacQy or Chucuito Lake, ii. 163. 185. 

Tlacopan kingdom, i. 104. 

Tlacotalparif town of New Spain, i. 149. 

Tlascaluy city of New Spain, i. 139. 

Thscalan republic, i. 139. 

Tlateloko towny i. 108. 

Tlaxcallan republic, i. 103. 

Tocaimay town of New Granada, i. 271 . 

Tocunos, river port of Varinas, ii. Q5. 

Tocuyoy city of Caraccas, iL 52. 
, river of Caraccas, ii. 45. 

Todo Hierroy castle of Porto Bello, i. 236. 

Tolosuy first Captain General of Caraccas, ii. 21. 

Tolu balsam, i. 242. 250. 

, town of New Granada, i.*250. 

TolucQy city of New Spain, i. 133. 

mountain, i. 129. 

TomahavCy mines of La Plata, ii. 177. 

Tominay district of La Plata, ii. 176. 

Topia, Cordillera of, i. 73. 

Topoccdmay port of Chili, ii. 274. 

Toquiy great chief of the Araucanians, ii, 290. 

Tortu^a Salada isle, ii. 298. 

Totonicapariy district of Guatimala, i. 163. 

Totoraly isle of Chili, ii. 282. 

Toultecs or Toltecs, nation, i. 104. 

Traditions of the Muyscas, i. 228. 

Trexo or Truxo, a negress, great age of, ii. ^06. 

Trinidad f discovery of, by Columbus, ii. 19. 

, town of Cuba, 1. 191. 

Triste isle. Gulf of Mexico, i. 194. 

TnixillOf intendancy of Peru, boundaries, climate, districts, 
ii. 120. Capital, 124. 

Truxillo, jurisdiction of Peru, ii. 124. 

— , city of Peru, scite, foundation, buildings, population, 

fortifications, ii. 124. 

, city of Caraccas, ii. 64. 

, city of Guatimala, i. 175. 

Tucuman, government of La Plata, boundaries, ii. 204. Cli- 
mate, features, history, 205. Capital, 211. 

, city of La Plata, ii. 211. 

Tula, river of New Spain, i. 134. 149. 
Tulmero, town of Caraccas, ii. 54. 
Tumbezy town of Peru, ii. 121. 
Tumbibamba, battle of, i. 287. 
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Tumiriquiri mountain, ii. 34. . ^ 

TumtUnsy singular one in Quito, i. 301. ' ' 

rwrnM/j of Quito, i. 304. 
Tunguragtia mountain, i. 302. 

, or false Maranon river, i. 326. ' * 

Tunjoy disappearance of Bochica at, i. 217. 271 • 

, town of New Granada, i. 271- 

Tupac Amaru, the 1st, revolt of, and death, ii. 100. ' 

_- , the 2d, or, Jose Gabriel Condorcanqui, revolt of, 

crowned by the Peruvians, wages dreadful war against Uie 

whites, ii. 101. 
Tupac Yupanquif 12th Inca of Peru, ii. B6. 
TupuneaiOy mountain of Chili, ii. 249. 
Tuquiuo, plains of, i. 221. 

TurbacOy village and volcanitos of, New Granada^ i. 251. 
TurcOy mines of La Plata, ii. 180. 
7 Mrngf isle, i. 197. 
Tui/y river of Caraccas, ii. 46. 
TuyUy territory of Buenos Ayres, ii. 228. 
Tuxtla, volcano of New Spam, i. 151- 
Tzapoteca, district of New Spain, i. 154. 

U 

UCA YALEy or true Maranon, i. 326. 

Ucucuamo mountain, a supposed £1 Dorado, i. 222. 

UlmenSy chiefs of.the Araucanians, ii. 290. 

Vluay St. Juan dty island of, fort of, light-house, i. 193. 

Umamay peak of, i. 221. 

Unare, river of Caraccas, ii. 41. 

University of Mexico, i. 61. 

Urcos, town of Peru, ii. 143. 

Urubamba river, ii. 144. 

Uruguay y Jesuits* territories, ii. 199. 

^ or river of the Missions, ii. 166. 224. 

UspaUatay silver mines of Chili, ii. 217. 252. 



VAC A DE CASTRO, government of Peru by, i. 292. ii. 99: 

Valdiviay conquest of Chili by, ii. 235. 

,^_ — ., fortress and city of Chili, history, buildings, fortifi- 
cations, environs, harbour, ii.281. 

Valencia, city of Caraccas, ii. 55» 

; — ;•— , lake of Caraccas, ii. 16. 

Valendanay mines of, the richest • in New Spain, description 
of, expences of, profit, i. 43. Height of, 102. 

VaUadoUd or Mechoacan, intendancy of New Spain, boun- 
daries and extent, i. 134. Features, 135. Volcano of 
XoruUo, 135. Population, 137. Capital and towns, pro- 

. ductions, 137. 
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VaUadolidy city of New Spain, scite^ description of, aque- 
duct, population, &c. i. 137> 

Valley of Caraccas, i. 254* Of Aragua, i5. Of Monai, or the 
Llanos, ib. Of the Orinoco, ii. 9. 

Valparaiso^ city and port of Chili, scite, history, ii. 267- Build- 
ings, trade, 26S. Harbour, 269. 

Vampyre ^o^, i. 243. 

VannaSy province oi Caraccas, ii. 65. 

, city of Caraccas, ii. 68. 

Varu isle, Caribbean Sea, ii. 297. 

Venezuela^ origin of the name, ii. 16. 43. 

— — — •, province of, boundaries, population, soi], climate, 
ii. 43. Features, 44. Commerce, 47. Capital, 49. 

Vasco Nunez de Balboa j discovery of the Pacific by, i. 213. 

Veaa de Supia,^ silver mines of New Granada, i. 272. 

Vela Blascoy first .viceroy of Peru, ii. 99. 

Velezy town of New Granada, i. 270. 

Vera Cruzy intendancy oi New Spain, boundaries, extent, cli- 
mate, i. 143. Singular features of, productions, peculation, 
144. Capital, 145. Towns, 146. Volcanoes, 150. Anti- 
quities, 151. 

, city of New Spain,- situation, defence, port, history, 

buildings, i. 145. Population, vicinity, yeUow fever, 146. 

Vera Cruz el Antigua^ town of New Spain, i. 147. 

Veragua, first European colony established on the continent 
of America, i. 179. 

— — , province of New Granada, i. 229. Boundaries, dis- 
covery of, by Columbus, i. 177. 21 1. Description of, climate, 
mines, capital, 178. Towns, 179.* 

, Duke of, title of Columbus, i. 177. 

-, city of New Granada, i. 178. 



Vera-PaZf province of Guatimala, boundaries, i. 165. Extent, 

climate, features, trade, capital, 166. 
— — , or Coban, city of Guatimala, i. 166. 
Vermelho, or Vermejo river, ii. 166. 207. 
Vemouy Admiral, attack on Porto Bello by, i. 238. Attack on 

Carthagena by, 249. 
Vicente Yanez Pinzony discovery of the Maranon by, i. 329. 

Explores Paria,.ii. 10. 
Viceroys of New Spain, i. 31. Of New Granada, 214. Of 

Peru, ii. 100. 
Viceroyalty of New Spain. See Neo) Spain. 

of New Granada, erection of, i. 293. 

of Peru, ii. 75. ^ 

of Buenos Ayres*, or La Plata, ii. 155. 

Victoria, town of Caraccas, ii. 54. 

, or Tabasco, town of New Spain, i. 148. 

Vicuna, or Peruvian camel, ii. 137. 253. 

Vilcamayo river, i. 326. ii. 144. 

Vilcanoia chain of, boundary between Peru and La Plata, 

ii. 146. 
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Vilcas GuamaUf district and town of Peru, ii. 139. 
Villa Rica de la Vera Cruz, foupded by Cortez, i. 23. 
ViUa Rica, town of Par^ua^, ii. £04. 
■, volcano of Chili, li. 249^ 

, lake of Chili, ii. 250. . 

Villa Hermosa, town of New Spain, i. 149. 

Villa de Leon, town of New Spain, i. 103. 

Villa del Principe, town of Cuba, i. 191. 

Vilumilla, toqui of the Chilese, ii. 243. 

Vinegar river f singular stream of Pq)ayan, i. 281. 

Violence of the winds on the Andes, i. 302. 

Vizcacha, or Chilese fox, ii. 256. 

Volcanitos de Turbaco, i. 251. 

Volcano of Guayna Patina, in Peru, ii. 148. 

of Peteroa, in Chili, ii. 249. 274. 

— of Villa Rica, in Chili, ii. 249. 

Volcanoes of New Spain, i. 36. 
■ of the Andes, i. 224. 

of Chili, ii. 249. 

Voyages of Columbus. See Columbus. 

— ^— of different travellers on the Maranon, i. 330. 

of Father Girval up the Maranon, ii. 151. 

of Magalhaens, ii. 292. 

W 

WELSERSy a German company, to whom Caraccas was 

intrusted, ii. 20. 
West India Isles of Spain, number of, political divisions, i. 179. 
Wheat, introduction of, into Quito, i. 305. 

, quantity cultivated in New Spain, i. 38. 

Whites, number of, in New Spain, i. 47- 

, number of, in Spanish America, ii. 319. 

Workmen and labourers in the Mexican mines oflen steal the 

metals, i. 44. 



XALAPA, city of New Spain, gives its name to jalap, i. 39. 

Population, scite, climate, height, i. 147. 
Xaquijaguana valley, place where Gonzalo Pizarro was taken 

prisoner, ii. 144. 
Xarayes, lake of La Plata, ii. 162. 
Xauxa, district and town of Peru, ii. 137. 

, or Jauja, river of Peru, ii. 127- 

Xexemani, suburb of Carthagena, i. 246. 
Xexuy, river of La Plata, ii. 166. 
Xochtcalco lake, i. 130. 

, monument of, i. 132. 

XoruUo volcano, singular formation of, i. 135. 
Xuxuyy or San Salvador, city of La Plata, ii. 213. 
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YAGUACHE, district of New Granada, i. 312. 

Yanosy fort of New Spain. See Janos. 

Yahuar Huacac, 8th Inca of Peru, ii. 85. 

Yapura river, i. 327. 332. 

Yaracuv, river of Caraccas, ii. 46. 

Year of the Moscas, i. 218. 

YecoratOy mines of New Spain, i.91. 

Yellow fever at Caraccas, ii. 6. At La Gu'ayra, 7. 

Yopez, river of New Spain, i. 143. 

Ypacary, lake of La Plata, ii.l63. 

YpoOj lake of La Plata, ii. 163. 

YquUaoy isle of the Archipelago of Chonos, ii. 287 • 

Yvari river, ii. 154. 

Yucatan or Merida, intendancy of, boundaries, extent, pro- 
ductions, climate, i. 155. Mountains, rivers, inhabitants, 
British settlers, 156. Logwood cutting, Indians. 157. Popu- 
lation, capital, towns, 158. 

Yupanquiy 11th Inca of Peru, ii. 85. 

Yuranqui, plain of, place where a degree of the meridian 
was measured by the Spanish and French mathematicians, 
i. 297. 

Yurba river, ii. 154. 

Yutay river, ii, 154. 



ZACATECAS, intendancy of, boundaries, extent, population, 
mines, capital, and towns, i. 99. 

, city of New Spain, i. 99. 

Zacatula, town of New Spain, i. 134. 

, river of New Spain, i. 134. 

Zamba, town of New Granada, i.251. 

Zaque or Xaque, title of the Prince of the Moscas, i. 321. 

Zerumay town of New Granada, i. 321. 

Zinuy town of New Granada, i. 251. 

Zippasy chiefs of the Moscas, i.517- 

Zttara, canal of, unites the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans^ i. 273. 

ZumpangOj lake of Mexico, i. ISO. 
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